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LORD SALISBURY. 





BY THE REV. T. S. PERRY. 





“On! for a year, a month, a day of Oliver Cromwell.”—THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

** What Lord Salisbury seems to lack is a little Cromwellian 
courage.”—A Speaker in City Temple, London. 





Ox! for an hour of Cromwell, 
For a leader brave and grand, 
To guide the wrath, and point the path, 
Of a mighty Christian land! 
To heed the cry of innocent -blood, 
To blush for the world’s disgrace, 
With hand to deal a blow of steel 
In the murderous Moslem’s face! 


Alas for a leader heedless 
While massacred villages flame, 
Unmoved by shrieks of maidenhood 
At wrong too foul for name! 
Strong to throttle the feeble, 
Feeble to beard the strong, 
With eye o’er-meek, and blenching cheek,— 
How long, O Lord, how long? 


And women cover their faces, 
And men are fain to hiss, 
Cromwell’s head upon Temple Bar 
Were a leader better than this! 
And heaven grows black with horror, 
And earth grows red with wrong, 
And martyrs cry from earth and sky, 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 
ORANGE PARK, FLA. 
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COLD. 








BY G, E, THEODORE ROBERTS, 





“COLD,” cried the wind on the hill, 
“*Cold,” sang the tree; 

Your eyes were blue-gray and still 
And cold as the sea. 


Cold lay the snow on the land; 
Cold stood the pine; 

But neither as cold as your hand 
Lying in mine. 


Ah, Love, has the fire died so soon— 
Just smoldered and gone; 
A kiss by the light of the moon, 
A parting by dawn ? 
Woop.anps, N. B. 
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CHRIST CALLS YOU! 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 











THE three sweetest words that have ever fallen on 
human ears are these three spoken by Jesus Christ, 
“Come unto Me!” There is the Gospel in three sylla- 
bles. All the libraries of human philosophy, if boiled 
down to their essence, cannot compare with them. To 
whom is this cordial invitation addressed? It is to 
every one; and if, my dear reader, you have never 
come, it is to you directly. Observe how short and sim- 
ple and summary is the call. It is the urgency of love, 
Come ! cries the hospitable Master of the Gospel feast ; 
my supper is prepared, and all things are ready. Come! 
cries the voice of yearning affection ; you have stayed 
away too long; I bave a great gift for you; whosoever 
cometh unto Me hath eternal life! Love is always 
urgent, and divine authority has a right to be. As if it 
were not enough for Jesus Christ to have uttered the 
gracious invitation himself, the closing words of your 
Bible re-echo the call— the Spirit and the bride say, 
come! And let him that heareth say come! And let 
him that is athirst come! and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” These last words sound 
like a melody from the music of Heaven. 

There are many other invitations that you are con- 


stantly accepting. There are business appeals to you 
that you never think of putting aside. Books open 
their inviting pages, and your thirst for knowledge or 
entertainment leads youtothem. A cordial invitation 
to the table of a hospitable friend would command your 
instant attention. You admit the strong inducements 
in all these cases, and yield to them willingly. No less 
a personage than the Son of God presents to you the 
most pressing invitation, and holds out to you the su- 
preme inducement of sins forgiven, heart purified, and 
a new life imparted which will go on enlarging and 
brightening to all eternity. Jesus Christ does not pre- 
sent to you a system of doctrine and ask you to study 
it; he does not paint for you an ideal and ask you to 
admire it ; he offers you himself, Jesus Christ is Chris- 
tianity. It is a person, not asystem that you need; a 
person who atones for your sins, a person who teaches 
you how to live, a person who is able to help you; yea, 
a person who will enter into your inmost soul and abide 
there as a constant presence and an almighty power. 
Jesus says to you, “he that hath the Son hath life.” 
The most extraordinary man in the first century, and 
whose trail of light has illuminated all the subsequent 
centuries, declared, ‘‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me, and the life I live is by faith on the Son of God.”’ 

Perhaps you attend already some Christian church, 
and enjoy a good sermon, and read often your Bible 
and accept it as the inspired Word of God. You may 
often pray, and even intend to become a Christian be- 
fore you die. But churches, sermons, Bible-reading, 
prayers and good intentions do not save your soul. 
Jesus Christ makes the Christian. He says, ‘‘ Come to 
Me.” The Holy Spirit saith ‘‘Come”; and of all the 
multitudes who were seen by John as praising God in 
the white robes of Heaven, it is declared that they had 
‘* washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” The Christ whom they praise in Heaven 
is the Christ whom they obeyed and followed on eartb. 
That life is only the continuation, enlargement and con- 
summation of the life begun here when they received 
Jesus Christ into their souls. 

‘* Just how shall I come to Christ?” To this proper 
question I would reply that ‘‘ coming ” implies action 
on your part; it is more than an opinion, a feeling ora 
desire. It is a positive step. The only faith in Christ 
that is of the least avail is the faith that acts. In two 
ways your faith may act—prayer and practice. Your 
sins lie as a heavy score against you; pray fervently for 
forgiveness. Your heart is unclean ; pray for cleansing. 
You are morally weak, deplorably weak; pray for 
strength, All this prayer will not avail if you do noth- 
ing toward the answering of your own petitions. Obey 
Christ ! Begin to do what he bids you. This touches 
the very core of character and conduct. This means 
the putting the knife right through your besetting sins. 
This means a radical change of conduct, and a ready, 
sincere, conscientious obedience to anew Master. The 
first thing you do simply to obey Jesus Christ marks the 
change ; that is the first evidence of conversion. 

Christ is very gentle and patient and kind with new 
beginners who are sincere in coming to him. He says, 
‘* Learn of Me” in very much the same way that a kind 
teacher overlooks a boy who is attempting his first ‘‘ pot- 
hooks” in writing, or a loving mother directs and helps 
her baby who is making his first attempts at walking. 
The help he will give you is direct spiritual help acting 
on your will and your affections. Remember that you 
are dealing with a divine all-powerful Person who can 
act and does act directly on you and me in a supernatu- 
ral fashion. If you do not accept that great fact, you 
reject the A, B, C of Christianity. Jesus Christ when he 
calls you promises his supernatural help to you in the 
coming ; and when you begin to obey him, he tenderly 
says to you, ‘* My burden I will make light; my yoke is 
lined with love ; my grace is sufficient for you.” The ad- 
mission of Jesus Christ into your soul brings a new and 
a divine power. 

‘* If I come to Christ must I not deny myself and take 
up across?” Yes, you must deny sinful self. There is 
hardly a noble deed to be wrought in this world but it 
requires self-denial of some sort. Jesus Christ does not 
make Christians simply to make them comfortable ; he 
provides no palace cars for transportation of self-cod- 
dling disciples. It is what you and I give up for Christ 
and our fellow-men that makes usrich. Rejoice that he 
who bore our sins on the cross seeks to have us ‘‘ bear 


one another’s burdens” and so fulfil the law of love. Do 
not, I entreat you, bargain for a cheap and easy religion. 
Following Christ brings some uphill climbs, but victory 
and holy joys await us at the top ; crosses then will turn 
into shining crowns. Coming to Christ must not end 
with the coming ; it is those who follow his leading and 
endure to the end who will besaved. ‘‘ Abide in Me, 
and ye shall bear much fruit”; and that is the one sure 
way to be delivered from the curse and infamy of a 
barren life. 

His gracious promise is ‘‘ Come uvto Me, and I will 
give you rest.” Don’t misunderstand that pregnant 
word. It does not mean idleness or Heaven in advance. 
There is no such crushing load of bondageas sin, The 
Redeemer Christ, at infinite cost, died to relieve you of 
that load of damning guilt; you can only find relief by 
accepting him as your substitute, your sacrifice aad 
your Savior. The rest that is promised you is a soul-rest. 
Money or fame cannot purchase that. The sweet sense 
of forgiven sin, the peace with God which conversion 
brings, the repose which you will feel when conscience 
tells you that you are right—just as the compass needle 
is at rest when it points to the Pole—the satisfaction of 
doing good under the inspiration of Christ within you, 
the glorious assurance of Heaven at last ; ail these are 
held out to you in that loving hand that was wet with 
tears and red with atoning blood. Can you refuse such 
a call as that? Ono your ‘“ Yes” or “No” to Christ 
hangs your destiny to all eternity, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHINA’S CALL TO AMERICA FOR HELP. 


INTERVIEWS WITH CHINESE STATESMEN—LI HUNG 
CHANG’S MESSAGE TO AMERICA. 











BY BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D., 
OF THE METHODIST Episcopal, CHURCH, SOUTH. 





HAVING just returned from an absence of some five 
months in Japan, Korea and China, and with somewhat 
exceptional opportunities of observation and information 
kindly secured by the representatives of the United 
States in our diplomatic and consular service in those 
countries, I offer the readers of THE INDEPENDENT some 
of the impressions made about the attitude of some of 
the leaders of opinion in China as to the help which 
America can give at thistime. While I am not deceived 
by the expression of kindly sentiments on the part of 
leading officials into the belief that the whole Empire 
stands ready to embrace the Christian religion or that 
our missionaries in China are at once to reap the har- 
vests so anxiously waited for, 1 am impressed witb a 
growing change of opinion which, on the whole, is far 
more favorable to Christianity. As Iwas fortunate in 
having made a visit to China some twenty years ago and 
possessed myself somewhat carefully at the time with 
such information as was then possible, I was not without 
a basis of comparison. Having driven down a stake at 
the foot of the glacier then, I returned, after two 
decades, to drive another and to form some idea of the 
progress. I find relatively greater progress made by 
Christianity in China, so far as increase in the number 
of communicants is concerned, than has been made in 
the United States during the same time. While the num- 
ber in our country has increased only some twofold in 
that time, the communicants in the various Protestant 
missions in China have increased more than threefold. 

Looking beyond the question of numbers, whether of 
communicants or of adherents, it is manifest that the 
most stable thing of foreign origin in China is mission- 
ary work. For twenty years foreigners have sought in 
vain to build a railroad in China, while great commer- 
cial enterprises have passed from foreign to Chinese 
ownership for the same reason, namely, Chinese opposi- 
tion has made large investments of foreign capital un- 
wise. Immense cotton mills with nearly 100,000 spindles 
and fully 6,000 Chinese operatives are under foreign 
management but represent wholly Chinese capital. 
Foreign business houses are necessarily confined to the 
Treaty Ports, where Chinese merchants often make 
their trade unprofitable, until the business passes into 
the hands of natives. But alike in Treaty Ports and far 
out toward the borders of Tibet and of Burma, as well as 
beyond the Great Wall into Mongolia and into Man- 
churia missionaries are pressing their way. Only one of 
China’s twenty Provinces is now without resident mis. 
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sionaries, and that 1s the warlike, anti-foreign Province 
of Hunan, where has been developed a bitter hatred of 
everything of foreign origin and whence have come some 
of the worst foes of Christianity, because it is a foreign 
religion. Even here missionaries venture on itinerating 
tours, only to encounter angry mobs; but not discour- 
aged these faithful workers are camping on the bounda- 
ries of Hunan, ready to enter and take up their perma- 
nent residence at the first opportunity. When one takes 
into account the presence and labors of Christian mis- 
sionaries in these different Provinces, their widely scat- 
tered mission compounds, with their schools, hospitals 
and churches, the hearing which they have from the 
people, the wholesome Christian literature which they 
are distributing, the impression being made in the homes 
by the visits of missionary women and the hearts being 
touched by the ministrations of Joving hands in count- 
less hospitals and dispensaries, and the characters being 
molded in their innumerable schools, the conviction 
grows that the thing of deepest roots in China to-day is 
the work of Christian missions. There has been no fal- 
tering because of the sad riots and massacres of last May 
and August, but misrionaries were returning to their 
posts, knowing that the Chinese Government would pay 
whatever indemnity was necessary to rebuild their mis- 
sion compounds, and that while the removal in disgrace of 
unfaithful officials and the beheading of many convicted 
of participation in the massacres might not wholly pre- 
vent like dangers in the future, yet they were willing to 
count not their lives'dear unto them in extending the 
kingdom of our Lord in the interior of China. 

The United States has in the person of Minister 
Denby at Peking and Consul-General Jernigan in Shang- 
hai pronounced friends of missionaries who will afford 
the full protection of the flag to their countrymen in 
China. In company with Mr. Jernigan I called upon the 
Taotai of Shanghai to talk over the anti-foreign feeling 
which had manifested itself so violently near Fuchau a 
few weeks before. We were received with firing of can- 
non both on our arrival at the official yamen and on our 
departure, and by such other curtesies as Orientals 
delight in. When I declined to take the seat of honor at 
the Taotai’s left, saying ‘‘The flag must be first,” the 
Consul General replied : ‘‘ No, the cross must be first.” 
During the interview this powerful Chinese official 
expressed himself most kindly toward foreigners, assured 
me that no trouble need be feared from the Chinese 
under his jurisdiction, and apologized for the great 
ignorance of many of his countrymen, who, if they only 
knew more of the mission of foreigners among them 
would be more friendly in their feelings. 

In company with Colonel Denby, the American Minis- 
ter at Peking, I visited the Tsung Li Yamen—the Foreign 
Office of the Chinese Empire. This body is composed of 
some nine of the leading statesmen of China, including 
Prince Kung, an uncle of the Emperor and a brother of 
a former Emperor, Wung Tung-ho, a tutor of the Em- 
peror who is recognized as having the greatest influence 
now at court, and Chang, ex-Minister to the United 
States and the first Plenipotentiary appointed to make a 
treaty with Japan. Sometimes this august and exclusive 
body is holding two audiences at once, but short-hand 
reporters take down all that is said for the consideration 
of all the members of the Yamen, if it be deemed of 
sufficient importance. The French Minister was being 
received by partof the Yamen while we were discussing 
the railroad development of China with the other part, 
a theme of their own choosing, as the late war has com- 
pelled China to face the question of a great railroad sys- 
tem, and these members of the Yamen frankly stated 
that they must look to America to build it, in view of the 
large extent of our territory, like their own, while the 
railroads of England and the Continent were short dis- 
tanceroads. On the following day when Chang returned 
my call, he expressed himself in pathetic terms as to his 
incompetency to serve his country in a time of so great 
need, and talked of the great advantage which would 
come to China if they could have as adviser to their 
Foreign Office some able, upright statesman of large ex- 
perience. When the names of several eminent Ameri- 
cans were mentioned he speke of his favorable impres- 
sion of them when he was Chinese Minister in Wash- 
ington and asked, ‘‘ Do you think one of them could be 
induced to come?” I replied that I could not speak for 
any special one, but I had no doubt a competent Chris- 
tian statesman could be induced to come for that pur- 
pose, but that he would come less for the emoluments of 
the office than, like the missionary, to aid in the re- 
demption of Asia. This led toa statement of how diffi- 
cult it was for a Chinese who had never been abroad to 
understand foreigners, Chang declaring that only him- 
self out of the entire Tsung Li Yamen had ever been 
outside of his own country. This made necessary his 
having to take the part of foreigners at times when 
feeling ran somewhat high in Yamen, until his asso- 
ciates would reproach him, ‘‘Oh, you are a foreigner ; 
you are a missionary !” He said that his most difficult 
task was to apologize for the foreign Ambassadors who 
would now and then pound the table when having an 

interview with the Yamen. Such violence is unknown 
among well-bred Chinese officials of high rank, and he 
wished that some one would ask the Ambassadors to 
refrain from what angered the Tsung Li Yamen and 
greatly embarrassedhim. A free discussion followed as 
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to the kindly relations between America and Chins, 
especially since the final adoption of the Treaty which Mr. 
Bayard and he had negotiated, and how China must look 
for counsel and aid to the United States as the one coun- 
try not suffering from *‘land-hunger” and that, conse- 
quently, had no intentions on Chinese territory. Men- 
tion was made of the great service which American mis- 
siovaries had rendered in preparing the youth of China 
for places where skilled labor and integrity would be 
needed for the development of the country ; and Chang 
sought to deepen the impression of his kindly feeling, 
especially toward all Americans in China. 
The most outspoken of all the leading men of China 
whom it was my great privilege to meet was Li Hung 
Chang, the Senior Grand Secretary of State and, con- 
fessedly, China’s greatest statesman. During more than 
an hour’s interview the conversation had reference espe- 
cially to three things, namely : the railroad development 
of China, the work of the missionaries, and the condition 
of things in Korea, whence I had just come. On my 
expressing the wish that he might some time visit 
America, where his name was the best known of any 
living Asiatic, Li replied: ‘‘I am rather old for that, 
but I mav yet be able to come, Would you let me run 
for President if I should come to the United States?” I 
answered : ‘No; but we might make you consulting 
member of the Cabinet.” ‘‘ Hi,” he said, ‘‘ that will do.” 
On promising him a railroad ride from one end of our 
country to the other, I continued: ‘‘We have one-half 
of the railroad mileage of the world, and we think in 
America that if your Excellency had his way China 
would have a large part of the other half.” Whereupon 
he gave an impatient sweep of his arm and replied : 
‘*Yes; I would have it in China as in the States—rail- 
roads everywhere.” He spoke of the great poverty of 
China as hindering such rapid railroad building as was 
desirable, but expressed the conviction that railroads 
could not be longer delayed, and that such energy as 
built the Great Wall would be found available when it 
came to building railroads, 

Li Hung Chang showed much interest in the work of 
the missionaries in China, about which he asked as many 
questions as about the recent emeute in Korea and its 
effect on Japanese and Russian influence in the affairs of 
the Hermit Nation. On his asking how many American 
missionaries there were in China, and my replying some 
six hundred, including the women, Li began to ask es- 
pecially about those engaged in school and hospital work, 
as well as about the number and location of the schools 
and hospitals. He spoke at some length of the great 
service which both the schools and hospitals of the mis- 
sionaries had been to China, and how much they needed 
yet more. Having twice asked: ‘‘Can’t you persuade 
the American people to send over more teachers and phy- 
sicians ?” I replied: ‘‘If all were like your Excellency, 
it would be much easier to send over more.” The great 
Viceroy then said, with much emphasis: ‘‘ Say to the 
American people for me to send over more for the schools 
and hospitals, and Thopeto be in a position both to aid 
them and to protect them.” 

Kansas CITY, Mo. 





THE VALUE OF TRUTH AND HUMAN LIFE. 


VIVISECTION, ANIMAL AND HUMAN. 








BY ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D, 





OnE of the greatest blessings which the scientific spirit 
of the last hundred years has conferred upon the human 
race seems to be a vivid appreciation of the value of 
accuracy. To be exact and precise in the statement of 
a fact, or the description of an event; to keep one’s self 
from exaggeration and mirstatement ; to tell the truth 
as it is—and not as we wish it were—that is the first 
lesson of a scientific man. Science has lifted precision 
from the realm of fancy to that of the commonplace ; 
she could have no existence were it not for this keen de- 
sire to state facts as they are; she demands truth from 
her servitors, and if she sometimes excuses a blunder, 
she never pardons a lie. 

It seems to me that the author of a very remarkable 
paper which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT last Decem- 
ber, entitled ‘‘ The Relative Value of Life and Learning,” 
has still somewhat to learn in this art of being accurate. 
He has certainly fallen into some most grave errors, and, 
at the same time, given utterance to most astounding doc- 
trines. ‘‘ How puerile,” he exclaims, ‘‘ is the ultimatum 
of the Humane Society on Vivisection published in THE 
INDEPENDENT a few weeks ago,” quoting, at the same 
time, what purports to be the ‘‘ultimatum” itself. 
Well, in the first place, there is no such sentence to be 
found in the report of the American Humane Associa- 
tion. I speak with some little confidence, for I wrote 
the report myself. The Humane Association has issued 
no such “ultimatum.” What Professor Slosson -has 
quoted assuch is a sentence which appears to have been 
taken from one of four widely varying statements of 
opinion regarding vivisection, sent out for signatures, 
and which represented, not the views of the Association, 
but only of those who affixed thereto their names. A 
‘* puerile” statement, is it? I am very sorry to have it 
so decided. For the first name that appears under that 
sentence, heading a Jong list of eminent men, is the 
name of Herbert Spencer. 
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I venture to question very seriously the substantial ac. 

curacy of another assertion of Professor Slosson. In. 
stances of self-immolation on the altar of science, he tells 
us, are not rare; ‘‘ on the contrary, they are of daily oc. 
currence.” A biologist who wishes to study the life hig. 
tory of a tapeworm grows one in his own body ; a physi- 
cian ruins his health by experimenting on his own stom. 
ach ; “a sanitarian drinks sewer water for a month; 
such are the common events in the scientific world,” 
Really? We are listening to a scientific man who ig 
supposed to weigh his words ; are these the expression of 
clear, exact, scientific truth? ‘‘ Common events,” are 
they? ‘Ofdailyoccurrence”? Well, this is either pure 
scientific truth—or something else ; and without charac- 
terizing it, I venture to say it is not the first; that it is 
not a matter either ‘“‘ common,” or of ‘‘daily occurrence” 
for experimenters to drink sewer water, or to grow tape- 
worms. If of daily occurrence, suppose one ask for the 
recorded cases of a single month in 1893 or 1894? No 
one would deny that rare instances of such foolhardy 
experimentation may be cited, but they are not common 
or of daily or even monthly occurrence ; I should ques- 
tion whether a dozen instances in a dozen years could be 
quoted from scientific records. It is quite as inaccurate 
to assert that laws restricting experimentation upon ani- 
mals have ‘‘ shut out England from participation in the 
advance of modern medicine and surgery.” I fancy that 
Sir John Eric Ericheen, one of the most eminent surgeons 
of Great Britain, and author of a text-book on surgery, 
is quite as well acquainted with the operation of these 
laws as any ove in America. Ina letter received from 
him last summer, he says: 


“Experiments on living animals are most carefully re- 
stricted in this country; the ‘Cruelty to Animals Act’ 
provides most ample guaranties in this respect. Iacted as 
Government Inspector of Experiments on living animals 
for several years, and I can safely assert that the provi- 
sions of the Act were vigorously enforced.”’ 


Sir Joseph Fayrer, M.D., the Surgeon-General, ought to 
be somewhat acquainted with the needs of his profession : 
and in giving to the American Humane Association his 
views on vivisection. he approves of the very paragraphs 
which Professor Slosson denounces as ‘* puerile” ! 
When surgeons like these see no danger to medical 
science in the laws restricting vivisection in their coun- 
try, perhaps our tears over their decadence are a little 
out of place. 

Are there any boundaries within which a purely scien- 
tific curiosity should be restricted? There is a wide- 
spread sentiment which distinctly disapproves the 
search for physiological facts which have no conceiv- 
able relation to the treatment of human ailments, when- 
ever such investigation implies the torment of animals. 
Suppose, however, that we admit that research may be 
unrestrained ; shall Science be content with the lower 
forms of life? Granting that the highest aim of pure 
science is the pursuit of truth for truth’s sake, and that 
the agony of inferior organizations may ever subserve 
this end, why should we hesitate to make use of human 
beings in these researches? ‘Is a life for a line too dear 
a price to pay for additions to our knowledge?” ‘‘The 
aim of science,” savs Professor Slosson, ‘‘ is the advance- 
ment of human knowledge at any sacrifice of new 
life.” ‘If cats and guinea-pigs can be put to any higher 
use than to advance science, we do not know what it is. 
We do not know of any higher use we can put a man 
to.” ‘* Ahuman life is nothing compared with a new 
fact.” Well, I think the world is under obligations to 
any scientist who proclaims that creed so openly ; it 
serves to show us “where we are at”; it has been 
cherished in secret long enough. Some of us knew that 
this most horrible doctrine had existence, and of its 
practical application in certain cases; but never was it 
more openly proclaimed. This is the doctrine held by 
Dr. Bargigli, who, having purchased from unnatural 
parents the privilege of experimenting on their children, 
inoculated these little ones with matter from a leprous 
tumor, that he might see whether he could thus infect 
them with an incurable disease. Such, apparently is 
the dcctrine held by certain pathologists of Germary, 
who, we are told, have been experimenting upon patients 
in the last stages of consumption, to see whether can- 
cers could not be grafted upon them. Nor are these the 
worst instances of the practical application of that 
theory which Professor Slosson enunciates, that the aim 
of science is not ‘‘ the cure of disease or the saving of 
human life,” but ‘“‘ the advancement of human know!l- 
edge at any sacrifice of human life.” Not very long 
ago there appeared in the leading medical periodical 
of the United States an article by an American physi- 
cian, a graduate, by the way, from a college rather re- 
nowned for its extreme vivisection, giving a long and 
detailed account of certain experiments he had made 
while in charge of a ‘“‘ Free Dispensary.” A number of 
little children, twenty in all, were deliberately inoculated 
with the most horrible disease that afflicts the human 
race to-day, without the slightest thought of benefit to 
his victims, and solely as an experiment. They were 
already suffering from one incurable disorder, and the 
object of the investigation was to see whether, with 
another, and even worse disease, they might not be in- 
fected and poisoned. I shall not quote the full account 
of his experiments, because, unless this statement is 
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questioned, I do not care to expose him, anda few words 
must suffice : 

‘Qn November 14th, 1883, I inoculated with virus six 
. . . girls under twelve years of age. On December 14th, I 
repeated the experiment. . The last time I inocu- 
lated fourteen; no result followed in any of the twenty 
experiments. For the suggestion of this experiment, I am 
indebted to my friend, Dr. Pontoppidan, of Copenhagen.” 


Did be prove his theory to be correct? Not at all. 
‘*While the twenty cases . . . are not absolutely 
conclusive, still itis a point worth consideration.” The 
reeult, then, of these twenty ‘‘ experiments” upon little 
outcast girls is merely a point worth consideration. I 
agree heartily with that conclusion; it is worth most 
serious consideration. 

For myself, there are no words in the English language 
sufficiently strong to phrase my abhorrence of such 
human vivisections, and the doctrine upon which they 
rest ; and I believe this abhorrence is shared by the vast 
majority of men and women in the fnedical profession 
today. Before a man can begin experiments like these 
upon innocent and unsuspecting children, there must be 
a kind of atrophy of the moral sense. Noble, indeed, is 
that spirit which inspires men to risk health, comfort, 
life itself, for the good of humanity ; but it is self-sacri- 
fice—not sacrifice of others—that underlies the religion 
of Jesus Christ, Thelesson of the Cross is the nobility 
of self-sacrifice ; the dying. thief teaches the value of 
the lowest and meanest of our race. There is a story 
told of Passerot,a French scholar of the last century, 
which has present application. In his last days, dying 
of a mortal disease, he was brought unrecogaized into 
the Charity Hospital of Paris—a city, then as now, cele- 
brated for pitiless devotion to scientific curiosity. As 
the attending surgeon looked down upon the miserable 
being, he bethought him, perhaps, that ‘‘ a human life is 
nothing as compared with a new fact in science,” and 
speaking to his associates in Latin—the language used 
by learned men—he remarked : ‘‘ Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili,” At these words, the eyes of the dying 
man slowly opened; and then, to the physicians’ un- 
bounded astonishment, in the same lJanguage they had 
used to conceal intent, came from one they had taken to 
bea beggar, a scholar’s reply: ‘‘ Corpus non vile est, 
domini doctissimi, pro quo Christus ipse non dedigna- 
tus est mori!” (** Taat body is not vile, learned sirs, for 
which Christ himself disdained not to die!”’) Is the 
world ready to exchange this doctrine for the new theory 
of the worthlessness of life? Not yet. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS. 








BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





THE commerce of England, which has spread with un- 

precedented rapidity and enormous increase of volume 
during the present century, is one of the most visible signs 
of her wealth, and one of the main sources of her greatness 
and influence in the world. ‘‘The white wake of the At- 
lantic vessels,” said Emerson, “ is the true avenue to the 
palace-front of this seafaring people.” The white sails of 
our merchant vessels are dotted over every sea, and there 
is hardly an islet-rock in the remote Pacific, or the deso- 
late Antarctic Circle, which has not seen the black smoke 
flag of our steamers. We have turned the expansive vapor 
into our giant and all-powerful slave. We have seized the 
lightning by its wings of flame and bidden it obediently 

to flash our humblest messages round the girdled globe 

through tunneled mountains and the abysses of stormy 

seas. God has made us the accumulators of the worla’s 

riches, the carriers of its burdens, the manufacturers of 
1t8 Most universal goods. Yet splendid and immense as 
is the domain of our world-empire, which makes us the 
possessors of one-sixth of the land surface of the globe 
such prosperity and power have in them no elements of 
inherent permanence. “ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Car- 
thage, where are they?” What Lord Beaconsfielg said 
was not only eloquent, but true: that tho we were 
greater than Venice or than Tyre, yet if we were not 
faithful to our high mission as a nation, our glory might 
fade like the Tyrian dyes, andcrumble like the Venetian 
palaces, 

It is a necessary consequence of our commercial great- 
ness that vast multitudes of our young men earn their 
living in business, and that a large part of this “ busi- 
ness” is directly or indirectly commercial. What the 
J oung men now are, in their business character and re- 
lations, that will the future of England be. 

In the old warrior-commonwealths of Greece, fine 
muscular development, perfect physical beauty, heroic 
and self sacriticing courage in the battle-field, were held 
to be of the supremest importance. They would have 
hailed the spirit of the verse of our modern poet : 

“ Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain those all-conquering guns, 
Unless proud England keep untamed 
The true heart of her sons.” 
Nothing can better illustrate the consummate impor- 
tance which they attached to their young men, than the 
old Doric annual procession, in which the male popula- 
tion walked in three divisions: first, those who were 
past the zenith of their life ; then those who were in full 
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flush of youth ; lastly, the boys. Each, as they marched 
along, sang an iambic line, The elders sang : 


“In former days we lived as stalwart youths.” 
The young men sang : + 
“ Strong youths we are; and try us if thou wilt.” 


Then the boys, with all the confidence of boyish audac- 
ity, sang : 
“ Ay, and we shall be! better far than both.” 

The Greeks thus showed that to them the best meaning 
and value of life was crowded into those flushed and 
fleeting years, when ‘*‘ youth danceth like a bubble nim- 
ble and gay, and shineth like the luster of a rainbow, 
which hath no substance, but of which the very image 
and colors are fantastical.” 

Now physical health and vigor will never cease to be 
of capital importance for the youth of any nation which 
would not “‘ lose the wrestling thews which throw the 
world.” If we ever sink into a nationally puny physique, 
itis probable that we may become at the same time 
slight-natured and miserable. But of this, in the 
middle and upper classes, there is no danger. At any 
school in the Kingdom we may see our ‘‘ young barbar- 
ians all at play,” and may agree with Wellington, when 
looking at the playing: fields of Eton, he exclaimed, ‘‘ It 
was there that Waterloo was won!” Cricket, foot- 
bail, tennis, golf, bicycling, rowing, athletic sports, gym- 
nastic contests, have rendered a real service to the 
health and strength of all the youth of the English peo- 
ple, even in our great overcrowded cities, and will con- 
tinue to do so, unless they get tainted with the dry rot 
of betting. There is more danger of athletics being 
made too prominent than of their falling into neglect. 
Certainly we would advise every youth to promote 
sanity of mind by health of body, and to remember that 
‘* you cannot rumple the jerkin without rumpling the 
jerkin’s lining.” We will assume, then, that the young 
man begins his business career with a strong and 
healthy frame, and we would advise him, even on moral 
grounds, to cultivate strength and health to the best of 
his power, as a means of furthering the usefulness as 
well as the happiness of his life. 

But many other things are of supreme importance, 
and it is by moral qualities that the young man who 
aims at a high ideal in business must make his mark. 

For instance, it isalmost superfluous to dwell on the 
necessity for inflexible honesty and integrity. It is, I 
suppose, sometimes possible for an individual to make a 
sudden fortune by fraud and wrong ; and it seems to be 
possible to make a fortune by an unblushing and blatant 
puffing, which is a vulgar and greedy element in mod- 
ern life. But such means of enrichment are of their 
very nature extremely fugitive, and no nation’s com- 
merce could subsist by them uninjured for a single dec- 
ade. The foundation of English commerce, at any rate 
till comparatively recent times, was its thoroughness 
and soundness. All our customers throughout the 
world could rely on English goods. They were what 
they pretended to be. There were no shams or shoddy in 
them. Whether this continues to be the case so uni- 
versally as of old I do not know; but certain it is that 
every young man’s influence should be used to further 
rigid integrity. George Eliot, in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” was 
drawing 2 picture from the life when she described the 
disastrous collapse of Mr. Vincy’s prosperity so soon as 
he began to use the cheap dyes recommended by his 
sham-religious brother-in-law, which were soon found to 
rot the silks for which he had once been famous. 

Those who have examined English commerce and 
profess to know its secrets do not hesitate to declare 
that it involves a large amount of adulteration ; and no 
less a writer than Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a celebrated 
paper on English trade, pointed to the existence of many 
methods and practices to which, if they really ex.st, no 
other name than that of chicanery and dishonesty can 
be applied. That the young man in business may 
chance to be brought into contact with concerns con- 
ducted in a manner which will not stand the test—that 
he may find himself in positions in which it is assumed 

that he will not shrink from telling half-truths which 
are nearly akin to falsehood—that he may find himself 
initiated into certain secrets of the prison house, un- 
known to the general public, which, to a sensitive con- 
science, seem tainted with imposture—is certain. I 
have not infrequently received letters from young men 
who have found themselves placed in circumstances 
which caused them a constant struggle with the reproofs 
of a troubled conscience ; and from others, who, unable 
tosell their souls either for a mess of pottage or for a 
livelihood, have thrown up their situations, and faced 
the terrible difficulties of findiog fresh employment 
rather than do what no sophistry could persuade them 
to regard as fair or even excusable. It seems hard to 
advise a young man so circumstanced to take the manly 
and courageous course—to do the right, and at all cosis 
to shame the Devil. One who has never been called 
upon to make so serious a sacrifice may almost shrink 
from the cheap and easy task of telling another that he 


ought to make it. Yet, if God be God—if the superemi- . 


nent beatitude of right-doing have all the certainty of 
a law—there ought to be no possible hesitation about the 
matter. To face even the abandonment of a situation, 
on grounds of scrupulous honesty, may seem, in some 
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cases, a terrible sacrifice to make; but ‘“‘ what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ?” 

Next I would mention diligence and a certain disin- 
terested devotion to his employers’ service as an essen- 
tial for the highest success of the young man in business. 
A very rich man, who died with a title, once said to me, 
‘* Because I have been successful in life, many young men 
come to me and ask me to give them a start, But they 
all want to begin more or less where and how I end, not 
where and how I began. My own history was this: I 
was the son of poor parents ; the only education I ever 
got was at a freeschool, which I left at the age of four- 
teen. I was then putinto an office, I did my very best 
there ; but, as I was determined to get on, I looked out 
for the most eminent man in my profession, went to 
him, and asked him to let me work for him gratuitously 
when my business hours were over, simply that I might 
thoroughly understand the conditions of the business to 
which I had been apprenticed. He allowed me to come 
and work in the evening in his office with no salary, I 
worked hard. By the end of the year I had learned what 
I wished, but I had also made myself indispensable ; and 
the great man pressed me to enter his service with a 
good and increasing salary. That was the foundation of 
my present fortune.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ there is a check 
for a hundred pounds for your church. Don’t thank me! 
I really shall not miss it in the slightest degree at the 
end of the year. It makes no difference to me.” 

His remarks were only an illustration of the proverb 
that the crowd is all at the bottom. ‘ There’s plenty of 
room at the top.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE LAUREATESHIP. 


AN OFFICE OF FAVOR AND POLITICS—ALFRED AUSTIN 
AS A POET. 











BY KENYON WEST, 


WHEN Tennyson died, there was a great flutter in 
literary circles in regard to his successor in the Laureate- 
ship. There was scarcely a newspaper in England or in 
this country which did not have to say something about 
the respec.ive claims of William Watson or of Swin- 
burne, of William Morris or Alfred Austin; even of 
Lewis Morris and W. E. Henley. Oaly recently in an 
American periodical some enterprising writer has given 
Rudyard Kipling some free advertising by suggesting 
him as laureate! Of all the claims recently put forth, 
this seems the most unnecessary and far-fetched. In 
fact, writers of every description, men of authority and 
culture as well as men who didn’t know anything about 
the meaning or the origin of the office, men who didn’t 
know how to verify a surmise, to separate tradition 
from its essence of truth, how to quote a poem correctly 
or ascribe it to its proper source—all ventured to 
prophesy who would be Tennyson’s successor. 

Others, again, rang the changes upon the wearisome 
theme—why not abolish the Laureateship altogether? 
When Henry James Pye died the critics said the same 
thing. When Wordsworth died, they said it again. 
The Lordon Times was especially urgent that the laurel 
which had been worn so worthily by Ben Jonson and 
William Wordsworth should be put away unclaimed and 
unbestowed. In the interval between these great pvets 
the office had many times been degraded by flatterers of 
royalty, mere timeservers and sycophants; why not, 
then, let it cease? But inasmuch as so great a successor 
was found to Wordsworth, is it not well for these critics 
of the present time to be somewhat hopeful of the future 
of poetry in England? 

The poets laureate have from the very beginning been 
the butt of ridicule, the object of coarse lampoons and 
jests. Their great misfortune has, indeed, been that they 
were poets! Alexander Pope once said: ‘‘I believe if 
any one early in his life should contemplate the danger- 
eus fate of authors, he would scarce be of their number 
on any consideration. Their life is a warfare upon 
earth.” 

The journalists of the present day have refrained from 
speaking of Alfred Tennyson in any terms but those of 
reverence for his genius and sorrow for his death; but 
they have seized every chance to have a fling at the men 
who were laureates before him. They have not always 
stopped to remember that the Laureateship, tho indeed 
bestowed often upon men eminent for their services to 
literature, was not (in its first intention) a gift because 
the recipient was greater than other poets. He wasa 
court poet, a member of the royal household, aman who 
would be willing to fan the sacred flame of poesy into a 
blaze whenever any State occasion required. When 
ignoble sovereigns were extolled, was not poor poetry 
often inevitable? And when bad poets were chosen 
because of their political views or simply to fill vp a 
vacancy, was not bad poetry inevitable? 

Hugh Miller gave an unintentional description of the 
work of many of the laureates when he wrote that 
charming letter to bis daughter in answer to her ques- 
tion, if he had written in a certain album in the inn at 
Huna: : 

“Well, I did write init and what I did write was, tho 
not poetry, a kind of verse. In one respect your papa re- 
semblesa great many other grown-up people—he occa- 
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sionally writes bad verses; but then, unlike many of the 

others, he knows the verses to be bad. In all verse-writing 

a sort of marriage should take place, a marriage between 

the lady Rhyme and the gentleman Reason; but in many 

verses the parties do not come together at all, and in many 
more the union is far from being a bappy one. It is only 
those Heaven-made marriages that are happy, in which 
genius enacts the part of the priest. That in which I took 

@ part in the inn at Huna was at best only a kind of hum- 

drum fisher wedding; the bridegroom, tho not quitea fool, 

was decidedly commonplace, and the bride, if not a fright, 
was at least plain.” 

These journalists have a perfect right to express their 
personal opinion of the respective merits or demerits of 
Eusden, Whitehead, Tate, Shadwell or Cibber ; but they 
should remember that the period in which they wrote 
their laureate odes was that ‘‘ interregnum” in the history 
of English poetry, that period in which “ the essentially 
poetical in earthly things had become all but a lost art, 
and poetry had become a degraded synonym for verse- 
making.” 

In the eighteenth century there were even fewer great 
poets from whom to choose a laureate than there are now 
in England, And one noble poet chosen, Thomas Gray, 
refused the appointment. De Quincey told a pertinent 
story, making use of the old ballad word ‘ wale” for our 
modern word choice. A rustic laird got intoxicated 
every night and had to be taken home by his servant 
Andrew, In spite of And.«w’s efforts the laird some- 
times fell off his horse, and one night as he fell, his wig 
came off. Both laird and wig fell into a peat moss, and 
both were fished out by Andrew. Bat the laird in his 
confusion put on the wig wrong side before, thought 
therefore it could not be his own wig, but some other 
man’s. He communicated the suspicion to Andrew who 
replied stoutly: ‘* Hout, laird, there’s nae wale o’ wigs in 
@ peat moss !” 

The interregnum in English poetry from Milton to 
Wordsworth was very much like a peat moss. 

It is, perhaps, useless at this late day to give examples 
of the historical inaccuracies of which the average jour- 
nalist has been guilty when writing about the men who 
preceded Tennyson. Chaucer, Skelton, Spenser, Daniel, 
and others, have been classed among the laureates of the 
past, no investigation bas been made as to how the tra- 
dition arose that they were called laureates. Then these 
journalists have shown little comprehension of the mean- 
ing of the office ; what qualifications are necessary in a 
poet who aspires to the honor, why even some great and 
some notable men of genius could never hope to be hon- 
ored with the laurel crown. One of the most annoying 
blunders made by the daily press was the repeated quo- 
tation of the foilowing sonnet. The first journal to quote 

it must have got it from Walter Hamilton’s book on the 
Laureates, a fine book in many respects, but one which 
gives undue prominence to the burlesques and lampoons 
which were directed against the laureates. This sonnet, 
wrongly imputed to Wordsworth, was probably written 
by one like the authors of the ‘‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads,” 
who seized every opportunity, fitting or unfitting, 
to ply their contemptible trade and have a fling at any- 
thing or anybody whose services to humanity should be 
treated with reverent gratitude, rather than harsh and 
witless parody. Here is the spurious sonnet. Words- 
worth is supposed to be speaking of the bays: 

“ Bays, which in former times have graced the brow 
Of some, who lived and loved and sang and died; 
Leaves that were gathered or the pleasant side 

Of old Parnassus from Apollo’s bough; 
With palpitating hand I take ye now, 
Since worthier minstrel there is none beside, 
And witha thrill of song half deified 
I bind them proudly on my locks of snow. 
There shall they bide till he who follows next, 
Of whom I cannot even guess the name, 
Shall, by Court favor, or some vain pretext 
Of fancied merit, desecrate the same, 
And think, perchance, he wears them quite as well 
As the sole bard who sang of Peter Bell.” 

With wonderful sang-froid one of our most prominent 
newspapers, the New York Tribune, quoted this son- 
net, and then ended with the significant sentence: “ He 
who ‘ followed next’ was Tennyson”! 

After the rumored appointment of John Ruskin had 
been discussed on all sides, the press paid less attention 
to the question, and when it was found that Gladstone 
made no appointment, and Rosebery kept silent, the 
flutter gradually ceased ; tho every now and then some 
writer would once more take up his pen to venture a 
prophecy or express an opinion, Quite recently The New 
York Times gave space to a most interesting symposium 
of these prophecies and opinions. Coming from eminent 
men like Edmund Clarence Stedman, Prof. Charles F. 
Richardson and Richard Watson Gilder, the discussion 
has weight and authority. These men all favored the 
appointment of Swinburne, Mr, Gilder expressed his 
preference ‘‘ with some diffidence.” Professor Richard- 
son thought that when all deductions are made Swin- 
burne remains the most significant singer of to-day, 
Mr. Stedman said : ‘‘ It is my feeling that Mr. Swinburne 

really has no peer in any competition for the Laureate- 
ship,” 

But the question of Swinburne’s availibility did not 
rest simply upon the fact that he is, perhaps, the greatest 
poet now living in England. Swinburne is all that 
Stedman says he is, ‘‘the finest lyric voice in England, 
the most eloquent living master of the ode and song”; 
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but the traditions of the Laureateship demand some- 
thing besides being a good poet. There has always been 
something like a mercantile transaction about the Laure- 
ateship. The Government bestows the honor, and in 
return for this the poet laureate is expected to write 
certain thinge. Cowper called these things the laureate’s 
‘‘ quit-rent odes, his peppercorns of praise.” 

From Shadwell’s time to that of Southey these odes 
were compulsory; birthdays of the sovereign, New 
Year’s Day, many public occasions, had to be celebrated 
by a poem from the laureate. Tho Southey stipulated 
that he should write only when and how he chose, he 
seemed to feel a moral compulsion to write on nearly 
every public occasion when a laureate ode would be in 
order. When Wordsworth, however, accepted the laurel 
he was a man old in years, whose heart had been touched 
by many heavy sorrows. After 1843 he was in no condi- 
tion to write much poetry of any kind ; but he produced 
one ode in his official capacity—that on the Installation 
of Prince Albert as Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Tennyson wrote many laureate odes, he wrote 
them when his spirit prompted ; but his spirit was always 
in sympathy with the Government, and these odes were 
sincere. Ihave always thought the Queen must have 
loved Tennyson for that exquisite dedication of ‘‘ The 
Idylls of the King.” It seems clear that tho the modern 
era of the Laureateship is different from what it was in 
Dryden’s or Shadwell’s time, the traditions of the past 
have still a good deal of weight ; and that the laureate 
would have to be either a sympathetic adherent of the 
Crown and of the policies of the Government, or he 
would have to be a hypocrite. A man like Swinburne, 
unless his opinions have undergone a complete change— 
a change as radical as that of Southey—would not be in 
that harmony with the monarchy which is essential. He 
may be a loyal Englishman in one sense. Shelley had a 
burning, enthusiastic love for his country ; he would 
have died in what he conceived to be her service; but his 
opinions might have clashed with every one of her 
statesmen, and would it not have been almosta ludicrous 
anomaly to have seen him made poet laureate? Mr. 
Stedman says: 


‘As to Swinburne’s republicanism, more than one poet 
of gentle blood in England has carried a passion for free- 
dom to the utmost; and when Oxford is proudly laying 
claim to Shelley, there can be no dtstrust of the singer of 
Italian liberty and reform in England. Whenever the 
supremacy of Great Britain has been at stake, the patriot- 
ism of Swinburne has given no uncertain sound.” * 

Were Jean Ingelow not a woman she might have been 
thought to fill all requirements. The only thing which 
shut her out was the mere accident of birth. She isa 
spontaneous singer like Tennyson, a true lyrist, and like 
Tennyson she has given sublime expression to the many 
phases of her age; she is a Churchwoman, a loyal pa- 
triot, her Muse is pure and of lofty lineage. She is all 
that could possibly be desired, and were it possible t> 
have appointed her, there would be no anti-climax, no 
invidious comparisons between her and her glorious 
predecessor. 

But we had better give up instituting comparisons ; 
they will surely result in disappointment, and cause 
needless controversy. The appointment of Mr. Alfred 
Austin to the vacant post has settled the vexed ques- 
tion of Tennyson’s successor, and it is well to be hopeful of 
the future of the Laureateship in England. Alfred Aus- 
tin cannot, of course, hope to be the peer of Tennyson ; 
there is no man now living wbo can hope to be that. 
Alfred Austin has not done ignoble work in literature. 
It is not remarkable, certainly ; it shows patient indus- 
try, culture of thought, delicacy of taste, but it rarely 
shows genius—that inspired and magnetic quality which 
gives perennial vitality to a man’s work. In the ap- 
pointment of Alfred Austin we have proof that many 
former traditions of the Laureateship have been ob- 
served. Inthe past it was not only a gift given to that 
poet who would be in sympathy with the Government, 
butit was often given simply because of patronage, what 
we would call in this country judicious wire- pulling. 

When Warton died, Henry James Pye received the lau- 
rel: not because there were not greater poets in the 
realm than he, nor because many of these poets were 
not men as loyal as he, as devoted to the King, as con- 
servative in their politics. He got the appointment be- 
cause he had a good friend at court, just as Whitehead 
had received the appointment because of the friendship 
of Lord Jersey. The one thing essential is to get rid of 
the idea that the greatest poet in the land should neces- 
sarily be laureate. Desirable, fitting it may be, but not 
necessary. The traditions of the laureate will admit 
many men whom the critics might possibly be disposed 
to reject. It is also neither curteous nor necessary to 
say too much in criticism of the man who has the dis- 
tinction, the great honor, of being the fifteenth Poet 
Laureate in regular succession, from the era of the illus- 
trious Ben Jonson to the present time. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE King of Portugal, when he appeared in public, 
in London recently, wore the orders of the Garter, of 
Christ, of the Tower and Sword, of Santiago, and of Our 
Lady of Villa Vicosa. Whereupon the irreverent Ameri- 
can, who happened to be present, said that he looked like 
a bargain counter on “ribbon” day. 
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THE TRUE ENGLISH SENTIMENT. 


BY MRS. HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH. 





(Mrs. EL1zaABETH CADyY STANTON kindly allows us to publish 
the following portion of a letter from her daughter, who resides 
in England. It isa plea for peace.—ED. IND.] 

I think we should, especially at this season, express 
peace and good-will. We should exchange personal and 
national greetings. I hope you will use your influence 
everywhere to quiet the fever into which our beloved 
country has fallen. Americans, when they come here, 
are attracted by their own set, one sort drift into ‘‘ soci- 
ety” another seek literary people, a third, high placed 
politicians ; but almost universally those who come, as 
well as those who remain at home, are totally ignorant 
of English democracy. The enormous changes in Great 
Britain during the last half-century are entirely ignored; 
and yet so great has been the evolution that the power of 
the people is greater and more direct in many particulars 
in England than in America. If the mighty changes 
which have been wrought had been brought about by 
bloody revolution instead of peaceful political methods, 
we Americans would be more cognizant of the reality of 
the democracy across the seas. Such is the power of 
democracy in Great Britain, that it would have been 
impossible in England to have hung the Chicago anarch- 
ists, impossible for a great employer like Pullman to 
have refused arbitration during the recent strike. What 
volumes it speaks that just before the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared an income tax unconstitu- 
tional, Sir William Harcourt increased still more the in- 
come tax in Great Britain, and introduced for the first 
time the truly democratic principle of graduated taxa- 
tion. Think, too, of the good and ever improving po- 
sition women have under English rule! Every 
qualified woman has every franchise in Great Britain 
except the parliamentary vote. England sets an exam- 
ple in this tothe Empire State, which has been the most 
exercised about the increase of Great Britain’s dominion 
even by an acre. Now my point is this, that even if 
England were seeking to widen her colonies in South 
America—which has yet to be proved—true democracy 
could but be benefited. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, as represented in both the United States and Eng- 
land, is self-government, No other modern people has 
our knack for orderly political evolution. We two 
nations are equally advanced, and for an Anglo Saxon 

colony to encroach on the domain of an anarchic Spanish 
Republic can only mean, in the end, greater peace, pros- 
perity and orderly development for the world. The 
Monroe Doctrine was aimed at the establishment of 
monarchic rule in America ; but what we ought to see 
is that the extension of England never means now the 
establishment of thronesand crowned heads. The Queen 
has no more political power than the reigning society 
lady of Washington. Democracy rightly or wrongly 
rules in England as in America. As a believer in 
democracy, I hope the two nations, who at present ex- 
press the democratic principle most perfectly, may spread 
and carry their political ideas over the world, 
BASINGSTOKE, ENGLAND. 
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A TERRIBLE INDICTMENT. 
THE CRIMES OF THE BOERS. 











BY AN AMERICAN RESIDENT IN THE TRANSVAAL, 





Soon after we moved into the Transvaal, in 1894, a war 
broke outin the northern part of the country, some three 
hundred miles from Johannesburg, between the Govern- 
ment and the people of Malaboch, a petty native chief. 
Reports reached us from time to time of the cruelties 
practiced upon these people by the Boer soldiers, and es- 
pecially the story of the way in which they were treated 
at the close of the war, when Malabcch was taken pris- 
oner and his people divided out among the Boer farmers 
for enforced labor for five years, into practical slavery ; 
families broken up ; and the transportation of the people 
carried out in the most brutal manner. It was said at 
the time that the reports were greatly exaggerated, and 
we, with others, did not know what to believe. We had 
an opportunity, however, to talk with a missionary from 
that dis:rict who assured us that the reports were not at 
all exaggerated. Lately the facts which had been 80 as- 
siduously suppressed have come to light, and have been 
published, with names, places and dates, in a way that 
admits of no denial. They form a terrible indictment of 


* the Boer and his Government, and prove that he is unfit 


to be trusted with the care of these native tribes within 
his borders. 

The Indictment is comprised under three heads, as 
follows : 

1. Malaboch and his people were goaded on to war by 
injustice and oppression, by unlawful seizure of their 
land and cattle to enrich individual officials, or the Boer 
farmers of the district. The war was ostensibly on the 
ground that Malabocb had refused to pay the hut tax im- 
posed by the Government; but Malaboch maintained 
that these taxes were paid even to excess. Instead of 
making an official inquiry into his complaints, the Gov- 
ernment sent two commandants against Malaboch, and 
these burnt the kraals and carried off the crops of his 
people. The real animus of the move against Malaboch 
is shown clearly in a letter written by a magistrate, 
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August 30th, 1894, who stated that Malaboch’s land had 
been given to five white men, and that these men could 
not get the land until Malaboch and his people were re- 
moved. 

2, The manner of conducting the war was stained by 
inhuman cruelty and treachery, including the abuse of 
the flag of truce, and the habitual shooting down of na- 
tive women. 

Both these practices were frequent enough to cause 
the Commanding General, Joubert, to issue an order for- 
bidding either practice ; but the order was not obeyed. 
The campaign was marked by brutal indifference and 
neglect respecting the wounded of their native allies, 
one commandant refusing to treat the wounded at all. 
Such stories as these are told by an eye-witness: On one 
occasion women were shot down by the young Boers, 
and when the commandant was told of it he laughed, 
and seemed to think it rather a clever piece of work. 
When the native women attempted to leave by stealth 
at night the mountain where Malaboch was invested, a 
picket was thrown out to prevent it. One night the 
parents of a little boy were both killed, and the boy was 
given to the General. One night a poor woman who had 
stolen out to get some water for her wounded husband 
was shot through the leg by the picket. The burying of 
the enemy’s dead was never thought of. Decaying bodies 
lay for months by the side of the rcad within sight. A 
little mission station, with the white flag flying over it, 
was sacked and burnt. No one knew, or would know, 
why it was done. The missionary, when questioned 
about it, replied, with a shrug of his shoulders : ‘‘ They 
never respect the flag of truce.” 

3. After the wars were concluded, not only the con- 
quered tribes, but others that were nentral, were seized 
and divided up among the Boer farmers into practical 
slavery. The method of their conveyance before distri- 
bution was such as to cause great distress, and death 
from exposure and starvation in large numbers. Women 
in childbirth were abandoned and corpses lefc unburied 
by the common transport road. There is on recorda 
pitiful story of this ‘‘Sorrowful March of the 5,000,” 
printed by the one newspaper in this country that 
was brave enough and disinterested enough to bring 
to light these appalling facts. Such barbarities stand 
alongside the Armenian atrocities in their horror, and 
will not easily be forgotten or forgiven. The lands and 
cattle of these unfortunates were seized and sold or 
stolen. 

4, This contempt for the right of the native to security 
of life and property, is not confined to a time of war but 
is the habitual attitude toward him of the Boer commu- 
nity. Acts of oppression, injustice and brutality are of 
every-day occurrence, from which there is no appeal, 
for which there is no redress. These people are slave- 
holders at heart. They have been living at warfare with 
the native tribes for two hundred years, and they look 
upon them as dogs. 

These statements are now corroborated, and have 
been handed over to Mr. Chamberlain, the English Colo- 
nial Secretary, who has promised an inquiry concerning 
them. England has the best of rights to interfere as, in 
her treaty with the Transvaal in handing back the coun- 
try to the Boers, at the close of their war of independ- 
ence, the fair and humane treatment of the natives was 
demanded and promised. This promise the Boers have 
shamefully violated. It is a thousand pities that Eng- 
land ever gave back this country to them at all. 

There are eighteen gentleman, residents in the coun- 
try, who are prepared to appear before a British or a 
mixed British and Transvaal Commission of Inquiry 
and confirm under oath the above-stated facts. They 
decline doing so before a purely Transvaal Commission, 
as they are convinced of the uselessness of so doing. In 
the interests of humanity we must hope that Great 
Britain will be compelled to take cognizance of the 
matter, 

The race prejudice, which is as strong among the 
white settlers of South Africa as in the Southern States 
of our own country, makes it difficult for colored per- 
sons to get justice. Particular instances of this are seen 
constantly in the Transvaal. The Government here re- 
quires every native leaving the Gold Fields to carry a 
traveling pass which should rightfully cost the bearer 
one shilling, but the dispensing of these passes is farmed 
out to the highest bidder, much as the Turkish Govern- 
ment farms out its taxes. The parties at Johannesburg 
who have charge of it at present are a merchant firm 
who deal in such articles as natives usually buy, blan- 
kets, knives, etc., and the passes are bought over the 
same counter where these things are sold. Often the 
natives come to the missionary and complain that their 
traveling pass is refused them unless they first pur- 
chase something else from the store, and this at an ex- 
orbitant price. Such blackmailing is against the printed 
rules of the Company ; but the rule is evidently for 
ornament only. A short time ago a native made such a 
Complaint to his missionary, and the case was followed 
up and taken into court, altho the trial was postponed 
time and again to the great annoyance and loss of time 
and money to the native, who had finished his time of 
work, and was only waiting for this trial to be over to 
return to his home on the coast. When at last the case 
was tried the blackmailing clerk escaped punishment in 
Spite of perfectly conclusive evidence against him, for 
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the remarkable reason that it could not beshown that he 
was personally benefited by such extortion. 

The Natal Government has lately sent a young repre- 
sentative to this city, whose business it will be to look 
after the rights and interests of the natives of the colony 
who have come here to work. Sucha protector is great- 
ly needed, and the Natal Government deserves praise 
for such an act of kindness toward its native population. 

JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


” 





THE DUTCH BOERS. 


THE EMIGRANT FARMERS AND THE ENGLISH IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 








BY THE REV. LEWIS GROUT. 


It was about the middle of the seventeenth century 
(April, 1652) that the Dutch East India Company, sce- 
ing what a good replenishing station the Cape of Good 
Hope would make for ships plying between Europe and 
the East, sent a colony of soldiers and others there to 
build a fort and plant a garden on lands which, the year 
previous, one cf their number, a shipwrecked merchant, 
Dr. Van Riebeck, had purchased of the natives for fifty 
thousand guilders—a big sum as compared with the 
sixty guilders which was originally paid for Manbattan 
Island. The little colony had many things to contend 
with, yet went on to prosper. At the end of six years it 
numbered 360 souls. Between the years 1685 and 1690 
about three hundred Huguenots, men, women and chil- 
dren, of whom France was not worthy, found their way 
to the Cape. From these 
* Pilgrim fathers, noblest blood of sunny France, 

Broad-browed men of free-born spirit, lighted with the eagle 

glance,” 
have come some of the most valuable elements of the 
white race in South Africa. 

As the colony advanced in age and the Government in 
strength, they pushed the natives back, and reduced 
some of them to the condition of serfs, or ‘‘ appren- 
tices ” as they called them, and step by step extended 
their jurisdiction in various directions, till, at the end 
of the first century, they had possession of an area of 
more than 100,009 square miles of territory. Near the 
close of the eighteenth century (1795) the English cap- 
tured the Cape, but in 1802 restored it again to the 
Dutch. In 1806 the English took it again, tho not with- 
out a desperate resistance, and from that time to the 
present it has remained in their possession. 

The Dutch (‘' Boers,” or farmers,as they came to be 
called) could never forgive the Eaoglish for taking from 
them what they claimed as their own country, and-as 
the years went on many were the times and ways and 
causes of collision and strife between them and their 
captors. Under their own rule, when cattle were stolen 
from them by the natives, they went out inacommando, 
or armed force, and recovered an equivalent ; under 
English rule, this was not allowed; upon which the 
Dutchmen said, it was a hard case to pay heavy taxes 
for protection, and then get neither protection from the 
Government, nor permission to protect themselves. But 
the crowning act of offense was when, in 1833-37, the 
British Government took from them their so-called 
‘** apprentices,” or slaves, and allowed them only about 
£35 per head as compensation for their loss. The pas- 
toral portion of the Boers had never acquiesced in Eag- 
lish rule, and their disgust at these and other grievances 
now determined many of them to throw up their claim 
and quit the colony. And now it was that some five or 
six thousand stout, indignant Dutchmen, heads of large 
households, gave up their big farms, gathered up their 
more valuable portable effects, took their families, cat- 
tle, sheep, horses, their Bibles and their old rifles, in- 
spanned their big wagons, called the ugliest oxen in the 
team by theopprobrious name of ‘ England,” set their 
faces to the northward, and started for a land of free- 
dom. Coming to the Orange River, they crossed over 
and took up their abode where some of their kith and 
kin had already settled, and were living in peace by 
virtue of agreements they had made with the few natives 
they found there. Those few natives, each individual 
of whom was “ iaying claim to a tract of land of enor- 
mous extent, were quite ready to turn their claims to 
account by selling or leasing the ground ata very low 
rate, and moving to other places themselves ; and so all 
parties were satisfied.” Here, beyond the limits of Brit- 
ish rule, a portion of them remained, and eventually 
(1846) formed a kind of patriarchal commonwealth, 
under the name of Orange Free State; while an- 
other portion inspanned their wagons again, nine 
hundred strong, took their families, cattle and other 
effects, followed up the Orange River, crossed 
the Kwathlamba Mountain, the ‘“ Drakenberg” of 
the Dutch, and came down into Natal, hoping to make 
that beautiful country a new Netherlands, and there 
find rest and peace. But, in 1841, the English Governor 
of the Cape, whence they had fled, warned them not to 
touch his ‘‘allies,” the Amampando, The reply of the 
Boers was that they had nothing to do with the English, 
and would protect their own preperty as they chose. 

‘¢ Two hundred and fifty British soldiers landed at Natal. 
The Boers told them to quit; they attacked ,the Boers, 
but were defeated and blockaded in their camp. At 
length more English soldiers were landed, and Natal 
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was made an English colony.” Some of them submitted 
to what they regarded as a great wrong; but the larger 
part of them withdrew, some of them direct to their 
fellows on the Orange River, and some northward to 
another district north of Klipp River, as yet the bound- 
ary of Natal in that direction. But in 1845, after three 
years of much effort and suffering to make for them- 
selves a new and free home, the Colonial Government 
took in that section by proclaiming the Buffalo River 
the northern boundary of Natal; thus, once more, at- 
tempting to subject the Boers to British rule. Yet now, 
more than ever, exasperated by what they regarded as 
continued persecution, most of the Boers, after resisting 
for a time, migrated ‘to the Vaal country. 

And now the Boers in the Orange Free State, after ten 
years of prosperous autonomy, were doomed to a like 
bitter experience, when, in 1843, the Cape Colonial Gov- 
ernment took it upon itself to change the name of the 
‘Orange Free State” to the ‘‘Orange River Sover- 
eignty,” and proclaim it annexed to the Cape Colony, on 
the pretext of protecting the Griquas against encroach- 
ments upon their territory. The Boers took to arms and 
made an obstinate resistance, but were defeated. Upon 
this many of them migrated to the north of the Vaal 
River, where, with others, they eventually, in 1852, es- 
tablished the Transvaal, or South African Republic ; 
while others, to the number of 12,000, without abating 
their hostile feelings toward their conquerors, still con- 
tinued their abode in the Orange River country, evi- 
dently believing that the end was not yet. 

After four years of bitter experience, strife, waste of 
life and treasure, among and between the English, the 
Dutch and native tribes, especially when heavy bills 
for inglorious conquests began to come in to the Home 
Treasury of the former, Great Britain began to think she 
was engaged in a bad cause and had better be trying to 
get out of it. Accordingly, at a special gathering, gen- 
erally called ‘* the Sand River Convention,” held in the 
Sovereignty, January 17th, 1852, through authorized 
representatives of the British Government in consultation 
with “the Emigrant Farmers beyond the Waal River,’ 
Her Majesty the Queen solemnly promised ‘‘in the full- 
est manner to guarantee their future independence and 
the right to manage their own affairs and to govern 
themselves by their own laws, without any interference 
on the partof the British Government,” distinctly pledg- 
ing her word also that ‘‘no encroachment shall be 
made by Her Government on the territory beyond, to 
the north of the Vaal River”; all of which was duly 
ratified and sanctioned by the proper authorities of her 
Government, A similar course was adopted at a similar 
convention, two years later, February 234, 1854, by the 
abandonment and renunciation of British dominion over 
the Orange Free State, or Sovereignty, ‘‘ freeing the 
inhabitants of the territory between the Orange and 
Vaal Rivers from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
declaring them a free and independent peopie, and the 
Government thenceforth a free and independent govern- 
ment.” In each case, the Boers on their part undertook 
that no slavery should be permitted or practiced in 
their country. 

Some five years later, 1859, Sir George Grey, Governor 
of CapeColony, began to urge the idea of a general union 
of all South African States, colonial, free and native, 
under the British Crown. His proposition took well 
with many at the Cape, and seemed to be regarded with 
favor by some in Downing Street. But the Governor’s 
policy was disallowed by Lord Derby, and Sir George 
was ordered to resign and return home. Some years 
later this idea was revived by the British Government 
as represented by its Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, 
who, in 1875, took upon himself to ask the Governor of 
the Cape to have the colonists make arrangements for 
the establishment of such a universal South African 
confederacy. But the Cape Legislature, and especially 
the older colonists, rejected Lord Carnarvon’s proposal, 
as did the two Dutch Republics, being, as they were, not 
at all inclined to come again under Britishrule. Lord 
Carnarvon then sent out the historian Froude to make 
speeches from town to town in favor of the confedera- 
tion scheme. The colonists ‘disliked this interfer- 
ence of the British with their affairs, and a second 
attempt at a conference, in 1876, was a failure. 
Only Natal would consent to have part and lot with all 
the other provinces. The Transvaal Free State, least of 
all, would consent to merge its polivical life in the pro- 
jected imperial project. The Orange Free State was 
equally opposed to it. Meantime, the correspondence of 
Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of Cape Colony, with his 
Secretary of State in London, ‘‘ betrayed a vehement 
prejudice, a restless, fault-finding and tale-bearing spirit 
against the Transvaal Government. Everything they 
did, and things they never did, were made grounds of 
censure, and construed in the worst possible light.’ 

Things done by the British Government, and by all 
other Governments, in respect to captives in war, things 
done in the United States and other States, in respect to 
convicts and tramps, being done by the Boers, were rep- 
resented to the Home Government, in England, by Gov- 
ernor Barkly, of the Cape Colony, as amounting to ‘‘a 
system of quasi slavery, and in direct conflict with the 
Convention of 1852,” by reason of which the Transvaal 
Republic had forfeited its right to political existence. 
Moreover, for a long time the English had been jealous 
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of the Boers’ influence over the Zulu king, Cete- 
wayo and his realm—a realm which the former were 
evidently now eager to acquire. A state of temporary, 
internal confusion having now befallen the counsels of 
the Transvaal Government, an English coterie of the 
gold-field adventurers thought this a good time to raise 
the cry of impending public ruin, such as could be 
averted only by a revolution. Grossly distorted facts 
and utterly false reports were sent to Cape Town, 1,500 
miles away, there to feed the policy of supplanting the 
Transvaal Government, and from the Cape to England 
for the same purpose; the Cape Governor writing to 
Lord Carnarvon that, in his opinion, ‘‘ the Transvaal 
Republic should be united with the British colonies”; 
that it would no longer be expedient to co-operate with 
that Government “as a separate State.” Accordingly, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, of Natal, being now in Eng- 
land, was appointed Special Commissioner to the Trans- 
vaal, ‘‘ with large discretionary powers to act in such 
manner as he may deem in accordance with British in- 
terests, and with the general policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” A writ of annexation, to be served by 
him on an independent free State, some six months 
later, was that day put in his pocket in Downing Street. 

Of this Downing Street decree, the 40,000 Dutch 
farmers, whom it especially concerned, were, for the 
present and for long, kept in perfect ignorance. Sir 
Theophilus and a staff of English officials, escorted by a 
score of Natal mounted police, arrived at Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal Republic, January 22d, 1877. 
There he quietly sat till the twelfth of April, when he 
produced Queen Victoria’s Royal Commission, dated 
Balmoral, October 9th, 1876, and thereupon issued his 
proclamation, ‘‘ that the territory heretofore known as 
the South African Republic shall be, and shall be taken 
to be, British territory.” The President of the Republic 
protested; the Volksraad protested; the Executive 
Council protested. President Burgers had visited 
England and could not think it possible that the British 
Government would sanction the shedding of blood for 
such a purpose as destroying a free State of Europeans 
by descent, race, language and religion, whose integrity 
the Queen had, twenty-five years before, solemnly prom- 
ised to protect. Sir T. Shepstone, Special. Commissioner 
and Annexer, now became Administrator, or actual Gov- 
ernor of the Transvaal. But among the Boers the oppo- 
sition to the high-handed act he had perpetrated became 
more and more bitter the wider and longer it was 
known. Two special delegates were sent to remonstrate 
with Her Majesty’s Government in London; but in vain. 
According to the instructions she gave her Special 
Commissioner, Shepstone, the annexation was to be 
provisional, temporary. Now these delegates are told 
it is absolute, final. The annexation was to be con- 
ditioned, in a measure, upon the pleasure of the people. 
The 40,000 Dutchmen over whom Sir T. Shepstone was 
ruling in 1877 were resolutely opposed to him and his pol- 
icy. Out of 8,000 electors, or enfranchised burghers, 6,591 
signed a memorial against being annexed to the British 
Empire, and praying the Queen that their country’s 
independence might be restored ; yet all in vain. 

The spirit of those 40,000 Boers, at the time of which 
we speak, as their spirit to-day, when their number is 
greatly enlarged and similar dangers threaten them, 
may be seen in the oath of mutual allegiance which a 
goodly number of their representative men took at that 
time, at the Wonderfontein meeting in the Transvaal, 
as follows: 


“In the presence of Almighty God, the Searcher of 
hearts, and praying for his gracious assistance and mercy, 
we, burghers of the South African Republic, have solemnly 
agreed, for us and for our children, to unite in a holy cov- 
enant, which we confirm with a solemn oath. It is now 
forty years since our fathers left the Cape Colony to be- 
come a free and independent people. These forty years 
were forty yearsof sorrow and suffering. We have founded 
Natal, the Orange Free State, and the South African Re- 
public, and three times has the English Government tram- 
pled on our liberty; and our flag, baptized with the blood 
and tears of our fathers, has been pulled down. As bya 
thief in the night has our free Republic been stolen from 
us. We cannot suffer this, and we may not. It is the 
will of God that the unity of our fathers and our love to 
our children should oblige us to deliver unto our children, 
unblemished, the heritage of our fathers. It is for this 
reason that we here unite, and give each other the hand as 
men and brethren, solemnly promising to be faithful to 
our country and people, and, looking unto God, to work 
together unto death for the restoration of the liberty of 
our Republic. So truly help us God Almighty.” 


This oath struck most people as the oath of men de- 
serving to be respected. The best and, indeed, the gen- 
eral opinion in America was, that ‘‘ the British hadn’t a 
shadow of reason for making war upon the Transvaal.” 
‘The sympathy of Europe was with the Boers.” Many 
were the petitions presented to the British Government 
—one from Utrecht signed by some five thousand Hol- 
landers, including all the leading men of the country, 
‘‘ urging that the rights of the Boers be respected in ac- 
cordance with their own demand”; yet all to no pur- 
pose. British troops were poured into the Transvaal ; 
they were promptly met by men who knew how to fight, 
and knew that they had a just cause. In battle after 
battle the British were beaten. The last place where 
the English locked horns with the Dutch was at Majuba 
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Hill, February 27th, 1881. After several hours of hard 
fighting the British were dislodged and put to flight, 
subject to a most Crushing and humiliating defeat. 
Many of their officers were killed or wounded. Out of a 
force of some seven hundred, it is said that only about 
one hundred escaped. Hostilities were now suspended ; 
the army, or what there was left of it, was withdrawn ; 
two conventions were called—one in 1881, the other in 
1884—which finally practically gave the Boers about all 
they asked—‘‘ complete self-government,” with suze- 
rainty reduced, as the best of authority said, ‘‘ to a mere 
shadow.” 

Yet now again, after fifteen years, the English, or some 
of them, seem to have been planning and plotting to 
overthrow the Transvaal Government, or at least so 
change the character of it, that it may be possible to 
compel it to submit to being merged in a great Anglo- 
African confederacy and come essentially under British 
rule, Just who were the prime movers in this apparent 
plot ; and who, or how many had,or were to have, apart 
in it ; does not yet seem to be so clearly, fully known as 
can but be desired by all who are loyal to the right and 
would be glad to have justice done. 

West BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 











F,. HOPKINSON SMITH, the delightful writer, and illus- 
trator of his own stories, who was here recently, and 
with Thomas Nelson Page gave a reading to aid the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, isa warm defender and admirer of 
the Turk. One must travel far and wide to find an 
American, I fancy, who at the present time would share 
in Mr. Smith’s regard for the Turk generally and the Sul- 
tap particularly. Mr. Smith spent one of the autumn 
months in Constantinople sketching, and while there 
was so surprised by his treatment that it won him over 
completely, and to him the Turk is a faultless being, a 
perfect man. He says: ‘‘ The best-bred, best-mannered, 
best educated, best dressed, and withal most modest, 
unassuming man I ever knew, was a Turk.” Mr. Smith 
had not yet met the present Minister of Turkey at Wash- 
ington. As to the Armenian situation, Mr. Smith 
declares that he ‘‘ sympathizes strongly with the Turks,” 
and believes the Sultan is ‘‘a very humane and kind- 
hearted man.” But it is impossible for the Sultan tocon- 
trol these ‘‘ Armenian outbreaks,” which Mr. Smith says 
are ‘‘ augmented largely by English sympathy, which the 
Armenians mistake for interest in their cause.” Accord- 
ing to this, Americans are in the same boat with the 
English, and by their sympathy continue to ‘‘ augment’ 
the Armenian outbreaks. Mr. Smith illustrates an 
Armenian outbreak by a little affair which happened 
under his observation. It was at the time of the Stam- 
bal riots. A delegation of Armenians went ostensibly 
to present a peaceable petition to the Sublime Porte, and 
fired on the police who tried to make the petitioners get 
inline. ‘‘ Well,” he adds, ‘‘ everybody knows what is 
the result of firing on the Turkish patrol. It took about 
two minutes to shoot down most of the delegation. This 
occurred right in the Pigeon Mosque Plaza, where I had 
been sketching day after day.” 

Evidently the admirable fighting qualities of the Turk- 
ish patrol are well known, as Mr. Smith intimates. 
Otherwise why should Armenian delegations on peacea- 
ble intent be prepared to protect themselves against the 
Turkish patrol methods of forming them into line ? 

Mr. Smith says ‘‘ the Sultan is the only man who can 
put down the disturbance.” After all, then, the Arme- 
nian atrocities which have been going on for months 
are only a ‘‘disturbance.” He says, also, that ‘‘ the 
Sultan’s intentions are good,” and that ‘‘ England could 
not do better than to back him up.” Back up the Sultan 
in what? As the only man who can stop a war on in- 
nocent men, women and children, with all its horror and 
suffering ; but goes no further in doing it than ‘* good 
intentions’? ‘But even the Sultan cannot quell an in- 
surrection immediately,” Mr. Smithsays. In the face of 
Armenian atrocities for a year or more, one is at a loss 
to understand Mr. Smith’s idea of time. After the 
eulogy which exalts the Turk above all men in his estim- 
ation, the praise of the Sultan’s humanity, kind heart 
and ‘‘ good intentions,” and power as the only man who 
can put down the “disturbance,” which has caused the 
massacre of hundreds of innocent people, Mr. Smith 
winds up by giving tothe American Minister at Con- 
stantinople almost the entire credit of keeping the heads 
of American missionaries on their shoulders. Mr. Smith 
says : 

“Talso wish to add that Minister Terrell is one of the 
ablest men in our diplomatic service. He is a square, out- 
spoken, common-sense man, and devoted to his duty. If 
the American missionaries in Turkey have heads on their 
shoulders to-day I have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
owing almost solely to A. W. Terrell. I saw him nearly 
every day during mystay in Constantinople and know 
whereof I speak.’’ 

So it seems by Mr. Smith’s own showing that Ameri- 
can missionaries in Turkey have small cause for grati- 
tude to the “ humane,” kind-hearted Sultan, of “ good 
intentions,” but may thank the American Minister who 
does his duty for their heads, and for the privilege of be- 
ing alive to-day. Thereis just a suspicion, also, that Mr. 
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Smith himself owes something, on the same score, to the 
American Minister, and that his enjoyment of Constan- 
tinople was not wholly due to the superior manhood of 
the Turk on the one hand, or the great heart and ‘‘ good 
intentions” of the Sultan, on the other. Of course Mr, 
Smith gives no hint of this, but holds to his discovery 
of the perfect man, in Turkey, as the secret of his well- 
being there, and doubtless will continue, as at present, 
to ‘‘sympathize strongly with the Turks.” In the mean- 
time this humane, kind-hearted Sultan, of ‘‘ good inten- 
tions,” has called a halt on the Red Cross of America, 
He has given warning, officially, to all foreign relief, but 
aimed directly at the Red Cross in the following, sent 
out from the Turkish Legation at Washington, a few 
days ago: 


‘The Imperial Government will not permit any distri- 
bution among his subjects, in his own territory, by any 
foreign society or individuals, however respectable same 
may be (as for instance, the Red Cross Society) of money 
collected abroad. Such interference no independent Gov- 
ernment has ever allowed, especially when the collections 
are made on the strength of speeches delivered in public 
meetings by irreconcilable euemies of the Turkish race and 
religion, and on the basis of false accusations that Turkey 
repudiates. Besides, the Sublime Porte is mindful of the 
true interests of its subjects, and, distinguishing between 
the real state of things and the calumnies and wild exag- 
gerations of interested or fanatical parties, will, as it has 
done heretofore, under its own legitimate control, alleviate 
the wants of all Turkish subjects, living in certain prov- 
inces, irrespective of creed or race.” 


The reference to ‘‘ wild exaggerations,” cannot blind the 
world to the positive knowledge of a most deplorable 
loss of life, by the massacre of helpless Armenians ; or 
that the Sublime Porte, *‘ mindful of the true interests 
of its subjects,” spurning all foreign help, proposes to 
relieve distress, ‘‘ irrespective of creed or race,” does 
not blind the world to the absolute fact that the “ dis- 
turbance” in Turkey is a religious persecution, It is 
Islamism or the sword, the religion of Mohammed or 
death, and for hundreds, death in most horrible form, 

Turkey is a Red Cross nation, therefore, the Sultan 
hag shown his hand by the step wnich bars the way to 
relief for the Armenians through the American Red 
Cross Society. As is well known, the Red Cross works on 
strictly neutral lines, and knows no creed or race, but 
helps alike all suffering humanity, while Great Britain 
and Russia are too self-interested in making geography, 
which eventually will be the division of Turkey between 
them, or a protectorate by one or the other, the “ dis- 
turbance” goes on in persecution of the Armenians, and 
the scenes of horror and bloodshed are the disgrace and 
shame of a civilized world. The American Red Cross, 
equipped with generous contributions which have 
poured in from all parts of this country, would be of in- 
calculable relief to the suffering people of Turkey, and 
its influence could tend to but the one end of peaceful 
settlement of the awful strife. The first appeal to the 
Red Cross came from the missionary boards at Constan- 
tinople, through various committees in this country, 
asking that the Red Cross consent to distribute relief 
funds of America, in Armenia, The Red Cross had 
nothing to do with raising the funds, or with methods 
for making public the enterprise, as it never does either 
under any circumstances. But when assured of a sum 
sufficient te do credit and honor to the undertaking and 
adequate to the relief desired, the Red Cross accepted 
the trust, and Miss Barton, the President, with a num- 
ber of the most efficient and experienced workers in the 
Society, prepared to goto Turkey. But now, of course, 
the expedition of relief is at a standstill. 

The attitude of the Sultan’s representative at Wash- 
ington shows beyond question that a little tact and con- 
sideration would have smoothed the way to Red Cross 
work in Turkey. Mavroyeni Bey has represented the 
Sublime Porte at Washington nine years. He speaks 
English perfectly, and is a member of the “ smart set” 
which calls it ‘‘Sooltong” in preference to Sultan. I 
made the very serious mistake of speaking of a twice 
married man as a bachelor not long ago, and I am not 
going to assume the responsibility of saying now 
whether the Minister of Turkey is a bachelor or not; 
but so far as known, in the diplomatic circle and out, 
there is no Mrs. MavroyeniBey. The Minister of Turkey 
is sensitive and feels that in the matter of Red Cross re- 
lief, his legation has been ignored and a slight put upon 
his Government. On the other hand, the Sultan’s repre- 
sentative is not an approachable man and nota diplomat 
to invite confidence. If it had been in the day of his 
predecessor, Aristarchi Bey, the feeling and the outcome 
would have been altogether different. Aristarchi Bey 
was a gentleman and an accomplished diplomat, It 
would have been the natural thing for the Red Cross to 
have asked and received his sympathetic co-operation. 
As it is, however, Mavroyeni Bey has kept his eyes and 
ears open to all public utterances and actions 
reflecting on the Turkish Government’s Armenian poli- 
cy and, without doubt, has kept the Sublime Porte well 
informed of what was going on in the way of getting 
the Red Cross started for Turkey. The day following 
the official decree, putting a stop to definite plans of the 
Red Cross people for sailing, the Minister expressed his © 
views frankly, and justified his Government by making; 
in his opinion, a parallel between the Indians of the 
United States and the Armenians, but showing plainly 
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that the real grievance was in the slight put upon the 
Legation. Mavroyeni Bgy said : 


“The Red Cross has never commun icated with this Le- 
gation. It has only communicated, to my knowledge, with 
the press and the public, its President— Miss Clara Barton 
_—assisting, without protest, at public meetings where the 
most gross and unjust abuse was made of the Turkish 
Government, religion and race. As the Red Cross, or any 
of its representatives, never visited this Legation, it is 
clear and logical that this Legation has nothing to com- 
municate to said society. This Legation sent its commu- 
nication to the press, because it is the public that the Red 
Cross took in its confidence; but, naturally, I will always 
be ready and pleased to give to the Red Cross Society any 
explanation it may think it proper to ask for.” 


The Minister added : 


“The whole question is a question of right. Suppose, 
for a moment, that your Indians were to revolt against 
your legitimate authority. Suppose that you put down 
that revolt, and suppose that in some foreign coun- 
try some foreigners were to calumniate publicly your 
civilization, your race, and your religion. Not satis- 
fied with that, suppose that these foreigners, on the 
strength of such false accusations, were to raise money 
and bring it for distribution, through their own channels, 
however respectable the latter may be, to the very people 
that revolted against your Government. Would that 
money, raised on hatred and denunciation, would even a 
moral aid for foreigners be welcomed to this great country 
of yours, however welcome it might be, for obvious reasons, 
to your Indians? As you see, this whole question is a 
very clear one. But I wish you at the same time to under- 
stand that, even to-day, notwithstanding the contrary 
assurances of interested parties, the Turkish Government 
has no animosity whatever against the Armenians, and 
only wishes them to prosper under its legitimate and right- 
ful authority.” 

Diplomats in Washington in a quiet way discuss the 
situation, and very generally regard the Russian Gov- 
ernment as indirectly, at least, responsible for the 
persecutions of the Armenians. The Czar insists that 
as Armenia adjoins hig territory alone, that the Sultan 
should consent to a Russian Christian as Governor of 
Armenia, supported by Russian troops. To this neither 
Germany nor Great Britain will consent, for once the 
Russian Bear has his paw on Armenia, the next step will 
be its annexation to Russia, and the other two will have 
no hold whatever ; and it is great Britain’s aim to reform 
the Sultan’s Government on her ownlines, So far as the 
United States can act in the matter of the exclusion of 
the Red Cross from Turkey, nothing can be done. The 
moral power of Congress, in passing resolutions express- 
ive of horror of the outrages perpetrated, and through 
the Secretary of State communicate its action to the 
Turkish Government, is apparently all that can be done 
at present on this side of the water. This, however, 
with public sentiment, may induce the Sultan to see 
both the wisdom and humanity of revoking his order 
against the admission of the Red Cross to Turkey. 

After a week or two of talk on bonds, for and against 
free silver, it is not a new interest in the Senate. It may 
be said, however, that the new feature is the new State 
of Utah, and her two Senators, new, of course, as Sena- 
tors. Mr. Cannon, the younger of the two, is not a 
stranger in Congress, having been a Delegate in the 
House, from the Territory. His father was also a Dele- 
gate, some years ago, when polygamy was legislated 
against, the elder Cannon himseif a polygamist, tho 
never bringing his several wives to Washington. It re- 
quired many years to impress Congress with a serious 
view of polygamy. Whenever the subject came up the 
objections to the peculiar institution were generally based 
on the cost of plural bonnets and gowns, and the debate 
from beginning to end would be frivolous and absurd. 
Senator Cannon, the son of the Mormon Cannon, is a 
handsome man of thirty-six, a graduate of Utah Uni- 
versity, and has been a printer and editor. Senator 
Brown isa Vermont man by birth, educated at Michigan 
University, who went toSalt Lake for his health, and 
there built up a large practice in the law. He isa broth- 
er of the Rev. Olympia Brown, and some people say if 
he is as able he will make his mark in the Senate. The 
Utah Senators are Republicans; but this does not alter 
the situation, on the election of officers, for which Re- 
publicans have been waiting for something to turn up. 
Henry Irving—perhaps one should say Sir Henry Irv- 
ing—was one of the distinguished and apparently 
greatly interested visitors in the Senate and House dur- 
ing his week in Washington. In the House the Speaker 
showed Mr. Irving about, spending considerable time 
with him, Among the plays presented the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice” was the attraction for lawyers and judges ; 
and at the opening night most of the Supreme Court 
Justices were out to see Mr. Irving’s Shylock and Miss 
Terry’s Portia. It was a fine performance, tho it was an 
audience to inspire one in appreciation and the enthusi- 
astic welcome given to the English actors. 

Whether Benjamin Harrison is a candidate for the 
Presidency is hardly a more interesting question to men 
in political circles, than whether he is a candidate for 
matrimony is interesting to women in social circles, 
Between the two, the ex-President is a prominent figure 
in Washington just now, in the speculation as to what 
he will do in either case. There are men who do not 
want him to be President again; there are women who 
do not approve of his second marriage. Some of the 
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women declare that fora man of his years, who has been 
at the head of the nation, and whose long married life 
was the true realization of an American home, that it 
would be ‘‘ nicer” and more dignified to hold to the sen- 
timent of the one, perfect union with the wife of his 
youth. So they talk. 


fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 
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AGAIN Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith opens what has come to 
be a yearly exhibition of his water-color drawings at 
Avery’s Galleries. The word drawings is used advisedly, 
because their indisputable charm and cleverness lie in a 
sure seizing of salient and picturesque lines. Altho they 
are colored drawings yet the pigments are not used as a 
colorist uses color ; these paintings would be quite as effect- 
ive in black and white. For instance, he makes the color 
of shadows cast on the ground the same in Holland, Con- 
stantinople and Venice; and when he tries to carry his 
foliage further than a sort of conventional tree color, it 
becomes muddy and unpleasant. Why then is this annual 
result of the brief summer holiday of a man who combines 
in one personality a marine engineer, lecturer, playwright 
and novelist, hailed by us all with unfeigned pleasure ? 
The fact is, he is not too true, not too profound and he is 
vastly interesting, and the public is always willing to pay 
to be entertained. Moreover, one occupation assists an- 
other. A lady comes in to see the pictures at Avery’s, and, 
not at all recognizing the fact that all the water-colors in 
the room are by the same painter, she stops before one and 
another, and asks: ‘‘ And by whom is this?’”’ ‘‘ By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith.” ‘‘Not the lecturer?” ‘‘ Yes, madam.’’ 
‘“*Oh, how he did make me laugh one evening! What is 
the price of that picture ?”’ And the water-color is bought 
because the lecturer made the lady laugh. 

There is no one who understands how to saddle oppor- 
tunity, financial and otherwise, better than Mr. Smith. 
How he economizes time and effort in his work! One pad 
of tinted paper, turned vertically or horizontally, gives the 
form of his upright or long picture. Sometimes this paper 
is left entirely clear for the sky, asin ‘‘ Early Morning, 
Mosque Ahmed,’ and in the “Tomb near Sultan Ahmed 
Mosque.” The ground color, being different in the two 
pictures, creates for them of this bare paper quite different 
skies. And, again, it is very clever the way in which the 
sky seems to focus its light near the burnished dome of the 
dark minarets which come against it elsewhere. The pink 
sunshade, by the way, in the second of these pictures, gives 
a charming note of color. In several of these sketches the 
sky is carried on very effectively, and in ‘‘ Behind the 
Groote-Kirke, Dort,’’ there is much refinement and almost 
tenderness. How well he uses the unmasked crayon for 
outline, fence tracery, and architectural detail! One 
wishes that some one could take these drawings at the 
point where the brilliant artist leaves them, keeping his 
fine choice of picturesque standpoint, and suggestive 
drawing and dash, and carry them on with sensitiveness to 
full pictorial conclusion ! 

Quite a different and far less popular exhibition is that 
of the impressionist Maufra at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
Like many young French painters, he is strongly influ- 
enced by the Japanese. He is afar more conscientious 
draughtsman than Monet, and he has a fine appreciation 
of noble sweep of line and mass opposition. His color 
ranges from the most intense yellow through orange red 
and emerald green to Prussian blue. It is rather astonish- 
ing to see a whole line of fagades in Holland of that mighty 
yellow, and one finds it difficult to believe that he saw 
them in that way. ‘‘ Un Grain, Céte de Bretagne” (a com- 
ing storm) is grand in color-effect, mass and line. The 
firm have owned this picture forsome time, and itis mani- 
festly gaining in breadth and solidity by that fusing and 
mellowing of the pigments which comes through time and 
creates a sort of varnish of itsown. Still, one can hardly 
enjoy a personality so compelling and so bizarre as looks 
out upon one from most of these canvases. The ‘‘ Boats 
in the Fog” is completely comprehensible, however, sea- 
like and mysterious ; a harmony in green grays. 

At the Boussod-Valladon Galleries they are beginning to 
open the door a wee crack into a little room where for two 
years they have kept for the privileged and initiated few a 
very complete exhibition of Japanese prints, by all the 
great artists illustrated now at the Fine Arts Building. 
They have in addition to the character of work shown in 
the Ketcham exhibition, an interesting collection of 
sourimonos, or souvenir prints, showing the greatest re- 
finement of impressions in paper touched with gold and 
silver and delicately embossed. These are largely actor 
prints for benefit nights, and they are generally small and 
square in shape. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal not only utilizes its illustra- 
tion drawings in the pages of that enterprising monthly, 
but it has constructed from them an advertisement of 
unique character by renting the ballroom of the Waldorf 
for four days, decorating it magnificently with trellised 
ceiling of Bougainvilleas and carnation pinks, and install- 
ing there the work of its brilliant corps of draughtsmen. 
By far the most numerous are the drawings of Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stephens. She is grave, tender, gay, funny, and 
always real; she depicts Denis O’Rourke, the Southern 
Negro, the chic society girl, the New England rustic, and 
each with asympathy which goes far below content with 
external resemblance. As a draughtsman sheis yearly 
improving. Her sense of composition in line and opposi- 
tion of color-spets make her illustrations often great pic- 
tures in small compass. For instance, “‘ The Metropolitan 
Choir’; and yet, as if to show just wherein she excels, 
she, Mr, Irving Wiles and Mr. C. D. Gibson each exhibit a 
drawing of the same subject—the loving embrace of two 
young people. Mr. Gibson’s young man imprints an 
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impassioned kiss upon a wooden and graceless lay figure. 
Mr. Irving Wiles’s young people exchange in their kiss 
certain weak commodities which no one envies.. In Mrs. 
Stephens’s rendering, twilight cannot conceal the radi- 
ance of the face of a pure young girl, inclined confidingly 
toward a man whos presence is tenderness and protection 
as he bends over her. 

The fact is Mr. Gibson is not improving. He seems to have 
exhausted the capacity of bold, free ink lines in single or 
grouped (not composed) figures without background. He 
seems to have obtained all they can give, and to be obliv- 
ious of the worlds of desirable artistic results outside of 
those he attempts. 

Mr. W. T. Taylor is a fine draughtsman with imagina- 
tive power shown in a wide range of subjects. The illus- 
tration for ‘‘The Dream Ship,’’ by Eugene Field, and 
** Walking Slowly at the Head of his Flocks,’’ by Rudyard 
Kipling, are incomparable in this exhibition for the union 
of strength and ideality. Time fails, to notice particular- 
ly the work of all; of W. Hamiltou Gibson, with his ten- 
derness for inanimate nature; of Miss Greenaway, with 
her quaint little people; of Messrs. Albert Lynch, and 
Kemble, and Thulstrup, and Smedley, and all the rest. 
The Hungarian band and the floral decorations and the 
white gloved lackeys are not too fine a setting for them 
all. 

The daily papers have called attention lately to two sub- 
jects of general artistic interest. Great regret has been 
expressed that the $200,000 necessary to complete the im- 
mense approach to the Capitol at Albany should have been 
refused ; and the impression has been given that the ap- 
proach, with its tunneled driveway under the lofty steps, 
and itsacre of stonework, which has cost already a mil- 
lion dollars, was an integral part of the original design of 

the building. The fact is that the approach is an excres- 
cence on the design of the building as revised by Richard- 
son, made by the supervising architect, Perry, who came 
to his position through political influence, his chief claim 
to that distinction being that his stonework has ‘ beauti- 
ful joints ’’! 

The papers also are crying out that the equestrian high- 
reliefs of Grant and Lincoln, placed upon the inner walls 
of the Brooklyn Memorial Arch, should be melted down. 
While it was certainly a mistake of the architect to pro- 
pose figure subjects rather than decorative tablets for such 
spaces, a mistake also to order them from a bronze-casting 
company known chiefly for its soldiers’ monuments of 
mercantile rather than artistic quality, and a mistake of 
the sculptors employed to use high relief, and to adopt a 
commonplace and unheroic conception of our two war he- 
roes, itis not necessary to add a final error in melting down 
the tablets. Probably horse anatomy has never been bet- 
ter rendered in bronze than by Mr. Eakins in these two 
tablets, and if for this reason alone it would be wise to pro- 
vide a place for them, possibly in the new Art Institute of 
the city. 

NEw YORK Ciry. 








Sanitary. 
THE DANGER OF EXCESSIVE BICYCLING, 


IN the previous paper on this theme it was shown how 
the too rapid contraction of the muscles overdraws the de- 
posit of vital material, and demands a period of rest be- 
fore the ordinary balance can be restored ; but in addition 
to this primary factor of weariness there is a second, less 
obvious, but no less powerful to injure the nicely adjusted 
human machinery ; and in considering it we can find no 
better guide than Mr. Foster, who, in addition to a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject, may be truly said to have 
spent years in studying how to make this occult subject 
clear to others than professional physiologists. He says: 

“The muscle, when at rest, is the seatof a double stream of 
matter—a stream of lifeless things becoming alive, a stream of 
living things becoming dead. A part of the economy of the 
muscle consists in the adequate arrangements by which the 
blood which brings the material about to become alive at the 
same time carries away the waste that has been alive and is now 
dead. But each movement of the muscle is, as it were, explosive 
in character; when the fibers shorten in contraction the down- 
ward stream swells to a torrent, and for a while the dead débris 
is heaped up in the interstices of the living framework.” 

Omitting the chemistry in detail, Mr. Foster continues: 

** Suffice it, that all of these substances from the simple car- 

bonic acid which is prominent among them, up to strange chem- 
ical bodies with most difficult names, all of them are, in greater 
or less degree, poisonous, harmful to the lifeofthe muscle. It is 
indeed a feature of all life, that eacn member of the body in the 
very act of living manufactures pvison to itself. These products 
must remain in the body a while, but while they stay they are 
harmful.” 
A cleverly devised experiment was here made on the still- 
beating-heart of a frog, in which the beating was stopped 
by applying to it some of the poisonous products of muscu- 
lar activity, and set going again by washing these poisons 
away. It is found that the blood of a hare that has been 
coursed to death will not coagulate—a universal phenom- 
enon in normal blood—the intense muscular activity has 
added certain potent poisons to his blood, and he dies 
not because he is choked for want of breath, not be- 
cause his heart stands still, but because a poisoned blood 
poisons his brain, poisons his whole body. There are 
many reasons for believing that the second factor of wear- 
iness is as potent as the first, viz., the clogging of the 
vital machine, with the products of its own activity. 

The third factor in muscle-weariness may be called the 
way in which the other members sustain, or fail to sustain, 
the muscles in their work. Says Mr. Foster: 

“One, perhaps the characteristic feature, of the living body is 
that, while the Jabor falling on the whole body is divided among 
the several members, these are bound together by ties so close, 
and feel each other’s doings by touches so delicate, that the 
work of each is at once both aided and governed by the work of 
all the others; by these ties the body, of which they are parts, 
are madeone. Such a tie is the blood sweeping throughout the 
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wholetbody. The more ample the blood-stream and the purer 
the blood, the more rapidly are the hurtful substances washed 
away; so thatthe onset of weariness not only depends on the 
bulk and condition of the muscles, but on the readiness with 
which the rest of the body comes to the aid of the struggling 
muscles, sweeping away the smoke and ashes of the conflict 
and bringing up the many things that build up the living sub- 
“stance.” : 

A most interesting series of experiments demonstrated 
the connection of the weariness of the “ will” as depend- 
ing on the brain, and the statement was made that “‘ the 
changes that goon in the nervous substance of the brain 
are very much akin to those which go on in the muscular 
substance of the muscle; but it feels far sooner than does 
the muscle the loss of capital, and the presence of poison.” 
The nerves themselves never tire, any more than the tele- 
graph wires. Itis the battery that “runs down.” While 
the impulse is traveling down from the brain to the muscle, 
a something else is traveling up from the muscle to the 
brain, or rather to a particular part of the brain ; and soon 
this sensitive organ, with its intricate and subtle connec- 
tions, is wearied. And here the rapidity of the repetition 
of an action is of prime significance, the weight that can 
be lifted once in two seconds for a long time without wear- 
iness, if lifted every quarter-second speedily brings on the 
impotence of fatigue. It is the pace that kills; and when 
the work done involves the activity, simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, of many muscles, of many parts of the nervous 
machinery, these several effects become by accumulation 
prominent, and simple weariness passes into what we call 
** distress.”’ 

Now for the fruits of experience. The bicycle was first 
exhibited in England asa health appliance, at the first 
Sanitary Congress held in that country at Leamington— 
there were also tricycles, and so much impressed with their 
value was Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson that he con- 
quered the tricycle then and there, bought one, and has 
used one ever since. The early machines were very heavy. 
Dr. Richardson’s original one weighed 120 pounds, but 
much better ones are made now. He says: 

“From the first I have always been in favor of cycling; it has 

been of service to great numbers of people; it has made them 
use their limbs; it has called out good mental qualities, and has 
taken away from close rooms, courts and streets, hundreds of 
thousands of persons who would never otherwise have had the 
opportunity to get into the fresh air and see the verdant 
fields, the woods, the lakes and streams. I have seen it do good 
to persons suffering from fatty disease of the heart, from gout, 
dyspepsia, melancholia, old age, some forms of heart disease, and 
especially anemia. But there are dangers. It should not be 
used by the very young.” 
He considers the maturity of the bones to be completed 
at twenty, and warns against the stooping posture for 
them. Danger comes first through the heart—the beats 
have risen from 80 to 200 in a minute with the first exercise 
in cycling; and the heart is not perfected till one is twenty 
and should not be overstrained. 

Dr. Richardson is utterly opposed to “‘seorching” and 
racing—has had patients of both kinds, and thinks the 
worst result comes to the brain and nervous system, and 
says they should not be called upon todo too much while 
in an immature state. If the senses of sight, and hearing, 
and touch, have been too much exercised, even tho by such 
exercise danger from collisions may be skilfuily averted, 
perhaps to the admiration of lookers.on, there is atax put 
upon these organs which makes them prematurely old and 
unfitted for the more delicate tasks that have afterward to 
be performed. 

After speaking of the physical deformity of undue devel- 
opment of the calves of the legs, and a general vibratory 
motion acquired by some cyclists, he speaks of the effects 
as seen by him in his capacity of medical adviser, to boys 
that have been employed as parceldeliverers .by it, in Lon- 
don, A boy can be so trained as to do the work of a horse, 
with that of intelligent parcel deliverer added. Their em- 
ployers let them do all they can. The effects are not im- 
mediately apparent, but undoubtedly lead to hypertrophy 
of the heart, and enlargement of the venous and arterial 
systems ; and what these men acquire as a ‘disease of 
occupation’? many young persons get from enthusiasm 
and competitive ambition, and erelong they will be found 
with a too powerful left heart pulsating into a feeble body, 
and a too powerful right heart pulsating into the lungs. 

The demonstration of the effects of too rapid work is, in 
itself, a sufficient warning; but as cycling becomes more 
universal, and people learn the joys of “ going just like a 
bird,” another form of temptation comes even to the wise, 
the sedate and the prudent—the long tour—that is likely 
to become the too-long continued use of the powers. Dr. 
Richardson thus describes the experiences of one who has 
yielded to it: 


“You dismount, take your supper—perhaps a bath, and go to 
bed; but youdo not sleep. You are kept awake by a constant 
restlessness of the muscles, especially those of the calves of the 
legs. They will not be quiet; and examination shows that they 
are in constant motion tho you may not feelit. I have counted 
no less than sixty of these involuntary twitchings in a minute. 
Toward morning they may let you sleep; but you are as tired on 
rising as on going to bed.” 

The astonishing results of racing prove that a man 
may travel by his own bodily energy four hundred miles 


in asingle effort. He may go forty hours without sleep, _ 


and win an absolutely purposeless victory at the expense 
of the whole body. Not one of these victories but has 
been followed by immediate signs of injury, and the only 
good to be reckoned is the improvements in the machine it- 
self, made to help the record-breaker win his senseless 
victory. 


> 
> 


Dr. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON has lately called atten- 
tion to the need of a doctor—especially one in the 
country—not in the swim of the great medical societies, to 
‘brush up” his knowledge, lest he fall into a routine rut 
of doing just as he did when he graduated. Post-graduate 
schools are an efficient means to this end, and they can and 
do give a new impulse to the men who seek their oppor- 
tunities for instruction. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Science. 


THE late Prof. G. H. Cook, of New Jersey, gave the 
name of Passaic to an extinct glacial lake supposed to 
have existed near Paterson during the Ice Age. More 
careful studies of its bounds and history have been made 
by Prof. R. D. Salisbury and H. B. Kiimmel, of which a 
summary is presented in a late issue of the Chicago Jour- 
nal ot Geology. The lake had an area thirty miles in 
length and ten in breadth, extending from Moggy Hollow, 
near Liberty Corner, to the Pompton plains north of Pat- 
erson ; and must have had a depth of 225 feet in its north- 
ern and of 140 feet in its southern part, being an expanse of 
the present Passaic River, reaching the average elevation 
of 378 feet above the ocean and of 220 feet above Little 
Falls. The evidences of the presence of the water are, 
first, the ancient shore lines, well developed near Lyons, 
Millington, New Vernon and Chatham in the southern 
portion ; second, plains of overwash and deltas derived 
from the great terminal moraine following nearly the line 
of the D. lL. and W. R. R. from Summit to Morristown ; 
third, wave-cut terraces and lake cliffs excavated out of 
the ledges by the dashing of the lake water against the 
hills, best seen on Long Hill, near Chatham depot, north- 
west of New Providence, and at Moggy Hollow; fourth, 
berg deposits and clays. There were two important out 
lets, one at Moggy Hollow, which at the time of the maxi 
mum hight of the lake discharged into the north branch of 
the Raritan; and the other at Short Hills, which must 
have been the main drainage linein pre-glacial times, as 
the rock-bottom, as determined by boring, is lower than 
the present outlet at Little Falls. The lake was evidently 
formed in consequence of the closure of the two outlets at 
Short Hills and Little Falls by ice, when the discharge 
took place at Moggy Hollow. Now that the ancient shore 
line is well determined, an excellent illustration of aiffer- 
ential elevation is afforded ; for the highest shore line rises 
gradually from 345 feet at Moggy Hollow at the southwest 
end to 412 feet at Preakness, the northeast margin, an 
average rise of two and two-thirds feet tothe mile. Tothe 
eye this shore line would appear horizontal, so slight is the 
slope. The deformation must have been effected since the 
existence of the lake, else the beach marks must have been 
constructed differently. The authors think this warping 
was produced in a somewhat irregular manner. 

...»-Mr. Lowell has published an extensive, and appar- 
ently very accurate, series of measurements of the diameter 
of Mars, made at the Flagstaff Observatory at the planet’s 
last opposition. He finds for the equatorial diameter 4,233 
miles, and 4,221 for the polar, with an ‘‘ oblateness” of 
1-190. It is interesting to note that this is precisely the 
oblateness deduced mathematically by Hermann Struve 
from the motion of the planet’s satellites, and published 
almost simultaneously with Lowell’s paper. Mr. Lowell, 
from his measures, gets also an interesting by-product in 
the shape of a demonstration of a small but distinct twi- 
light-arc, about 10° long. The data are not sufficient to 
determine the extent or density of the planet’s atmosphere 
with any accuracy, but prove its existence beyond doubt. 





...-Prof. Lloyd Morgan has reared young moor-hens, 
chicks, etc., for the purpose of determining how far the 
activities of locomotion, swimming, driving, running, fly- 
ing, feeding, bathing, etc., are instinctive or congenital, 
and how far their definiteness isa matter of individual 
acquisition. It was found that timidity had a congenital 
basis, but was perfected by individual acquisition. There 
was no instinctive avoidance of insects with warning 
colors; but such avoidance was rapidly acquired by the 
individual. There appears to be little support for the view 
that what is individually acquired is then passed on by 
heredity. 








School and College. 


THE annual report of President Low to the Trustees of 
Columbia College contains, besides the usual financial 
statement, a general review of the college year of 1895 and 
some suggestions in regard to the future. The number of 
students in college is 1,943, a gain of 138 over last year, and 
the number of bound volumes added to the library is 24,- 
839, while the gifts in money are $27,500 for the puschase 
of books, $9,200 for various purposes, and $1,900,000 for the 
erection of buildings, as follows: 


An enlargement of the Vanderbilt Clinic and of the Col- 


lege of Physicians and Surgeons...........0.....e008 +» $350,000 
An enlargement of the Sloane Maternity Hospital...... 250,000 
Tho TADrArZ...0.<.2. 000008 ech asabeesaexabee seeebibebensebers 1,000,000 


Schermerhorn Hall 
The President adds: 


“There is yet much to be done. Not less than $1,500,000, I esti- 

mate, must still be given to the college to enable it to complete 
without embarrassment what it is immediately important te do. 
The buildings needed at once are; A building for physics, a 
building for chemistry,a building for engineering, a gymnasium, 
a dining hal], and an academic theater.” 
The report also approves of the movement toward the 
adoption in this country of a distinctive academic costume 
for professors and graduates which proposes to secure a 
uniform practice among the American colleges and uni- 
versities whereby the cap and gown and hood shall indi- 
cate not only the degree of the wearer and the faculty un- 
der which it was obtained, but also the institution by 
which the degree was conferred. It must be confessed 
that this movement is gaining considerable headway in 
this country, despite the opposition and ridicule of a good 
number of people. The President wants to change the 
name on the statutes from Columbia College to Columbia 
University or the University of Columbia, and this leads 
him into an interesting discussion of the differences and 
separate aims of a college and a university. This is his 
distinction: ‘* A college is conceived of as a place for lib- 
eral culture; a university as a place for specialization 
based on liberal culture.” 
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....The annual two-volume Reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education are always two or three years 
late, for some reason not universally known. The last one, 
issued in the latter half of 1895, was for the year 1891-'92, 
They are so valuable that it seems a pity that their statis. 
tics should be almost out of date when they reach the pub- 
lic. The latest report is for the year ending June 30th, 1893, 
It shows that there were,in 1894, 15,530,268 pupils of all 
grades in both publie and private schools. Of pupils re- 
ceiving instruction in primary and grammar grades, 
there were in public schools 13,646,703, and 1,200,155 -in pri- 
vate schools. Of pupils receiving instruction in high- 
school grades there were in public schools 302,006, and 
in private schools, 178,352. In public universities and col- 
leges there were 20,274 pupils, and in private institutions 
of like character, 69,039. In schools of medicine, law and 
theology, public institutions were represented by 5,616 
students, and private schools by 42,229. In normal schools 
(public) there were 37,899 pupils, and in private schools, 
27,995. 


...-Prof. F. S, Luther, of- Trioity College, Hartford 
Conn., has been elected to the presidency of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 








Personals. 


It is very unfortunate for Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
newly created poet Jaureate of England, that Tennyson 
was his immediate predecessor. But for all that Lord 
Salisbury has a laureate in whose discretion he can confide 
for Mr. Austin is a Tory aud will support and defend the 
policy of the present Government of England. He was born 
of Catholic parents, and his early education was in that 
faith.. He graduated from the University of London in 
1853 and was called to the bar of the Inner Temple in 1857. 
Letters, however, were more to his taste than the law, ard 
he finally abandoned the latter for the former at the time 
of his father’s death in 1861. Since then his poems have 
been published in quick succession, while his voluminous 
prose writings have appeared as leaders in the London 
Standard or as special contributions on political subjects 
in The Quarterly Review. He is about sixty years of age. 





....Miss Clara Barton, who was to have led personally 
the Red Cross Relief Society in Armenia, had not the Sub- 
lime Porte interfered, exhibits a remarkable degree of 
energy and resolution for a woman some years past seven- 
ty, tho her health is excellent and she considers herself 
thoroughly equal to the task. Miss Barton lives in the old 
house in Washington that General Grant used as his head- 
quarters during War times. She has always been associ- 
ated with charitable societies, and at theclose of the Civil 
War she resigned her clerkship in the United States Pat- 
ent Office to organize societies of nurses for service on the 
battle-field. 


.... When Lord Salisbury left Oxford he made his début 
first in journalism and became one of those formidable, if 
not ponderous individuals, *‘a British reviewer.’’ This was 
because he was a younger son, and it was necessary for him 
to mark out a career for himself. It is said that his rank 
and fortune turned him to statesmanship, thus depriving 
journalism of a most promising editor. Nowadays Lord 
Salisbury is a fine example of the typical English squire— 
‘“*a slow, heavy, massive kind of man, but with a mind as 
alert as that which won his famous ancestor a queen’s 
favor.”’ 


.... Three children of Charles Dickens are now living, 
Charles, the eldest: Henry, the second son, who married 
the daughter of Antoine Ro¢he,a ¥renchman, who won 
some reputation as a tutor in the families of English no- 
blemen, and Mamie, who is forty years old and unmarried. 
Miss Dickens, as well as Charles, have written for both 
English and American publications. There are seven 
grandchildren. 








Mlusic. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 








A GooD pianoforte recital, and a vividly interesting 
operatic event are stuff from last week’s stock apt for this 
week’s reflections and review. The season is now at its 
middle period. Subjects will vary and will thicken as 
midwinter and holiday time is left behind. 

All the pianoforte-music of consequence, recitals in- 
cluded, it seems, is not to emanate solely from Mr. Ignace 
Jan Paderefski. For variety, we have had a modest offer- 
ing inthe same kind, from—a pupil of Mr. Paderefski. 
His only pupi! withal, so far as is affirmed by the two per- 
sons who ought to know best. It is true that such labels 
of grace as Miss Antoinette Szumofska bears not usually 
are as significant as one could wish. The more or less 
gifted, more or less apt and imitative scholar of this or 
that notable virtuoso—the planetary pupil, shining in his 
or her wanderings by much borrowed light—is an arti- 
cle as plentiful as asteroids—common as the oleo- 
graphs and chromos so truly.“ after ” those paintings that 
the copies often hardly suggest. In the case 
of Miss Szumofska, exception must be made to 4 
discouraging general rule. Her brilliant master has— 
whatever his share in her be finishing—polished a jewel of 
no common value. Mile. Szumofska is not a compiete 
stranger. Her first hearings in this country were last 
spring. Her work at the time (under less happy conditions 
than at present) led one to anticipate that she would prove 
herself, in a little space,a much more distinguished and 
even authoritative player than seemed then quite patent. 
Such an expectation is now not disappointed. She was 
heard, on Tuesday afternoon, at the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club’s pretty hall, and heard with great success. She 
played admirably. She came out in an independent and 
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grateful light. Confidence, intelligence and secureness of 
technic were obvious far more generally than on any 
previous appearances here; and the lady and the public 
could congratulate themselves mutually. Her qualities 
of tone, in particular, came surprisingly and delight- 
fully to the front. Her execution was at its best; 
and that best is plainly worthy of any teacher. 
She showed her classical feeling, her romantic sen- 
timent, her emotional insight. She is not the 
eternally reclamée ‘great female-pianist.’”” Not a 
dozen women-players in the world ought to be such. But 
she is a peculiarly interesting, fine-minded and free- 
minded one. Itmay be questioned whether a more artistic 
exposition of temperament and even of virtuosity bas been 
offered here by a player of her sex since Mme. Exssipoff’s 
concerts. Miss Szumofska’s program ranged from Scar- 
latti and Ha endel to Liszt. Her audience was large, de- 
lighted and appreciative to the uttermost signs of their 
pleasure. She will be heard in another recital shortly. 

In 1875 there occurred in the city of Milan a most un- 
musical riot over the first performance of a musical work. 
The incident’s closest parellel is the famous Parisian pro- 
duction, in 1861, of Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhiuiiser.”’ It surpassed 
thats cene, however. The Milanese public, who declined to 
hear peacably more than a couple of the long acts of Arrigo 
Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,”’ really fought with fists and clubs, 
both inside the roomy Scala and outside; and not content 
with smashing the theater, it would joyfully have broken 
the noddles of such a composerand of all his admirers, had 
they been defenseless. It must be noted, aside from any 
stress of musical politics, aside from a then fiery hatred of 
‘“‘Germanism in opera,’ and of any such stila nuova 
—aside from stupid revolt against even trying to 
understand ‘‘ Mefistofele’—that Boito’s huge opera 
must have been a terribly prolix and incoherent 
muddle. His ‘‘ Mefistofele’’ of 1875 must have stood 
for a queer mixture; silver and gold, with whole kilos 
of lead and tinsel. For such it is to-day. Shortened, 
bettered, revised, strengthened, such it is to-day, un- 
mistakably. When Boito venturesomely brought it to 
light again, after about seven years of waiting, ‘* Mefis- 
tofele’’ was still adrama and a score of shreds and patches, 
full of weaknesses and errors as well as of strength and of 
the finest dramatic and musical clear-sight. Nothing will 
make it other; not even cutting. After all, this dulled 
complexion is part of its fidelity to Goethe, is a shape due 
to an unnecessary conscience toward the scope of ‘‘ Faust,” 
and toward the relatiou between the First Part and the 
Second Part of Goethe’sdrama. We can only be glad that 
Charles Gounod did not trouble himself a pin about the 
Second Part, contenting himself with the very human 
episodes centering on Gretchen’s fall and fate. It was for 
Boito, litterateur, poet, critic, analyst and composer, to try 
to dress into operatic significance the Brocken,the Classical 
Sabbath, the Imperial Court, the loveliness of Helen of Troy. 
the Mystic Union of Romance and Classicism, the Death 
of Faust. He so did, alas! to prove that they are grand 
superfluities under almost all circumstances, save the li- 
brary-chair. Whoever has seen the Second Part of Goethe’s 
drama played (say as in Berlin or Weimar), will cry amen. 
As to this opera on “ Faust’s’’ two Parts, so very much 
in the score is truly grandiose, if not grand; so much in 
it is undeniably interesting and beautiful and dramatic 
even ; abridged the range through Goethe is so wide; the 
musical relation to Italy’snewer musical life is so firm— 
all these things and many others admitted, one is not sur- 
prised that ‘‘ Mefistofele’’ has kept its special hold upon 
circles and publics today. Not odd that. as it is, it has 
atoned for Boito’s failure to produce a single other and 
better opera-intellectual. Whether he has ever written 
another work is a question, tho his “‘ Nero” is a standing 
query and joke. This ‘‘ Mefistofele,” his critical writings, 
and his remarkable libretti on Shakespearean subjects 
(for his friend Verdi), constitute to-day what has been 
well styled Boito’s very light musical baggage. But on 
it he is entitled to travel long, with honor and profit. 
He is now about fifty-five years old. His literary work 
apparently is all that engages arare mind, and “ Mefistof- 
ele”’ may well be his monument. The work was first 
heard here in 1889 at the Academy of Music, under the 
Mapleson régime. Mr. Abbey revived it in 1883 at the Old 
Metropolitan. Since then it has slumbered till last 
Wednesday evening, when Messrs. Abbey and Grau, after 
several postponements, gave it with superb success to a 
large house, evidently most intelligent as in it and over- 
flowing with enthusiasm for its strange beanties and for a 
magnificent performance. Itis full of difficulties. They 
were wonderfully met. The cast was a rare one—rare out- 
side of New York City in this day of a great operatic dis- 
pensation. Mr. Edouard de Reszké (Mefistofele), Mme. 
Calvé (Margaret and Helen of Troy), Mr. Cremo- 
nini (Faust), Mme. Mantelli (Martha and Pantalis), 
and Mr. Vanni (Wagner—of course Boito had to have a 
famulus so named actually in his opera) were the princi- 
pals. Mr. Seidl conducted with high discretion and effect. 
The orchestra was in thorough form, and the chorus did 
good work ; tho “‘ Mefistofele ” should never be given with 
its Prolog and Final Scene trusted only to the thin 
ranks of the regular service of a season. Of Mr. de Reszké, 
who sustained with impayable success the brunt of the 
battle, one can hardly think or write too warmly. Vocally 
and dramatically his Mefistofele is a revelation of the part, 
and does vast things for unsatisfactory traits, into the 
bargain. But scarcely less is due in praise of Mme. Calvé, 
of Mr. Cremonini, of Mme. Mantelli. The house “ went 
on” as even an Italian audience might not—when pleased, 
not displeased, with a “* Mefistofele’ premiére. Episodes 
were encored, the curtain was raised and lowered till the 
Stage was really incommoded. Even then the artists were 
called over and over again before the footlights. Mme. 
Calvé was given a double recall that the house insisted on 
her taking quite to herself, Everybody deserved as much, 
Mr. Seidl not forgotten. It was a rare evening, and even 
Boito might be interested in hearing an echo of it. His 
Work will be promptly sung again this week. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Vews of the Week. 





DOMESTIC. 


IN Congress attention in the House has been specially 
directed to the Pension Appropriation Bill, which bas been 
debated considerably, but which was at last passed. In 
the Senate the silver question and the bond bills have been 
prominently up for discussion. Among other topics 
brought before the House was the Armenian question, and, 
after snmmarizing the general situation, the following 
resolution was presented by Representative Elijah A. 
Morse, and then referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be requested 
to consider the expediency of reporting to this House forthwith 
some expression by this Government in denunciation of these 
atrocities; and if they find that we, as a Nation, are powerless to 
act, that we earnestly invoke the union and co-operation of the 
allied Powers to wipe the Turkish Government off of the face 
of the earth, and secure the freedom and independence of 
Armenia, 

In view of the reports that England was seeking to come 
to a direct arrangement with Venezuela, a resolution was 
adopted in the Foreign Relations Committee of the State 
re-enforcing the Monroe Doctrine even more forcibly than 
had been done in the President’s Message, taking the 
general ground that the United States could not allow any 
appropriation of territory, whether by forcible occupation, 
by cession or purchase or in any other way by any Euro- 
pean power. The resolution was presented on January 
20th, and after the preliminary statements read as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States of America reaffirms and 
confirms the doctrines and principles promulgated by President 
Monroe in his message of December 2d, 1823, and declares that it 
will assert and maintain that doctrine and those principles, and 
will regard any infringement thereof, and particularly any 
attempt by any European power to take or acquire any new ter- 
ritory on the American continents, or any islands adjacent there- 
to, for any right of sovereignty or dominion in the same, in any 
case or instance as to which the United States shall deem such 
attempt to be dangerous to its peace or safety, by or through 
force, purchase, cession, occupation, pledge, colonization, pro- 
tectorate, or by control of the casement in canal or any other 
means of transit across the American isthmus, whether on un- 
founded pretension of right, in cases of alleged bonndary dis* 
putes, or under any other unfounded pretensions, as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States, 
and as an interposition which it would be impossible in any form 
for the United States to regard with indifference. 


....[n the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, ex- 
Governor Foraker was elected to the United States Senate, 
to succeed Senator Brice. In the Senate the vote stood 29 
to 6, and in the House 87 to 21. Mr. Foraker received the 
unanimous Republican vote. 

. .-Senator Allison has been nominated for his fifth 
term in the United States Senate by the Republican caucus 
in the Iowa Legislature, and delegates, Frank J. Cannon 
and Arthur Brown have been nominated for the United 
States Senate by the Republican legislative caucusin Utah. 


....-The Democratic National Committee, at its meeting 
in Washington last week, selected Chicago as the place 
for holding the Presidential convention, and July 7th as 
the date. 


FOREIGN. 

...-The situation in South Africa appears to be much 
improved. It is officially stated that President Kriiger 
has made no demands on either the British Government or 
the British South African Company, and will not do so 
until the Boers are pacified and the internal affairs of the 
Republic are settled. It is stated that the Boer authori- 
ties have refused to accept bail for the ringleaders in the 
disturbance, and that in all probability severe measures 
will be taken against them. The Minister of the South 
African Republic in France and Germany denies that the 
convention of 1884 carries any claim of British suzerainty ; 
it only empowers Great Britain to veto any treaty con- 
cluded by the Transvaal if,in its judgment, that treaty 
damages British interest. So far as the Americans are 
concerned who have been arrested, there are yarious state- 
ments, one being that they took no part in politics and 
their arrest was very unjust. The Americans, at a meeting 
in Johannesburg, sent cordial messages to President Krii- 
ger and good wishes for his Government. Dr. Jameson 
and his associates will be conveyed as prisoners to Eogland, 
and arraigned before the proper tribunals. The British 
officials in South Africa speak very highly of the modera- 
tion displayed by President Kriiger. 


...-In England the situation appears somewhat better. 
The war talk has diminished, and both with regard to 
Venezuela and Germany there seems to be a letting down 
of the aggressive spirit. There are many indications that 
the British Government is seeking to come into direct 
relations with Venezuela, and will propose, perhaps 
through Brazil, a joint commission to investigate the 
boundary question. Incase that commission cannot agree 
then the matter will be referred to a third Government, 
Some of the English papers consider that encouragement 
is given to this by the delay in regard to the commission 
in this country, it not yet having entered upon serious 
work. The request of this Government that England 
would take under its general protection Americans in the 
Transvaal, appears to have had an excellent effect. Atten- 
tion has been directed very forcibly to the gathering of 
what is called the Flying Squadron at Spithead, includ- 
ing quite a strong fleet. There have been various reports 
as to its destination, but none can be verified. 


....In the Japanese Diet, on January 9th, a motion was 
presented against the foreign policy of the Government, 
and especially its surrender of the Liao-Tong Peninsula. 
This, however, was defeated by a vote of 170 to 103 out of a 
total membership of 306. In view of the fact that the Diet 
has almost invariably been hostile to the Administration, 
this has been looked upon as a significant victory for the 
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Government. There have been many charges by the Jap- 
anese against the American missionaries and American 
Government employés in Korea, of interference in Korean 
matters and abusing tbe right of asylum. To this the reply 
is made that the only thing that was done by the American 
employés was to defend the palace on the strength of 
warnings carried by one of the American missionaries. So 
far from sympathizing with conspirators the fact appears 
to be that all were entirely opposed to those acts charged 
upon them by the Japanese correspondents. 


-...The situation in Turkey has not materially changed. 
The chief points have been the refusal reported lust week 
of the Sublime Porte to allow the entrance of the Red 
Cross agents. In view of the fact that this came through 
the Turkish Ambassador at Washington, Secretary Olney 
has telegraphed to Minister Terrell at Constantinople to 
learn the facts in regard to the case. As yet noreply has 
been received. Queen Victoria has sent to the Sultan a 
personal letter protesting against the massacres and urging 
a better government. He has replied, but neither letter nor 
reply have as yet been made public. In general it is un- 
derstood that the Sultan’s letter clainis that there have 
been gross exaggerations in the statements made and that 
his Government is doing all that is needed in the way of 
furnishing relief. 


.... The twenty-fifth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the German Empire was observed January 18th, as an ab- 
solute holiday throughout Germany. There were imperial 
ceremonies with many feasts, public and private. At one 
time there was considerable feeling on the part of the Em- 
perorin view of the refusal of Prince Luitpold, Regent of 
Bavaria, to attend, but subsequently this was overborne 
by aspecial message sent from the Prince, who explained 
that he wished to be present is the ceremonies in Bavaria. 
The Emperor took occasion to send a letter to Prince Bis- 
marck, expressing his appreciation of the services that the 
Prince had rendered to the cause of German unity. 


....At the general elections in Manitoba, January 15th, 
there was a great victory for Premier Greenaway, his gov- 
ernment being returned almost unanimously. The indi- 
cations are that whereas, in the last Legislature he had 
twenty-seven ont of the forty members, in this next Legis- 
lature his members will be increased by four. The sole 
issue, except in rare cases, was that of upholding the right 
of the province to make its own educational laws and ad- 
minister them without interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

...-1n Cuba attention has been directed especially to the 
fact that General Campos has been recalled and General 
Weyler has been appointed to succeed him. The insur- 
gents are drawing closer and closer to Havana, and the 
situation in that city and in many others is very serious. 
Apparently nothing has been accomplished in the line of 
putting down the rebellion. 


....According to telegrams from Rome the Abyssinians 
have again been defeated in an attack upon the town of 
Makalle. So faras appears the Italian troops aresafe from 
further attacks, are well provisioned, and are in danger 
only from having their water supply cut off. 


....The English Ashanti expedition has occupied 
Coomassie without opposition, and the King has accepted 
the demands of the English Government. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Nzxr to his own Church pape2r, every preacher of intelli- 
gence, we feel certain, will prize THe INDEPENDENT. We find 
it of inestimable value if one desires to keep abreast of the 
times on the religious forces and activities of the day. The first 
issue of that paper for 1896 contains a most valuable symposium 
on the condition and outlook of the religious forces of this coun- 
try, together with a carefully collected table of comparative 
statistics for the year just closed.— Lutheran World. 





....1 have looked into a thousand homes of the working people 
of Europe; I do not know how many in this country. I have 
tried to find the best and the worst. And while, as I say, I am 
aware that the worst exist, and as bad as under any system or 
as bad asin any age, I have never had to look beyond the in- 
mates to find the cause ; and in every case, so far as my own ob- 
servation goes, drunkennes: was atthe bottom of the misery, 
and not the industrial system or the industrial conditions sur- 
rounding the men and their families.—CAarroLu D. WRIGHT, 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 


....The demand for an educated ministry [among the Negroes] 
is becoming more and more imperative, and it will be useless for 
us toexpect to hold our own and effectively to reach the masses 
of our people without the very best possible qualifications on the 
part of our ministry. The day of mere “ rousements,” clap-trap, 
pulpit jugglery and “sound without sense,” is rapidly passing 
away, and the demand is for * workmen approved unto God, that 
need not to be ashamed.” There is no excuse now ; with such 
institutions as Gammon Theological Seminary, New Orleans 
University, Central Tennessee College, Rust, Wiley, Claflin and 
a score of others, the demands for our pulpits can easily be met. 
These schools offer extraordinary inducements to students pre- 
paring themselves for our ministry, and presiding elders shouid 
insist upon candidates remaining in them until they are ready to 
enter the conferences with the benefit of collegiate training, at 
least.—Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


..--About the dreariest pursuit in this world is the pursuit of 
pleasure. It very soon becomes tiresome and monotonous. It 
has to be paid for in spot cash of dissatisfaction and discomfort. 
Allaround and in Chicago expensive pleasure factories have 
been established as social ** clubs.” These clubs are breaking up 
home life, and teaching the young people that home is a place 
to be avoided, except for eating and sleeping purposes. This 
breaksin upon home influences, and upon education, because it 
takes the attention of the young from their school work and from 
good parental influence. It breaks in upon religion because it 
saps church attendance, devotion and Christian work and giv- 
ing. It incites people, and especially young men, not only to 
seek pleasure as the chief good, but to pay more for it than they 
can afford to. Two dollars per week is a minimum figure of the 
cost—from that to tendollars. We notice that the program of a 
fine club, made up largely of church people, devotes one-third of 
the entertainment to card playing.—The Interior. 
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THE PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THERE is no part of the public service in our non- 
liturgical churches of more importance than the prayers 
from thepulpit. Those who follow them attentively and 
sincerely adopt their earnest petitions as their own, get 
great spiritual benefit therefrom. Others who give 
little heed to them are apt to regard them as tedious, as 
perhaps a necessary but uninteresting exercise. No one 
would think of shortening the time devoted to the hymns 
and anthems; any proposition to dispense with the 
music entirely would be voted down unanimously, The 
singing is a grand preparation for the sermon. It lifts 
the thoughts and touches the feelings of the worshipers 
and gets them into the right mood for the hour Prayer 
is certainly as important as praise. We need to approach 
Him whom we would worship with words of thankfulness 
for his mercies, with ascriptions of power and glory and 
honor; with acknowledgments of the many blessings 
we have received, and with petitions for forgiveness, for 
wisdom, for grace,and for all those spiritual benefits 
which go to strengthen the Christian believer. 

Every minister knows how great a help the prayer is 
in the delivery of the sermon. He generally prefers to 
offer it himself that he may be in the proper spirit to 
speak most effectually to the people. He knows that 
the uplifting, inspiring and qualifying power of earnest 
prayer is very great. There is an effectiveness in ser- 
mons that are born in the spirit of prayer and come from 
hearts touched by the Holy Ghost in the communion of 
direct petition and answer, which merely intellectual 
efforts, however great, do not have. 

If prayer is good for the preacher, why not for the 
hearer? If the one needs it as a preparation, why not 
the other? The preacher should remember when he 
prays that he is praying for the people before him ; that 
he is voicing for them the desires of their hearts; that 
what he asks they are asking with him. Some prayers 
are not conceived in this spirit, but partake more of the 
character of a logical discourse. Various points are 
elaborately presented and argued out before Him who 
knows all things and needeth not to be convinced by 
ministerial logic. How is it possible for the congrega- 
tion to make such prayers their own? 

Great preachers invariably make their petitions the 
subject of earnest consideration. The late Dr. W. M. 
Taylor said he always felt when he entered upon this 
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part of the service that his great duty was to bear his 
people up before the Lord, to present their wants, to 
voice their thanks, to express their longings. The min- 
ister who does this will teach his people not only to pray 
but how to pray. He will give utterance to aspirations 
that they have felt but knew not how to express; and 
when he stands up to preach he will have before him not 
listless minds which he must arouse to attention, but 
hearts already touched and prepared for the Word. 

Formal prayers, consisting largely of a catalog of the 
things wanted and of the classes of persons to be blessed, 
and couched in sterevtyped phrases, delivered rather 
than spoken, generally seem both long and empty. 
Better to use the models which are found in the various 
prayer books, These are varied in thought, full of earnest 
petitions, and clothed in words most appropriate and 
most beautiful. It is profitable for any one, whether his 
Church makes use of written prayers or not, to study the 
prayer books, It will help to guard against poverty of 
expression, careless and irreverent utterances, and argu- 
mentative sentences. Of course, the Scriptures them- 
selves are the best sources of inspiration. 

Simplicity and sincerity are the best adornments for 
the spoken prayer. The English language with the old 
forms of expression which are still used in direct ap- 
peal to the Almighty is capable of voicing the tenderest, 
most reverent, most sublime feelings of the soul, and of 
lifting it upon the wings of faith into the very presence 
of Him that sitteth upon the throne. It is not beneath 
any preacher to give time and thonght and study to his 
pulpit prayers. He should think, he should know, but 
above all he should feel. When Christ prayed he felt ; 
when the Apostles prayed together, after their release by 
the Jews and the place was shaken, they prayed with 
deep feeling. Any one can say a prayer; any one can 
learn to repeat the mcst beautiful of petitions ; but only 
he that prays from the heart the believing prayer offers 
acceptable petitions unto God. 


_ 
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COMMANDER BOOTH’S RECALL. 


THE Christian people of the United States will hear 
with great regret that Commander and Mrs, Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, have been recalled to England. 
Their work here has been unusually successful, they 
have made the Salvation Army in the United States an 
influential instrument of Christian reform, and have won 
the high regard of all Evangelical Christians. 

When the Army first came to this country, some fif- 
teen years ago, with its drums and tambourinesand ban- 
ners and curious methods, itattracted attention more by 
reason of its noise and novelty than by any promise it 
seemed to have of doing much good. Its officers were 
English, its methods were English, and it addressed itself 
chiefly to people of Eoglish proclivities. Its noisy street 
processions, its conspicuous uniform, and the demon- 
strative manner of its hallelujah lads and lasses did not 
help it into popular favor, Those who looked beyond 
these outward demonstrations saw that its purpose was 
anexcellent one. It began at once to work among the 
submerged tenth ; it sought the outcasts and those who 
seemed to be beyond church influences, and among these 
it has done an excellent work, particularly since Mr. 
Ballington Booth, one of the sons of the founder of the 
Army, became commander. 

Mr. and Mrs, Booth came to the United States nine 
years ago. They had just been married, and they came 
here to enter upon their life work. They took the first 
steps immediately to become citizens. They have given 
themselves heart and soul to the work of the Army, and 
under their administration the prejudice against it has 
almost entirely melted away. They are sincere, sweet- 
spirited, cultivated people. Mr. Booth has proved him- 
self to have excellent qualities as a leader. He has ruled 
so wisely that mutiny has been almost unknown, Study- 
ing carefully the character of the fieldin which his work 
was to be done, he adopted the best policy for success and 
proceeded with rare skill and excellent judgment to 
make the Army in spirit and practice an American army 
and not a foreign army on American soil. The earlier 
criticisms against the Army have not been renewed un- 
der his administration. As to Mrs. Booth, sbe has cap- 
tured all hearts. Her sweet and womanly ways on the 
platform, her simple, eloquent and effective manner of 
presenting the cause of the Army have made her very 
popular. They have given themselves to their work, 
Commander and Mrs. Booth, with the utmost zeal and 
devotion, and the whole Christian community will be 
sorry to lose them. 

What the effect of their removal will be upon the Sal- 
vation Army we should not like to attempt to predict. 
They have the entire confidence of the officers and 
soldiers of the Army. Their genial ways have endeared 
them to their associates, and their personal influence is 
of the kind that makes direction of the work of the Army 
easy and effective. 

The order for their recall came from the General of 
the Army, Mr. Booth, Senior. It is simply a direction 
to close up their work in this country and return to Eng- 
land. They are not informed why they are recalled nor 
what work is to be assigned them, nor has any indica- 
tion been given as to who their successors will be in this 
country. As loyal soldiers they are preparing, with 
great sorrow of heart, to obey. The founder of the 
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Army is an autocrat. He issues his orders, and ex- 
pects them to be implicitly obeyed. Nor does he 
consider it necessary to give a reason for them. If 
he is dissatisfied with the administration of his son 
he has not said so publicly, but it is hard to discover any 
other motive for the recall. It is said that during his 
recent visit to this country he was not altogether pleased 
to find that the Army was so thoroughly American in 
spirit, and it is surmised that some one who will follow 
out the English idea more strictly will be app»inted to 
be the head of the Army in the United States. Certainly 
it could not be alleged that the Commander’s adminie- 
tration has in any sense been a failure, We give else- 
where a statement showing how the Army has increased 
in numbers under his leadership. It was a small and 
weak organization when he came to the head of it, and 
the result of his labors appears in the fact that there are 
2,000 commanding officers, 675 separate societies, a me- 
morial building valued at $400,000, an extensive litera- 
ture, and an attendance of 1,600,000 persons per month 
at the various meetings of the Army. 

It seems to us a great pity that the Booths should be 
taken from their work at this particular stage. Whena 
general is very successful in leading an army it is not 
good military tactics to take him away and put some one 
else in his place. We hope that such representations 
will be made to the headquarters of the Army in London 
as will induce the General to change this order of recall 
and allow Commander and Mrs. Booth to remain at the 
head of the Army in this country. It would be very 
greatly to the interest of the Army iteelf as well as to the 
cause which the Army was organized to advance, 


A WORD TO CANADA. 


IT is made evident in some sections of Canadian poli- 
tics and society that the application by Secretary Olney 
and the President of the Monroe Doctrine to the Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute is used to develop a less kindly 
feeling toward the United States. There has been in 
Canada, we are glad to say, for the most part, a kindly 
feeling toward us, altho all our own criticisms of our own 
faults are reproduced and given their full value. Yet as 
we respect Canada, and admire its people, so they have 
respected and admired the strong nation to the south of 
them. 

But President Cleveland’s Message, and the dispatch 
of Secretary Olney, have produced somewhat of a re- 
vulsion. Weare told that the Canadians are astonished 
at the hostility to Eogland developed in that meszage, 
and that they discover such unexpected hostility in the 
action of Congress and the utterances of the American 
press that there has occurred a great change in public 
feeling in Canada, and that those who were previously 
warm in their kindly expressions now feel that they 
have gone too far, and must answer hostility with noth- 
ing less than a cold reserve. 

We wish to say to our Canadian friends that if such is 
their present attitude it is due to a misapprehension of 
public action and public feeling here, a misapprehension 
which it is our duty tocorrect. There was in the Presi- 
dent’s Message not a particle of hostility toGreat Britain, 
only the expression of regret and pain that afterso many 
years of correspondence, in which again and again it 
had been stated that the matter was one that gave us 
‘* grave concern,” the British Government had not been 
able to recognize that the Venezuelan case was one to 
which it was possible that the Monroe Doctrine might 
apply ; and that it had become our duty to find out if it 
applied and to see to it that a weaker State was not un- 
justly deprived of its territory. There was on the part 
of President Cleveland not the least expression of iil-will 
toward England and no sentiment of that sort, as was 
proved so soon afterward by his applying to Great 
Britain instead of to Germany for protection of Ameri- 
can citizens in the Transvaal. 

Canadians also greatly misapprehend the prevalent 
American sentiment. They seem to suppose that the 
overwhelming determination to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine is an expression of hostility to Great Britain. 
Nothing could be further from the case. There is some 
such hostility, but not one out of ten men with whom 
one would meet would desire anything but kindly rela- 
tions with England. The Monroe Doctrine we believe in. 
If England’s policy should unfortunately be to ignore 
or oppose it we should be very sorry, and in maintain- 
ing it England is the last country we should be willing 
to oppose. If the result of the message has been to cool 
the regard which Canadians have for the United States 
we can only regret it. In the United States there will 
continue to be the same respect and admiration for our 
brethren north of the border and across the Atlantic. 
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GENERAL CAMPOS SUPERSEDED. 


DuRING the two months siaoce the issue of our sym- 
posium upon the condition of things in Cuba a great 
change has occurred. Then the rebels appeared to be 
in loose, scattered and disorganized bands, mostly in the 
east part of the island, running away when attacked 
and not fulfilling the first conditions necessary for 
recognition by another power as belligerents. We could 
only say that whatever our sympathies might be, it was 
perfectly impossible for the United States to give them 
recognition, and that they must prove that they are 
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worthy of it by being able to resist the attacks of the 
Spanish army and maintain some sort of a government 
over a definite territory. 

It is not yet clear that they do maintain a prima facie 
government over any considerable part of Cuba, but it 
is clear that their military power has greatly increased 
and that they have been able not only to burn and pil- 
lage and run away, but to make now and then a vigor- 
ous stand against a considerable army ; and they have 
moved their principal forces into the east of Cuba and 
actually invest Havana itself. No railroad trains are 
runving out of Havana. It is difficult to maintain a 
supply of provisions, and General Campos has been com- 
pelied to call in his forces and to devote his energies to 
the protection of the capital. 

More than that, the loyalists in Cuba are expressing 80 
vigorously their dissatisfaction with the management of 
the campaign by Captain-General Campos that he has 
been compelled to resign his command and has been re- 
called to Spain. It is charged that he has been too lax 
and gentle in his treatment of the insurgents, that his 
leniency has given them strength, and that a more 
vigorous hand is required to crush the rebellion. Ac- 
cordingly, General Weyler will sail for Cuba and will 
have supreme command. It is supposed that he will not 
err onthe side of mercy and that the Constitutional 
Union and R-formist parties in Cuba, which have been 
dissatisfied with Campos, will find his iron hand a 
stronger one. 

In such a conflict as this the Spanish forces labor 
under a very great disadvantage. They do not seem to 
be recruited to any considerable extent by Cubans, but 
consist almost wholly of young recruits sent over from 
Spain. Taoey are unfamiliar with the country ; they are 
not used to its climate; they are quickly cut down by 
disease ; they have not the stamina of mature life, and 
they are no match to the Cuban insurgents, who know 
every foot of the country and are proof against its dan- 
gers and diseases. The Spanish soldiers are almost 
entirely infantry, while the Cubans are mounted and 
can fight and rua away, and it is impossible to pursue 
them. 
in the management of the Spanish campaign betore it 
can be successful. Thus far it has been an utter failure ; 
and we see no reason why it should not be an equal fail- 
ure under General Campos’s successor. Certainly the in- 
surgents have a good opportunity for striking a hard 
blow in the interval between the resignation of one com- 
mauder and the coming of another. Tne United States 
will be glad, as soon as the conditions will allow, to 
recognize the insurgents. We do not believe that the 
Goveroment of Spain is a healthy one for Cuba, while it 
is not yet made clear that the Cubans can create and 
maintain a beiter one. 


ap 
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THE PATRIARCHS AND THE POPE. 


AMONG the responses evoked by the Pope’s Jubilee 
Letter of July, 1894, inviting all Christian Churches to 
return to the Roman Communion, none has the power 
and pungency characteristic of the Encyclical which 
recently came from the Greek Church, whose Patri- 
archal Throne is in Constantinople, It is not addressed 
to ‘‘ His Beatitude” Pope Leo XIII, but to the hierarchy, 
clergy and members of the “ Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Caurch of the Seven Ecumenical Councils.” It 
wastes no words in those elaborate curtesies of address 
which are supposed to be characteristic of Eastern eccle- 
siasticaldocuments. Ia vigor and directness of state- 
ment it would be hard to find its superior in encyclical 
literature. With merciless logic, with caustic words 
and with a severity of tone which suggests indignant 
challenge, it proceeds to show that the Church of Rome 
itself broke the bond of unity between the East and the 
West, that the innovations in the Latin Church since the 
Seven Ecumenical Councils:are numerous and divisive, 
and that its assumptions of superior authority are base- 
less, 

The Eastern Church is nut unmindful of the impor- 
tance of reunion, the letter says, and is ready to consider 
any proposal therefor, ‘‘ provided the Bishop of Rome 
once and for all shake off tne chain of his many and aivers 
‘privily brought in’ anti evangelical innovations” and 
return to the ‘‘ ground of the holy Seven Ecumenical 
Councils,” Because he has not done this no answer would 
have been made to his recent encyclical, if he had not 
Sent ‘‘into the East clergymen in the garb and _ head- 
dress of Orthodox priests,” seeking by these and “ divers 
other crafty means,” to obtain proselytes. It is for the 
protection of the Orthodox flock, therefore, that the 
Pairiarchal letter is issued. 

How, it asks, can there be in the Reunited Church 
that oneness in faith which the Pope admits to be neces- 
sary if every Church afcer reunion may retain, as 
he proposes, its own ‘“ dogmatic and canonical decrees ”’? 
There is a manifest contradiction, it insists, when in the 
same Church one person believes that the Holy Ghost 
Proceeds from the Father, another that the procession is 
from the Father and Son; when one sprinkles and 
another administers trine baptism by immersion ; when 
one uses leavened and another unleavened bread ; when 
one gives both bread and wine to the people and another 
withholds the cup. The Eastern Church wants union on 
no such basis as this, , 





There must be an entire change, it would appear, © 
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It is willing to unite with the Church of Rome on the 
basis of the teachings of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, 
and it challenges the Church of the West to prove that 
either in the East or the West before the ninth century 
the Creed was recited with the addition, or ualeavened 
bread used, or the doctrine of purgatorial fire received, 
or sprinkling practiced instead of immersion, or the im- 
maculate conception held, or the temporal power, in- 
fallibility and absolute authority of the Bishop of Rome 
asserted. Whatsoever was taught with one voice by the 
Church, both Eastern and Western, prior to the ninth 
century the Orthodox Church is ready to accept ; but not 
the innovations which the Latin Church has since intro- 
duced. 

Paragraph by paragraph these innovations are de- 
scribed and attributed to the Church of Rome, begin- 
ning each with the words ‘‘ The one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of the Seven Ecumenical Councils” 
believes thus and so; but the Papal Church teaches so 
andso. We quote one of these paragraphs : 

“The one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils teaches that the supernatural 
incarnation of the only begotten Son and Wordof God ‘ of 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary’ is alone pure and 
immaculate; but the Papal Church again innovated 
scarcely forty years ago, by teaching a new-fangled doc- 
trine of an immaculate conception of the Theotokos and 
ever-Virgin Mary, a doctrine unknown to the ancient 
Church, and aforetime vehemently combated by the most 
distinguished theologians among the Papists.”’ 

These differences, it says, ‘*His Beatitude leaves on 
one side,” presenting as tho it were “‘the only cause of 
disagreement, the question of the pre-eminence of the 
Pontiff of Rome,” and referring the Eastern Church to 
the sources whence he derives his supreme authority. 
Nothing loth, the Eastern Encyclical proceeds to investi- 
gate these sources, and declares that it reaches ‘‘ the as- 
surance that never was the Bishop of Rome regarded as 
the supreme authority and infallible head of the 
Courch,” either by the Fathers or the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils of the first nine centuries ; but every bishop was head 
avd president of his own particular church. It attacks 
the Roman interpretation of ** Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church,” and says the Church 
of Rome was founded not by Peter but by Paul, ‘‘ the 
heaven: treading apostle to the Gentiles.” It finds ‘‘ the 
first seeds” of the “‘absolutist claims of the Papacy” 
in the ‘ pseudo-Clementines,” which were brought to 
full flower in ** the pseudo-Isidorian decretals,” a ‘‘ far- 
rago of spurious and forged imperial ordinances and 
epistles of ancient Bishops of Rome.” 

It is in this extremely vigorous manner that the claims 
of the Church of Rome are discussed, denounced and 
dismissed. These are truly mighty with the pen, these 
thirteen Eastern ecclesiastics who subscribe this Ency- 
clical in one invariable form, b2gianing with ‘ Anthi- 
mos of Constantinople, in Cnrist God-beloved brother 
and bedesman” and ending with ** Dionysius of Eleuther- 
opolis, in Christ God-beloved brother and bedesman.” 
It is not designed to advance the Pupe’s most agreeable 
and irenical dream. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Dr. CUYLER opens THE INDEPENDENT this week with 
one of his practical religious articles, summoning to the 
Christian life; Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, gives some of the results of his obser- 
vations in China and Japan; Albert Leffingwell, M.D., 
provides a trenchant article against vivisection; Dean 
Farrar admirably treats of the duties of the young man in 
business ; Kenyon West, author of a late book on the 
laureates of England, discusses the laureateship as affect- 
ed by the appointment of Mr. Austin; Mrs. Harriot S 
Biatch gives her observations of the trend of thought 
among the women of England; the recent exciting news 
from the Transvaal has suggested two valuable articles, on - 
by an American resident in the Transvaal, severely attac< 
ing the Boers for their crimes against the natives, and the 
other by the veteran missionary, the Rev. Lewis Grout ; 
Janet Jennings’s Washington Letter speaks of the Red 
Cross and Mavroyeni Bey ; Miss Walker’s Art Notes touch 
ona variety of exhibitions, among them of Mr. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s water colors; our Sanitary Department dis- 
cusses the danger of excessive bicycling; Mr. Stevenson 
tells of the musical events of the week ; the recall of Com- 
mander Booth of the Salvation Army receives full treat- 
ment in our Religious Intelligence, and there are further 
facts from the massacres in Turkey; and agricultural 
topics of importance are discussed by E. P. Powell, Wil- 
liam H. Coleman and John W. Caughey. There are 
poems by the Rev. T. S. Perry,G. E. Theodore Roberts, 
William J. Roe and Dora Read Goodale; and stories by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Eleanor B. Amerman and Eva Best. 








.-.--There are certain infelicities in the names given to 
our. various religious denominations. Thus in the quar- 
terly review of a certain denomination we have an article 
by a reverend doctor of divinity bearing the title “‘ Why I 
am a United Brethren in Christ,”’ 
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WILL some one tell us why the British consular reports 
are not made public? itis perfectly well known that the 
British consuls in Turkey, and presumrably the Russian, 
German, French and American, what few there are of the 
latter, have sent full reports home of the massacres of 
Armenians. They were withheld for a long time, confessed- 
Jy because they might, it was feared, exasperate the 
British people beyond measure. But that danger is past, 
if it ever needed to be considered. The public are getting 
the facts from the newspapers, and the news of the later 
massacres, those of last November, doubtless ordered, or 
at least suggested, as a reprisal for being compelled to 
publish a scheme of reform, is now before the public, and 
we give this week a further instalment of the horrible de- 
tails. We wonder that the official consular reports are 
not speedily given to the world. Perhaps the British and 
American Governments fear for the safety of their con- 
suls. Meanwhile we are told that the Red Cross agents, 
led by Miss Barton, will speedily start for Constantinople, 
and take their refusal only from the gate of the Palace, 
and not from Mavroyeni Bey. 


A DECISION of the Court of Appeals at Albany, last week, 
gave great satisfaction to the decent people of New York 
City and other municipalities of the State. It affirmed 
that the law of 1892, which prohibits saloons within two 
hundred feet of a church or a public school, applies not 
only to applications for new saloons, but also to the 
renewal of licenses for existing saloons. It had been 
claimed that licenses for places issued before the law went 
into effect, or before a church or a schoolhouse was placed 
within the prohibited distance, were not affected by the 
law. Bat the Court of Appeals has rightly ruled other- 
wise. The General Term of the Supreme Court in affirm- 
ing the decision of the court below took the ground, virtu- 
ally, that a license is a vested interest ; but the Court of 
Appeals takes the other view and holds that it is not. This 
is in accordance with many decisions in other States. If, 
by virtue of holding a license, a saloon keeper has a vested 
interest, he is practically beyond the contro! of the law. 
The intent of license laws is to bring the liquor traffic 
under proper control. The effect of this decision in this 
city and elsewhere in the State will be to close a large 
number of saloons. This will be a gain in every case for 
morality and good order. We do not suppose that the bill, 
which has been introduced at Albany to neutralize the 
effect of this decision by allowing exceptions to be made in 
the case of widows and others receiving the benefit of the 
profits of licensed places, will prevail. It certainly ought 
not to. Itis a poor way to carry out the Scripture injunc- 
tion of helping the widow and the orphan. . 





THE accounts of the frauds in the Republican enroll- 
ment in this city, as they have been presented by a com- 
mittee of most reputable and responsible gentlemen, read 
like some of the worst chaptersin the history of Tam- 
many. When Tammany was in control of the city and 
before the election laws were perfected it manipulated the 
votes in various districts to suit its own purposes, the re- 
turns showing in some instances more votes cast than 
there were men, women and children in the district. For 
many years the management of the Republican Party in 
this city bas been unsatisfactory. Various attempts have 
been made to reorganize it, but these have failed. Under 
the control of the Platt-Lauterbach forces, the most glaring 
frauds have been committed in the recent election of repre- 
sentatives tothe County Committee. A detailed statement, 
signed by such menas Joseph H. Choate, Anson G. McCook, 
Wager Swayne,S. V. R. Cruyer, Elihu Root and Gen. 
Horace Porter show, asthe result of careful investigation, 
that the Republican enrollment in 360 out of 1,381 districts 
exceeds the Republican vote at the last State election. In 
one case where there was an enrollment of 2,888, investiga- 
tion showed that there were only 1,324 entitled to enroll- 
ment. Among those not entitled to be enrolled, were 
twenty-one who are dead, 425 removed, 105 Democrats, and 
497 of whom notrace could be found. Fully 44 per cent. 
of the enroliment was illegal. So far as the investigation 
extended, it has shown that the numberof delegates elected 
should have been reauced by at least one-third. Those 
bearing the protest against the organization of the County 
Committee until a full investigation of the frauds could 
be made, were received with hoots and hisses, and could 
get no fair hearing. The Platt-Lauterbach men carried 
out their program and organized the committee. It was a 
shameful thing todo. Honorable men ought to be unwill- 
ing to profit: by fraud, and as probable fraud was clearly 
shown, they should have joined with those who protested 
in postponing organization until the frauds could be 
either established or disproved. It is said that they have 
ordered that the rolls should now be purged. That, of 
course, ought to be done in any event; but it is utterly 
disgraceful that the committee should be willing to act 
while fraud is branded upon its title. Honesty demands 
complete reorganization. 





Dr. ALBERT LEFFINGWELL writes with a good deal of 
vigor and sharpness in his attack upon vivisection in reply 
to a recent article from a contributor to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. He cannot speak too strongly of some horrible ex- 
periments made upon human beings, nor of the exhibition 
of vivisection before children in public schools. So far as 
anything of that sort is practiced, it ought to be put a stop 
to immediately. At the same time it is true, beyond ques- 
tion, that those who are attempting to extend the range 
of human knowledge often have to risk their own lives 
and those of others who are willingly associated with 
them ; ard we have no fault to find with explorers in search 
of the North Pole or among the wilds of Airica, but rather 
admire their enthusiasm and self sacrifice. And we are 
not surprised that those who are willing thus to risk their 
own lives in the pursuit of science should think it right to 
seek for valuable results by means of experiments with 
living animals. While we would not entirely condemn 
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vivisection, it should, however, be restrained witbin the 
real limits of important investigation, and not be made a 
cruel plaything before classes of students. 


THE causes why one of our missionary societies is in 
debt, are substantially the same as those which have pro- 
duced the debts of the other societies. The American Board’s 
debt of $116,000 is not so large as that of several other lead- 
ing societies, and probably the dissensions about its man- 
agement, settled two years ago, and the supposed cancel- 
ing of wills, and the agitation among the Japanese Chris- 
tians, have had very much less to do with the creation of 
the debt than has the general financial condition of the 
country. But that debt the constituents of the Board in- 
tend toremove. They have divided it up into fractions 
and apportioned it to different sections of the country. A 
single munificent friend of the Board has offered $25,000 of 
the sum on condition that the whole is raised by the first 
of March. The West, centering about Chicago, promises 
to raise $25,000; the East, centering in Boston, promises to 
raise $30,000 ; $25,000 is to be taken by the region about 
this city, including Connecticut. Meetings have been held 
in the various central cities to hasten subscriptions, and 
we believe that the sum will be raised without trenching 
upon ordinary receipts. One of these meetings, held Jast 
Thursday evening in the parlorsof Mr. D. Willis James, of 
‘this city, was addressed by Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Dr. Storrs, 
Dr. Bradford, Secretaries Judson Smith and Daniels ; and a 
large and representative company of friends was present. 


THE subject opened in the following letter, from a man 
active in Christian work, is of great importance to the re- 
ligious life of schools and colleges : 


In the Western city of which I am a resident, the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges and Schools has for many years been observed 
with constant interest and manifest blessing from on high. 
There are several educational institutions in it,among them a 
college and a young ladies’ seminary. These have each been ac- 
customed to hold appropriate religious exercises. Prayers and 
addresses were made by ministers and laymen. The principal of 
the high school appointed different meetings, arranged to suit 
all of the classes. Thus many of the scholars who belong to irre- 
ligious families were addressed as they could not be otherwise 
upon their duties to God and the concerns of the eternal life. 

The leading religious influence in our community is Presby- 
terian. In these appointments other denominations have cordially 
conformed toits guidance. The last General Assembly of that 
Church, at the request of some colleges in which certain exami- 
nations were interfered with by the observance of this Day of 
Prayer on the last Thursday of January, changed it to the second 
Sunday of the month. 

The unanticipated consequence of this change has been the de- 
struction of the object. That Sunday is regularly the closing day 
of the universally kept Week of Prayer for the Conversion of the 
World, hallowed by a quarter-century’s memories and blessings, 
and most commonly devoted te sermons and prayers related to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and directed toward the gift of his 
influences upon the churches of Christ and the labors of all his 
servants at home and abroad. It was impossible, and not desir- 
able, to divert the day to the particular aims of the cause to 
which the last Thursday of the month has been appropriated. 
Hence the day passed without regard save in one congregation 
and institution. No attention was given to it by any denomina- 
tion except a portion of the Presbyterians. And in the high and 
other schools there is doubt whether it can be observed this year, 
or indeed at all without the adoption again of a common day de- 
voted to this object. It would be a serious loss to the religious 
and moral welfare of the young in this community, and in the in- 
stitutions centered here, were this to occur. 

Now I write to call attention to this subject in the hope that 
the last Thursday of January, or perhaps of February, will be 
observed where practicable in institutions and schools for the 
present year; and that some more considerate action will be 
taken by the Presbyterian Church, of which Iam a member, with 
reference to the future. 


We heartily indorse this suggestion. It would be very un- 
fortunate to have the Day of Prayer for Colleges crowded 
out of its place and service. 


In our history of the Churches in our first issue in Janu- 
ary, Prof. J. A. Huwe, D.D., admirably represented the 
Free Baptists. He noted the fact that in their General 
Conference in October the Free Baptists showed them- 
selves ‘‘ not prepared to receive the fraternal overtures of 
the Congregationalists for a union with them on that plat- 
form,” namely, of free toleration, and that the discussion 
of this question ‘‘ was relegated to a better day.’’ Weare 
pleased to see the comment on this point in the chief organ 
of the denomination, The Morning Star, of Boston. It 
says: 

“In view of a statement that ‘there could be no greater calam- 
ity than a union of Churches which would involve a general sac- 
rifice of great religious convictions,’ THE INDEPENDENT says, 
* Very true, and therefore we seek a union which allows the re- 
tention of great religious convictions; that is, under liberty, not 
submission.’ This is well said. It wonld have received the ap- 
proval of Benjamin Randall and his associates, and there is no 
good reason why it should not be approved by their successors. 
Free Baptists are not consistent if they are not ready to concede 
a principle that they criticise the ‘ regular’ Baptists for not con- 
ceding.” 

We tbank our neighbor for such a frank and Christian 
expression of righteous principle. 





THE Louisville Christian Observer publisbes its annual 
list of boys and girls in the churches of the Southern Pres- 
pyterian Church who have correctly recited the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism during the past year. There are 691 of 
them, and we warrant that when they grow up they will 
include many more than their proportion of distinguished 
and useful men and women. Their training in exactness 
and diligence will be of the greatest value. The eleven 
colored children, all but one in Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, are put by themselves, with the exception of eleven 
children of the missions of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil whe, we suspect, are most of them 
colored. A six-year-old Brazilian boy, on the second time 
he went to Sunday-school was asked : ‘‘ Of what were you 
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made?” And he answered promptly, ‘Of the dust of cof- 
fee.”” The family names of the children, excluding those 
in Brazil, indicate solid Fnglish and Scotch stock; not 
more than two of German origin are included. But the 
given names are a marvel. There are Emmie, and 
Jonetta, and Mertie, and Birdie, and Pogie, and Normie, 
and Essie, and Millie, and Janie, and Jennie, and Retta, 
and Genoveva, and Sudie, and Gabrella, and Emolyn, and 
Fannie Lou, and Galena, and Leacie, and Antha,and Reba, 
and Tinie Belle, and Icie, and Lelia, and Macie, and Virgie, 
and Florida, and Euphie, and Lollie, besides many other 
Frenchy abominations in ie that are familiar to us in the 
North. We greatly regret to see that only one-fifth of the 
ambitious children are boys. 





.-sIt isa matter of great satisfaction that the Japanese 
Parliament, which was opened by theKmperor on the twenty- 
ninth of December, has proved wiser and lessincoherent than 
its predecessors, so ‘that when a resolution was presented 
condemning the Government for giving up the Liao Tong 
Peninsula, on the demand of Russia, Germany and France, 
it was defeated by an overwhelming majority, patriot- 
ism prevailing over faction. This augurs well for the 
future of the Empire. What augurs not so well is the fact 
that Japan is so situated that she finds herself compelled 
to make large outlays for military purposes. She finds 
that her self-protection compels her to make plans for 
doubling her army and vastly increasing her navy. The 
Japanese navy now includes vessels of 70,000 aggregate 
tons, and within ten years this is to be increased to 200,000 
tons. If this is carried out Japan will then be able to 
maintain an army of 200,000 men in any part of Asia, 
while retaining a sufficient force at home for domestic de- 
fense, and will be able to put a fleet to sea considerably 
superior to the fleet of all the European nations now in the 
Japanese waters. 


.... William Ellison writes from Bowmanville, Canada, 
to The Catholic Standard and Times, of Philadelphia, 
about the school question in Manitoba, and undertakes to 
give what he calls ‘“‘its inner history.” He says that the 
new province was at first largely peopled by Catholics, but 
later there was an “inflow of Protestants,” and when 
they became strong in numbers, “these newcomers lay 
violent, godless and atheistic hands on the sacred institu- 
tions” which the Catholics had built up. It is scarcely 
possible that Mr. Ellison believed when he wrote these 
words that Protestants are fairly characterized by the 
terms “ godless” and “ atheistic.”” Weare reminded of an 
epoch in the history of our own public schools when in 
heated controversy Catholic disputants hurled such 
epithets at them. The spirit that prompts such grossly 
unjust attacks is not Christian, whatever it may be. 


.... We are rebuked by The Michigan Catholic for charg- 
ing that “ the Roman Catholic Church in America is schis- 
matic’’ if it refuses absolution to a member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, altho, as our contemporary 
puts it, ‘he may be leading a good life,’’ for “‘ he belongs 
to an association which maintains the right to private in- 
terpretation of Scripture.” We put ita little differently. 
We quoted The American Ecclesiastical Review as saying 
of such a man that “he may be a better man than many a 
Catholic, not only before men, but before God.” It is the 
offense of refusing brotherly recognition to a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, who is acknowledged to be acceptable “‘ be- 
fore God,” in which the schism consists. It is cutting 
one’s self off from the disciples of Jesus Christ, and that is 
schism itself. 


....The two-days’ talk about war with England was a 
great grief to our American friends in Turkey, to whom the 
news came through English channels, and who also saw 
that any difference between our two countries would blast 
all hope of English intervention in Turkey. One of the 
wisest Americans in Turkey writes us in the first flush of 
excitement : 

“It is hard enough to have lost faith in the Christianity of 
Europe, which looks on “with indifference at the extermination 
and forced conversion to Islam of a Christian nation ; and if 
Christianity in America is not strong enough to prevent this 
crowning shame and iniquity of the century, a war between Eng- 
land and America, it will break my heart, I won’t say that it will 
destroy my faith, for I believe in God, whatever man may do; 
but it will destroy all my faith in this generation and all my hope 
for America. I shall pray to be taken away.” 


....Miss Frances E. Willard writes us, en route to the 
South, by way of further correction of an article of hers in 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

It is stated by the Rev. Dr. Kephart of Dayton, O., editor of 
the Religious Telescope, which is the organ of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, that since 1889 that denomination, numbering more 
than two hundred and thirty-three thousand, has admitted 
women delegates to its General Conferences, and to all its con- 
ferences of less degree, and the doctor is happy to report that 
the innovation works admirably. He also states that for many 
years previous to 1889 women were admitted to the ministry and 
accorded ordination on the same terms prescribed for men, so 
that we must place the United Brethren first,then the Free 
Baptist Church, and then look to our great Methodist hierarchy 
to follow. 


...-Itis with the deepest regret that we report the death 
of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. He was a teacher, an author, and a 
philanthropist as well as a bishop. His book, ‘Our 
Brother in Black,’ was an admirable appeal to the South 
to give education and enlightenment and equal rights to 
the emuncipated Negroes, and he was their best friend in 
the South. His last article we printed two weeks ago, 
and it was a wise and kindly ‘“‘Christmas Letter from the 
South.” Our readers have their own special loss in the 
death of one of the noblest men in the American Church. 


...-lt shows progress that the Rev. Robert MacDonald, 
pastor of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church in Boston, 
a regular Baptist Church, should, on the last communion 
Sunday, have given the broadest welcome to all who 
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believe in Christ and seek to do bis work, at the Lord’, 
table, whether members of a Baptist church or not, or jp. 
deed, whether they are baptized or not. He said he did not 
see why their neglect to obey the Lord’s command in re. 
gard to baptism should leave them free to disobey that 
about the communion. A few years ago such an utterance 
would have driven a pastor out of the Baptist denomina. 
tion. 





--.. Thomas Jefferson said that a line should be drawn 
through the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, and no wars 
from either side allowed to cross that line. Such a ling 
makes the United States the tutelary power protecting 
the American nations from invasion. The principle of 
America for Americans, while it does not allow us to do 
one thing to secure the independence of the America co}. 
onies of European Governments, does allow us to rejoice if 
Cuba can attain its independence, or if Canada should de. 
cide one of these days to separate from Englané, or if St, 
Thomas should be offered by Denmark for sale to the 
United States. 


..-Premier Greenaway, of Manitoba, was singularly 
triumphant in the elections last week. A larger number 
of advocates of his ; olicy than ever before were elected to 
the provincial Legislature. The minority in favor of sep. 
arate schools is very small, and there is no doubt that the 
people of the province are overwhelmingly in favor of na- 
tional unsectarian schools. It will be a great hardship 
under these circumstances for the Federal Government to 
compel the province to give support to separate schools, 
We do not believe that this policy, which is giving a great 
deal of trouble at Ottawa, will in the end be successful. 


....The improved tone of our citizens of Irish origin 
toward temperance is illustrated by what occurred in St, 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church in Brooklyn last Sun- 
day afternoon. There was a meeting of the Holy Name 
Society connected with the church, a society whose mem- 
bers are pledged to avoid and rebuke profanity and to go 
to Holy Communion once in three months. At the meet- 
ing resolutions were presented in support of the movement 
now making in Brooklyn to close the sa’oohs on Sunday, 
and all but eleven of the seven hundred and fifty men pres. 
ent signed the resolutions which were to be presented to 
the Mayor. 


....Presbyterian papers are giving various answers to 
the New York Sun: 

** What. can there be about Presbyterianism that makes so 
many of its adherents successful in politics ?” 
One says ‘‘brains,’’ another ‘‘ blood,” another calls it 
‘strong meat,” and still another observes that the “sys- 
tem makes them strong in everything.” No one suggests 
that the doctrines of Election and Perseverance of the 
Saints have anything to do with it. 


....Hawaii has accomplished three successful years as a 
republic. Every one now confesses that the overthrow of 
the Queen was in accordance with the interests of the peo- 
ple, and is justified by the result. So firm is the Republic 
that itis probable that Liliuokalani, having renounced all 
her claims, received her full pardon last Friday, which was 
the Hawaiian Independence Day, until the speedy annexa- 
tion to the United States. 


...-At the late city election in Charleston, S. C., there 
was no Republican ticket in the field, but both the Regu- 
lars and the Tillmanite Democrats sent their representa- 
tives to the Negro clubs, and it was the Negro vote that 
determined the election and put the Regulars in power. 
The position of the Negro in South Carolina is something 
like that of the Irish contingent in Parliament. 


....How hard it is for some to grasp the fact that it takes 
not ninety-nine but a hundred years to make a century. 
Some are saying that four years only remain to the nine- 
teenth century. Not so; there are five years yet, including 
1896. The century will not be completed until midnight, 
December 31, 1900. The new century begins January Ist, 
1901. There was no year nothing. 


....A more unfit appointment can hardly be conceived 
of than that of a man to administer Civil Service Reform 
who does not believe in it and whose whole political career 
is Opposed to its princip’es. Governor Morton made a bad 
blunder when he gave such a position to George P. Lord 
on the State Board. The Senate ought not to have con- 
firmed it. 


.... The Senate has two propositions before it concerning 
the Monroe Doctrine—that of Senator Sewell to dissent 
radically from President Cleveland’s application of it, and 
that of Senator Davis going beyond Mr. Cleveland and 
out-Monroeing Monroe himself, so to speak. The safe po- 
sition is somewhere between the two. 


....The engagement is announced of ex-President Har- 
rison to Mrs. Dimmick, niece of his late wife. Such 4 
marriage is a very suitable one, and the good wishes and 
the respect of the country will go to them both. Mrs. Dim- 
mick is favorably remembered as a member of President 
Harrison’s family at Washington. 


....Gen. J. B. Foraker. has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Brice as colleague of Senator Sherman in the Senate. The 
new Senator has dash and brilliancy which,with some, pass 
forstatesmanship. The most that can be said in advance is 
that he will not be the smallest, nor the largest, man in 
the Senate Chamber. 


.-.-It is not true, as stated, that Mayor Lewis, of Sierré 
Leone, is the only Negro that has ever been knighted. Sit 
Conrad Reeves of Barbadoes, West Indies, who is almost 
pure black, carries the same honor. 


...-The new, but ambitious, Episcopal diocese of Wash- 
ington, D.C.,is planning for a new cathedral, to cost four 
million doliars. That is a larger expenditure than 
seems needed for a comparatively small city, 
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Heligions Sutelligence. 


COMMANDER AND MRS. BOOTH RECALLED. 


AN order was received from England at the headquarters 
of the Salvation Army in this city, January 6th, directing 
Commander Booth to get ready to return to England in 
about nine weeks. No previous intimation had been given 
that such au order would beissued. It is understood that 
the order itself gave no reason for the recall of the Com- 
mander and did not intimate who would be his successor, 
nor is it known what assignment will be given the Com- 
manderin England. The announcement, which came to 
the public last week, created something akin to consterna- 
tion at the Headquarters of the Army in their fine new 
building on Fourteenth Street. Both the officers and sol- 
diers of the Army are very much attached to Commander 
and Mrs. Booth, and serve under their leadership with 
enthusiasm. 

There were various surmises as to the reasons for the 
recall, many believing that it was due to the alleged dis- 
satisfaction on the part of General Booth with the Ameri- 
canization of the Army. It will be remembered that he 
made atour of the Army in this country and Canada two 
or three years ago ; and it said that he was not thoroughly 
satisfied with what he saw. He did not think that the 
methods were as thoroughly English as they ought to be. 
Others say that the moving of officers is in accordance 
with the policy of the Army. The General is nowin India 
visiting the Salvation Army in that country for the pur- 
pose, it is understood, of introducing certain new plans of 
work. 

After the order to ‘farewell,’ as it is called, became 
known to the public, Commander and Mrs. Booth issued 
the following statement : 

“It is with profound sorrow that Commander and Mrs. Booth 
have to notify their staff and field officers that they have re- 
ceived orders to prepare to relinquish their command in about 
nine weeks’ time. 

“They have no knowledge whatever of their successors, or the 
General’s plans, nor have they been consulted upon the question, 
and any information, therefore, as to who succeeds them is en- 
tirely surmised,and so far as they are concerned is mere rumor 
from the other side of the ocean. This change of command is 
not of their seeking, nor of their doing in any way, nor are they 
responsible. 

“Commander and Mrs. Booth desire to state emphatically (if, 
indeed, such a statement is necessary), that they are’ in no wise 
responsible whatever for the statements made in the press. They 
have not seen a representative of the press, nor have they insti- 
gated any matter whatsoever that has appeared in the press, nor 
are they inclined to see press representatives. They are sorry 
that any such sentiment as London’s resolution to anglicize the 
field should have appeared, and desire that field officers will 
correct any such representation. 

“Furthermore, Commander and Mrs. Booth are not in a posi- 
tion to say what or how the General may decide in the matter of 
his instructions to them, as they are awaiting a reply to a letter 
they have written to London setting forth the question in all its 
bearings. They only received the news on the 6th inst. 

“Inthe meantime it is Commander and Mrs. Booth’s present 
prayer that no officer of any rank, or soldier, or recruit of any 
corps, shall allow these tidings to interfere with the progress of 
his own advance in the organization they have fought so long 
and so hard to upbuild and to uphold. 

“The Commander and Mrs. Booth will at once proceed with 
arrangements to farewell as soon as they hear from London, but 
will always regard their precious American troops with tender- 
est affection and undying interest.” 

Of course obedience is one of the cardinal principles of 
the organization of the Salvation Army, and Commander 
Booth has no thought except to comply with the order. 
The General has full authority, with or without consulta- 
tion with his Cabinet, to change any of the officers at any 
time. When his son Ballington came to this country he 
brought his bride with him, and they settled down with 
the expectation of doing their life work in this country. 
Both became citizens of the United States as soon as the 
forms of law would permit. It is understood that the 
Commander has written a letter of some length to Eng- 
land and that he expects a reply within a very short time. 
It is also stated that representations will be made to the 
general headquarters in London showing that the recall of 
the Commander would greatly interfere with the success 
of the Army here. 

The administration of Commander Booth coversa period 
of nine years, and these years have been years of the great- 
est fruitfulness and success. Among the results are the 
raising of 

- Over 2,000 Commanding Officers. 

. 3,600 Local Officers. 

. 675 Separate Societies. 

. The * Memorial Building” (valuation $400,000). 

. The attendance of 1,600,000 persons per month. 

; — War Crys (Weekly). One Monthly Magazine (Con- 
queror). 

7. 500 separate leased and owned properties. 


Since Mr. and Mrs, Booth came to the United States 
missions to Germans and Swedes have been inaugurated, 
with German and Swedish editions of The War Cry. This 
organ has been increased in circulation from 18,000 to 90,- 
000. Twenty-two training garrisons have been established, 
and four food and shelter depots. 

One of the officers has said toa reporter of a daily news- 
paper with reference to the Salvation Army in Engiand : 

“Itis a fact, disguise it as they may, that fortwo or three 
years the army in England has not made any advancement. It 
has remained at the hight of its prosperity. That is all. Not 
one of our officers ‘makes a visit to England who does not return 
and express the hope that he may never be ‘ farewelled ’ to that 
country. Asked for the reason, these officers at once refer to 
the Jack of spirituality. The English army has beén cultivating 
the social side at the expense of the spiritual. Officers are 
stickling for recognition of their rank, and will not, in many 
instances, recognize soldiers in the street. It is not so here. 
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are the Commander’s troubles and weaknesses as soon as he 
hears of them. So we love them both with a deep love, and Iam 
free to say that I can never work as faithfully for any other as 
for them. These nine years have been nine hard and weary 
seasons, fraught with privation; and if they are called away I 
fear the work will have to be begun all over again. They have 
been successful, I believe, because of their spirituality. They 
love this country, too. You know, they had just been married 
when they came here. This was the place where their honey- 


moon was spent. Their children were born here, and both are 
American.” 


The same officer is reported as saying that at.the London 
headquarters complaint is made because the American 
army does not buy more of its supplies there, because it 
does not contribute more to the work of the Army in other 
countries, 
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CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
BOARDS. 


THE Fourth Conference of Foreign Missionary Boards 
and Societies in the United States and Canada, was held 
in this city last week at the Synod’s rooms of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Chureh in America. Twenty-three soci- 
eties were represented by fifty-one delegates. There were 
also present ten missionaries, and editors of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT and Missionary Review of the World, making a 
total of sixty-three. 

The topics treated in the sessions, first in papers and 
then in general discussion, were: ‘‘ Study of Missions in 
Theological Seminaries,’’ by H. C. Mabie, D.D., of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union; ‘Unmarried Mis- 
sionaries,” by F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
Board; “ Self-Support in Mission Fields,” by Judson Smith, 
D.D., of the American Board ; ‘Discriminating Use of Mis- 
sion Funds in Maintaining a Growing Work,’ by S. H. 
Chester, D.D., of the Presbyterian Board South; ‘“‘Relation 
of Boards, Missionaries and Converts to Governments, 
Home and Foreign,” by S. L. Baldwin, D.D., of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Missionary Society ; ‘‘ How to Increase the 
Efficiency of Missionaries in the Fields,’’ by the Rev. R. P. 
Mackay, of the Presbyterian Church in Canada; ‘‘ How to 
Increase the Efficiencv of the Officers of Foreign Mission 
Boards,’ by the Rev.W. R. Lambuth, D.D., of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. These papers and discus- 
sions covered morning and afternoon sessions on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, January 15th and 16th, and in the even- 
ing of the 16th there was a general meeting of members of 
the Boards in the Assembly Hall of the new Presbyterian 
Building, with addresses by George Alexander, D.D., of 
the Presbyterian Board, and M. D’C. Crawford, D.D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the topic “‘ How to In- 
crease the Efficiency of Members of the Missionary 
Boards.”’ 

These different papers and the discussions were all of a 
most thorough character. There was uo effort to cover up 
any disagreeable facts, or to avoid any responsibility that 
might fairly be laid at the door of the Boards or the mis- 
sionaries. On the other hand, there was manifest a most 
earnest effort to reach the best possible results in the best 
possible way, and an attendance on the meetings would 
have been an object lesson to those who imagine that the 
foreign work of the Churches is carried on with any loose 
or slipshod methods. Space does not permit any full re- 
port; but attention may be specially called to the papers 
on the “Study of Missions in Theological Seminaries,” 
**Self-Support in Mission Fields.” ‘‘ Unmarried Missiona- 
ries’’ and the “‘ Increase of the Efficiency of the Officers of 
the Boards” Inthe first Dr. Mabie set forth very clearly 
the great lack of regular, systematic instruction. There 
are lectureships in a number of seminaries, but little or no 
regular instruction as to the missionary character and 
wark of the Church. It was urged that there should be such 
general instruction and special courses for those intending 
to enter on mission work themselves. To this end the 
resolutions urged the establishment of a full missionary 
professorship in the larger seminaries and of an associate 
department in others. 

The Committee on Self-Support presented a full and very 
interesting paper, showing the progress that has been 
made in different fields, as indicated by the decision of one 
Board to regulate its pay toward the support of any native 
pastor by the amount contributed by the congregation ; 
by the better statistics from some fields, and the general 
feeling that this subject lies at the basis of missionary 
success. Earnest resolutions were adopted pressing the 
Churches to still higher attainments in this respect, and 
the committee was continued. Closely akin to this topic 
was that of “‘ Discrimination in the Use of Missionary 
Funds.”’ With regard to this, emphasis was laidin the 
resolutionson comity between missions occupying the same 
or contiguous fields so as to prevent any competition in 
regard to the salaries given. It was also urged in the dis- 
cussion that more complete returns be made by the socie- 
ties, as to the proportionate expense of different depart- 
ments. 

The result of the discussion in regard to the sending out 
of unmarried missionaries may be best expressed in the 
resolutions which were presented by Dr. Ellinwood and 
were adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, first: That it is the unanimous opinion of the Confer- 
ence that the Protestant position in regard to the marriage of 
missionaries should be maintained; that the efficiency of the 
missionary force as a whole will thus be increased. 

Resolved, second: That in the opinion of the Conference there 
may and should be exceptions; that it is desirable in many cases, 
and especially in pioneer work, that the missionary should re- 
main for a limited period unmarried, and that Missionary Boards 
and Societies may wisely call for a greater or less proportion of 
volunteers who shall be sent to their fields with the understand- 
ing that they remain unmarried for from three to five years, or 
until the language is learned and the foundation of a prosperous 
mission is laid. 

Resolved, third: That it may in some instances be wise, for those 
who are so led by the Spirit. of God, to follow literally the high 
example of the Apostle Paul in devoting an entire missionary 
life to the work of a single missionary for the Master’s sake. 
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It was voted that the Committee on the subject of “ Un- 
married Missionaries ” be continued to report next year. 

Considerable interest was aroused by Dr. Lambuth’s 
paper on “‘ How to Increase the Efficiency of the Officers of 
the Board.” He emphasized most earnestly the danger of 
failing in spiritual and intellectual appreciation of the 
work due to the great pressure of office detail, and urged 
a better organization of the office work. He also dwelt 
forcibly on the relations between the officers and the pas- 
tors of the churches, and called upon the pastors to enter 
more fully into the peculiar needs of the officers, More full 
acquaintance with the work on the field was spoken of, and 
in the larger societies it was urged that some one of the 
secretaries should be on the field all the time, and that 
this would really result in more economical as well as more 
effective work. The addresses in the evening on the * Effi- 
ciency of the Members of the Boards” were in thesame line 
as Dr. Lambuth’s paper, and emphasized the need of better 
organization of the Board, with a view to increased effi- 
ciency i. the different departments. In regard to increas- 
ing the efficiency of the missionaries, among the different 
points presented were the necessity of time for self culture ; 
provision for stimulating literature, especially for those 
who go out young and have not had time or opportunity 
to develop themselves; conferences for mutual quickening 
and edification ; more earnest and continuous prayer fur 
the missionaries by the Church at home. 

The Conference adjourned, to meet next year with the 
Presbyterian Board in this city. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN. 
BY MRS, REBEKAH KOHUT. 





In these days when organization is the cry of the hour, it 
may perhaps be interesting to know of an organization of 
the Jewish women of America which, in the very short 
space of two years, shows remarkable activity. 

The Jewish Women’s Congress was one of the several 
congresses which comprised the Parliament of Religions, 
held during the World’s Fair. Like most of those con- 
gresses, it was the first ever convened, but it was also the 
first time that the Jewish women of America had assem- 
bled as a body for any purpose whatsoever. The Congress 
of these women was a delightful surprise, and was far 
more successful than had been anticipated, twenty-nine 
cities being represented by ninety-three delegates. The 
Jewish Women’s Congress closed on September 7th, 1893, 
but not before a permanent organization was effected, 
which has already had a most phenomenal success, and 
promises to become a wielding power in Judaism. The 
National Council of Jewish women bas its headquarters in 
Chicago, with over thirty local sections, which work along 
the general lines mapped out by the various national com- 
mittees, but each section is active according to its local 
needs, 

The primary object of the Council is the study of the 
Bible and biblical history and such literature as appertains 
to the history and development of Judaism. To this end 
circles are formed in various parts of the city, and the 
members belonging to it, under the guidance of a rabbi, 
study the Bible and receive explanations on obscure pas- 
sages, short five-minute papers characteristic of the lesson 
or relative to it; and then open discussion follows. These 
circles meet every two weeks at the residences of the 
leaders. The second object of the Council is to study the 
best methods of preventive philanthropy and to engage 
in such practical philanthropy as it may deem proper. 
To this end courses on Scientific Philanthropy and Soci- 
ology are held, and monographs on the subject are fur- 
nished the members for discussion and study. Philan- 
thropy occupies the last half of the circle meeting, and is 
studied on the same plan as religion. 

The third part of Council work is very important—viz., 
theSabbath-school work. The object of this is to maintain 
a better attendance at the Sabbath-schools, interest parents 
in the religious education of their children, establish mis- 
sion schools, and, in short, undertake any work which will 
be belpful to the religious training of the young. 

Once a month a general meeting of all the circles is 
held at which one paper on religion and one on philan- 
thropy are read, and open discussion by the members, 
usually very animated, follows. The subjects of these 
papers are broad and varied. Some of the following will 
best show their general character. Religion—‘‘ Hebrew, 
Israelite and Jew”; ‘The Sabbath ”; “‘ Position of Women 
among the Jews, Ancient and Modern’’; “The Jew in 
Fiction”; “‘Isaiah’’; “Philo.” Philanthropy — ‘* Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs’; ‘‘ Personal Service’’; “*The Brother- 
hood of Man as Affecting Social Conditions’’; ‘‘ Institu- 
tional versus Family Life.” 

Besides these monthly meetings, two afternoons have 
been set apart for the discussion of Sabbath-school.work. 
Every third monthly meeting is held in the evening in 
order to provide for the non-leisure class. 

The New York Section has been in existence a little more 
than a year, and has over four hundred members. Seven 
circles are actively engaged in work and comprise all sorts 
and conditions of Jewish women, the last circle having 
been organized in the Hebrew Institute on East Broadway 
and Jefferson Street. : 

The Committee on Religion will have an extra course of 
lectures during the winter, the first having been delivered 
by Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago. Besides this course of lec- 
tures the committee is active in trying to bring about a 
better observance of the Sabbath among the Jewesses of 
this city. 

The Committee on Philanthropy had a special course of 
lectures on Scientific Philanthropy last winter, and this 
winter will have lectures on Sociology by some prominent 
man. Itis about to establish a winter home for sick work- 
ing girls, and will exert itself particularly in the line of 
reform work. 

The Committee on Religious Schools has established a 
mission school which has an excellent attendance and has 
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been mainly instrumental in forming a union of the reli- 
gious school-teachers of New York City, which has for its 
main purpose a better acquaintance of the teachers among 
themselves, so that they meet and become familiar with 
the best methods of imparting religious instruction. 

This is but a small part of the work already accom- 
plished, in the short space of one year, and this brief account 
gives but a vague idea of work yet to be done. There are 
now more than thirty cities working in the same spirit 
and with the same object in view—the Judaizing of the 
Jews. 

The benefit to the individual is incalculable. Already 
signs of reawakening are visible. Jewish women are be- 
ginning to feel an interest in the Bible, which to them was 
befote a closed book. There is a sign of activity along 
the line that is contagious, and it is safe to say that in the 
near future we shall have an intelligent body of Jewish 
women, proud of their race, their history and themselves, 
and with this knowledge shall come a greater and stronger 
love for their faith. Is not the National Council of Jew- 
ish women a grand and good movement, and in these days 
of doubt and disbelief, is not the example of the Jewish 
women of America worthy of imitation ? 


New York City. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mr. Moopy has commenced a series of meetings in 
Philadelphia, The total attendance at the opening serv- 
ices in Grace Baptist Temple at the morning and evening 
services was 10,000. 


....The American Baptist Home Missionary Society is- 
sues an earnest appeal for help. It needs to receive, before 
March 3ist, the sum of $222,000, or $54,000 more than was 
received during the corresponding period of last year in 
order to meet its obligations. 


....-Dr. Thomas Armitage, for many years pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of New York City, a 
preacher of high reputation and author of an illustrated 
history of the Baptist denomination, died in this city on 
Monday of this week, at the age of seventy-seven. 


....Bishop Williams, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopai Church, has suspended the Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
Riley, late Bishop of the Valley of Mexico, from all exer- 
cise of his office and ministry. This suspension is to re- 
main in full force until the sentence is remitted, or until 
the bishops proceed, after trial, to the conviction or the 
acquittal of the suspended bishop. 


....It has been announced that Dr. Satterlee, of this 
city, will be consecrated as Bishop of the new Diocese of 
Washington on March 25th. The services will take place 
in Calvary Church, in this city. The consecrators will be 
Bishops Williams, of Connecticut; Potter, of New York, 
and Paret, of Maryland. The presenters will be Bishops 
Coxe, of Western New York, and Dudley, of Kentucky. 


....The Presbyterians find that their Million Dollar 
Fund is coming in rather slowly. According to The Pres- 
byterian, about one-third is in sight, but as to the other 
two-thirds, there does not seem to be much prospect of its 
appearing, as already two-thirds of the year has passed, 
and it scarcely seems probable that the remaining two- 
thirds will be collected in the short time before the next 
Assembly. 


....The American Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety at its recent annual meeting reported receipts for the 
year of $106,000, a sum larger than that of the previous 
year. One hundred and thirty-nine churches have been 
erected during the year (an increase of twenty-two), and 
forty-two parsonages. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., Pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, in this city, was 
elected President to succeed the late Dr. William M. 
Taylor. 

...-It will be remembered that a year ago the parishion- 
ers of the Roman Catholic Church of the Epiphany, in this 
city, raised again the question of the restoration of their 
old pastor, Dr. Burtsell, who had been removed by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan in connection with the burial of a number 
of the Anti-Poverty Society in consecrated ground contrary 
to the Archbishop’s express orders. This reaulted in a 
second appeal to Rome, and that has now, it is stated, been 
answered, fully indersing the Archbishop’s position. 

....The evangelical movement in Petersburg, begun 
many years ago by Lord Radstock, and so successfully 
developed by Colonel Pashkoff has again taken a fresh im- 
petus forward, having invaded several families of Russian 
aristocrats. Two or three ladies, prominent in Russian 
society, are holding drawing room meetings on Sunday 
afternoons which are numerously attended by the “‘ best” 
people. The police will probably find it more difficult to 
deal with these ladies than with the unprotected peasants 
of the South. 

....The Assembly Herald reports that up to December 
27th, 1895, the sum of $254,857 had been distributed among 
the various benevolent agencies, from the Million Dollar 
Fund, as follows: Anniversary Reunion Fund, $50,000: 
Home Missions, $99.000: Foreign Missions, $47,000; Freed- 
man’s Board, $18,960; Board of Education, $8,585; Minis- 
terial Relief, $9,335 27; College Board, $1,181.06; Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-school Work, $2,067.82: Church 
Erection, $1,737.23; Woman’s Executive Committee, 
$17,601; Woman’s Fo eign Board, $4,390.07. 

....At the meeting of the National Congregational Coun- 
cil, at Syracuse, last October, it was decided to call a Pan- 
Congregational Council, to be held in Boston in 1899 or 
1900. Tbecommittee of thirty appointed to make plans for 
the meetirg is now corresponding with Congregational 
organizations in England and Australia to learn which 
year it will be convenient for them. The objection to 1900 
is that it will be our Presidential year. There will prob- 
ably be one hundred delegates from this couatry, one hun- 
dred from England, and one hundred from Australia and 
all other countries, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


...-At a meeting of the congregation of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, in this city, last week, to act upon the 
resignation of Drs. Van Dyke and Mcllvaine, resolutions 
were passed urging Dr. Van Dyke to remain in the pastor- 
ateofthechurch. The most cordial words were spoken in 
regard to Dr. Mclivaine, especially in view of his earnest 
and “ unselfish and self-sacrificing ” action ir urging that 
his resignation be accepted and that Dr. Van Dyke remain. 
The final decision on the part of Dr. Van Dyke has not yet 
been given. 


....H. N. Payne, D.D., Field Secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Board of the Presbyterian Church, North, has long 
felt the need of some stimulus to an intelligent interest on 
the part of the colored people of the South in the mission- 
ary work of the Church. This has led him to offer two 
prizes, as follows: 

“1. A handsomely bound book for the best essay or oration on 
the subject: ‘ America’s Duty to Africa.’ The competition for 
this prize will be open to all colored students in the colleges or 
theological seminaries of the Presbyterian Church. 

“2. A handsomely bound book for the best essay or oration on 
the subject : ‘What Can America Do for Africa?’ The competi- 
tion for this prize will be open to the colored students in all the 
chartered institutions of the Church who cannot compete for the 
other prize.” ; 
The names of the winners of these prizes will be published. 
The essays are limited to 2,500 words, and must be ready 
by April 1st, 1896, for submission to a committee of award 
chosen from the members of the Freedmen’s Board. 


...- A review of the fourth year of work of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on its free and institutional 
basis shows gratifying results. The church has received 
$15,380 for congregational purposes, and $4,226 for benevo- 
lent work, a total of $19,606. The amount received for 
benevolence in 1894 was $4,637, and for congregational pur- 
poses, $17,493, making a total for these two years of almost 
unparelleled financial stringency of $41.736. Daring the 
four years there has been contributed for benevolent pur- 
poses a total of $20,851, and for the work of the churecb, 
$74,787, making a grand total for all purposes of $95.638. 
Less than three thousand of it has come from outside 
the congregation itself, and all is on the purely volun- 
tary principle. In view of the times during which this 
work has been done, and that this is not a wealthy congre- 
gation, the figures given are considered to be very encour- 
aging. The various departments, Sunday and mission 
schools, Brotherhood and Endeavor Societies, prayer- 
meetings and general benevolent work have been kept up 
in good form; and the outlook is regarded very encourag- 
ing, notwithstanding the difficulties which have by no 
means disappeared and which will tax the best energies of 
the church for the year to come. 








Missions. 
OUTRAGES IN EASTERN TURKEY. 
DETAILS OF AWFUL DEEDS. 
REPORTS FOR MANY VILLAGES, 


THE following statements in regard to the massacres in 
Eastera Turkey have come to us from a perfectly reliable 
source. As will be seen, they cover only a small portion of 
the Empire in the vicinity of Harpfit and Diarbekir. Other 
cities, as Trebizond, Erzrim, Bitlis, Mush, Sivas, Cesarea, 
Marash, Aintab, Urfa and mapy other places are referred 
to in another table below. This list embraces only a 
single montb, commepcing with the latter part of Octoner, 
1895. The items have been gathered with great care, and 
may be relied upon as within the truth rather than as ex- 
aggerated. The number of houses is given rather than 
the population because that method is far more reliable. 
The number of people to a house varies from 5 to 30. Prob- 
ably 8 to 10 would be a reasonably fair average. 





Names. Houses. Burned. Killed. Wounded, 
a ae 310 310 244 men 
13 women 
2. Aivose..... o% ma 70 .s 
8. Aghansi... 47 1 12 10 
4. Arabkir...3,000 Armen’s. 2,750 2,000 
5.000 Turks. 
350 shops. 325 
5. Bizmishen 270 190 23 5 
Partly 49 
6. C he mish- 
gesek..... Poe sé 
7. Momsa....  .. : a 10 
8. Kutturbul 100 100 3 
9. Chunkush 1,000 Ar. 1038 = 680 
480 T. 
10. Chermuk.. 400 Ar. most. 
700 T. 
1L. Diarbekir.. .. -- 2,000 
12. Egin....... 1,000 Ar. 
1,000 T 
13. Gamirgab. 90 32 7 
14. Garmuri.. .. st = .% 
15. Hokh...... 125 Ar. 30 62 10 
150 T, 
16. Huelu 300 Ar, 263 30 
15 T 
17. Habusi..... 180 90 75 50 
18. Hulakegh. 150 11 16 
19 Havah..... 280 260 110 
20. Husenik... 650 Ar. 9 260 200 
120 T. 
21. Ichmeh.... 200 Ar. o 60 
60 T 
22. Konk...... 300 
23. Malatia....1,500 Ar. 5,000 
24. Ozunonah.. 100Ar. a 65 ve 
25. Peri..... 400 Ar. om 8 12 
- and 68 vil- 
lages...... 90T 
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Names. Houses. Burned. Killed. Wounded 

90. Kapu Ach- 

maz...... 90 Ar. 16) ee 
91. Khoshmat. 160 Ar. 80 
92. Nurkhi.... 100 Ar. 90 
93. Shenaz.... 80 Ar. 45 

and 40 vil- 

lages. 
134. Severek.... 350 Ar. sie 750 
135. Saru Kam- 

ish........ 80 Ar. ae 6 


136, Sheikhaji.. 





137. Tadem.... 300 Ar. 250 270 100 
4T. 
138. Upper Mez- 
FOR. o.00cs 20 11 
Total... .. 5.064 12,708 
REMARKS. 


1. Adish is a mountain yillage, and many had gone away 
to earn aliving. Many females carried off by Turks and 
Kurds. 

2. Aivose.—This ‘‘ place wiped out.’”” Women and girls 
carried off. Priest was forced to sound the ‘‘call to 
prayer,’ then shot. He blessed the man who shot him and 
said: ‘‘ Shoot me again.”’ 

4. Arabkir.—Began Tuesday, November 6th, continued 
till Saturday. After that the Protestant pastor and many 
leading men were imprisoned. Pastor and others killed in 
prison. Plunder complete. Even the richest are destitute, 

5. Bizmishen.—Eight miles from Harpftt. All who re- 
mained in the village were killed by Kurds. Most of them 
were old or sick and could not flee. The rest fled to Mezreh 
(the seat of the Governor of the province) where they were 
robbed by soldiers under pretense of search for arms. 

6. Chemishgesek.—Up to within a few days the city had 
escaped, but the villages being near the region occupied by 
the Dersim Kurds had been ravaged and in part burned. 

8. Kutturbul —Karabash, Kahe, Cherokeeya were burned 
with much loss of life. Only four men escaped from Kuttur- 
bul. Two Protestant pastors, men, women and cbildren 
killed. 

9. Chunkush.—November 4th Kurds plundered the market 
and withdrew, but returned at night and burned &3 houses, 
Christians taken to mosque and forced to acceptIslam. Gave 
up weapons. November 8th Kaimakam (local Governor) 
came, November.11th soldiers. November 14th Kurds re- 
turned: soldiers fired on Christians, and Kurds then raided 
the town, all armed with Martini rifles. Protestant church, 
school and parsonage burned. 

10. Chermuk.—Few males escaped. 

11. Diarbekir.—November 1st-3d. Began by Moslems is- 
suing from mosque and burning the market. Christians 
defended themselves. Do not know how many Turks.were 
slain. 

12, Egin.—Paid £. T. 1,500 (6.600) to Mahmud Agba, a 
Kurdish chief to secure immunity. 

13. Gamirab.—A suburbof Egin. 

14. Garmuvri.--Chiefs took Christians to their houses while 
Kurds plundered. Then they told them, “unless you ac- 
cept Islam we cannot protect you.” At the edge of the 
sword they accepted Islam and were circumcised. Protes- 
tant chapel and parsonage burned. Armenian church 
now a mosque. 

15. Hokh.—Armenian church, Protestant chapel and par- 
sonage burned. Those killed had kneeled to receive cir- 
cumcision. Fifty five women and children taken to 
harems and Turkish villages. Women and girls outraged. 

16. Huelu —All but thirty-seven p°or houses burned. 
Seventy-five Protestant houses and their fine new church 
burned. Two priests killed. The last houses burned were 
kindled with kerosene sent by the Government. Survivors 
accepted Islam or are fugitives. 

17. Habusi.—Dead unburied. Church, chapel and parson- 
age burned. 

18. Hulakegh.—Plundered by Turks. Preacher tortured 
and killedin city. His wife killed. 

19. Havah.—Being considered a center of nationalism, 
Turks said they would make this village ‘a field.”” At- 
tacked by Kurds October 29th. Villagers held them off 
for two days and sent to Government for help, which was 
refused. Then villagers fled, Kurds plundered the village. 
Killed 10 or 15. Thursday, October 3ist, soldiers came. 
Fugitives heard the bugle and returned, expecting protec- 
tion, Soldiers killed 50 of them; the rest fled to [braheem 
Bey, atSocrat. After twoor three days he sent them to 
barracks at Palu. There the women were sep*rated, and 
sent to city ; men sent back toSocrat. Ibraham Bey sent 
Kurds to meet them, who fired, killing 50 more. Surviv- 
ors returned to barracks. Since then they have lived here 
and there as they could, pulling up the sprouting grain to 
get the seed, eating grass, etc. Government gave a little 
grain, Kurds took it. 

20. Husenik.—Many of the dead wer2 shot by soldiers. 
List of killed still increasing. Priests killed with great 
indignity, 

21. Ichmeh.—Survivors are considered Moslems. Males 
are assembled in church, led out, and made to choose Islam 
or death. Protestant pastor killed. Church a mosque, 
chapel a sheepfold. 

22. Konk.—‘' Worse than Habusi.”’ No details. 

23, Malatia.—November 4th-7th. Began by sudden raid 
of Turks and Kurds upon the market. Kurds armed with 
Martini rifles. Four hundred killed in the market, 30 or 
40 at Government headquarters. Armenians defended them- 
selves. Five thousand Armenians, 500 Turks and Kurds 
killed. Small rations given for a few days and then ceased. 

24. Uzunonah.—Agha took people to his house for ‘“* pro- 
tection,” while Kurds plundered the village; then he sent 
them back, gathered leading men to take them to Palu for 
circumcision. Outside the village 10 were shot. Under 
the lead of a Christian woman 55 men, women and chil- 
dren threw themselves into the river. 

25. Peri.—Seventy villages—2vU,000 souls in that region 
(Christians). Seven villages spared, rest plundered. In 
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Peri Kurds attacked November 6th. Soldiers guided them 
to Christian houses. Plunder largely by Turks of the 

town. Kurds, dissatisfied with their share of the plun- 
der, returned November 9th to plunder Turks, but two 
Kurds were shot and they withdrew. Agha had 20 to 30 
Kurds in his house and secured much plunder. Four hun- 
dred and fifty Christians were made Moslems. A colonel 
came a few days later with soldiers. He reproached the 
Turks for the small number slain and said: ‘‘ You should 
have killed at least 100.” 

89. Palu.u—November 5th. The market and 50 or 60 
houses were plundered by soldiers and Kurds. Afterward 
a Government telal (broker) ordered people to open shops 
on penalty of 3 medjidies (silver dollars) fine. Said every- 
thing had passed and no more danger. Kurds came again, 
but were driven off to the villages which they plundered. 
A sheik and his son preached a crusade against Chris- 
tians. An attempt was made to involve Armenians, but 
failed. Sheik’s son said he thirsted for the blood of Arme- 
nians, and they were foolish to wait for them to start a dis- 
turbance. He is said to have killed 43 himself. November 
llth Kurds suddenly appeared and began to kill. Only 
two Armenians resisted. The dead are estimated from 
1,200 to 2,000, Chapel rained, parsonage and school turned 
into barracks. Survivors dying of hunger. No relief al- 
lowed. Forty four villages around Palu all plundered 
badly; 7 more or less burned. From Khoshmat 20 or 30 
women came to the barracks stark naked. Many outraged. 

134. Severek.—Attack began by rush of Turks and Kurds 
upon the market; lasted three days. Of 8) Chunkush 
families in city only seven heads of families remain. 

136. Sheikhaji.—November 5th and 6th. Saved by Agha 
on payment of twenty liras. All became Moslems. Two 
priests killed, one with great indignity. Hadji Beyo and 
his son, Mastipha, were foremost in destroying the vil- 
lage. Now Agha gives a woman to each soldier and 
zaptieh on guard every night. He has given two mar- 
ried women to his son and two to two renegade Arme- 
nians. 

138. Upper Mezreh.—Much plunder from the city taken 
to Ahmed Agha’s house. His son is a zaptieh and his 
stepson a collector. i 

Tuese are only the places in regard to which we can get 
figures. No one counts the wounded in most places. The 
number of deaths increases daily. In the villages which 
have been counted around Peri and Paulu we have no par- 
ticulars. The sum total must be dreadful in the extreme. 
No attempt has been made to keep count of tae outrages 
upon women, They come from every quarter and hardly 
attract notice. . 

In addition to the above we give the following general 
statement compiled by the. Constantinople correspondent 

of the London Times. It will be seen that it includes a few 
of the places mentioned above, and a large number of 
others. It also covers about two months of time. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 
Nameof Town. Date of Massacre. Number Killed. 


Constantinople.... Sept. 30th 172 
Ak Hissar........ sic Oct. 9th 45 
Trebizond......... . Oct. 8th 800 
Balenrs. 2.0.0 x00 Oct. 13th 1,000 
Gumushkhane..... Oct. 11th No details 
Erzingan ..cccccces Oct. 21st 1,000 
ae ree Octe25th 900 
HStoRe ..60.00 saa Nov. 11th 1,000 
SO EO errr Nov. 12th 1,200 
Pala ...+. wieeeeees Oct. 25th 450 - 
Diarbekir.......... Oct. 25th 2,500 
Albistan.......0..- Oct. 300 
po ees Oct. 30th 800 
Mss eecan teens Nov. 3d 300 
Kara Hissar..:.... Oct. 25th 500 
Malatia....... sewer Nov. 6th 250 
CT ee . Nov. 18th 1,000 
BABU. sive viesaces Nov. 15th No details 
IE cnc ecatoen . Nov. 10th 3,000 
Arabkir...... hate Nov. 6th 2,000 
DORE iccdeccciin.  asensonee No details 
Severek......ccsees ipsa sept No details 
pO Se ne Nov. 15th 6 
ee oe 2 <eewelecewen No details 
Amasia..... Sarees romatees tem No details 
Marsovan...... nies Nov. 15th 125 
Cesarea......... men Nov. 30th 1,000 
Nc cccgecka .- owesiacies No details 
pO eee sais anes No details 
PRVOD s0icnsssesved es Pain tets Saisie No details 
SG esa kere Pere Jepetesoue No details 
TURKISH STATISTICS FOR SEVEN VILAYETS WITH ESTIMATED 
LOSSES. 
Armenian population in larger towns.............. 177,700 
Armenian population in villages............ sitsiecwue 538,500 
Number killed in towns (estimated)....... benrwarer 20,000 
Number of Armenian villages (about)............. 3,300 
Number of villages destroyed (estimated)......... 2,500 


Number killed in villages.........-..+..+eeeseee0+--NO data 
Number reduced tostarvationin towns (estimated) 75,000 
Number reduced tostarvation in villages (estim’t’d) 350,000 








Biblical Vesearch. 


STUDENTs of Hebrew will find arich treat in the latest 
bumber of the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(vol. 49, heft 3),in which Mr. Bacher completes his survey 
of the ‘‘ Beginnings of Hebrew Grammar,” pp. 339-393. It 
is entirely historical in character and furnishes, probably, 
the most complete account extant of the labors of the 
earliest Jewish grammarians. That the specialist in 
scientific grammar will have an abundance of new data 
goes without saying. In the same number of this journal 
Professor Hommel, of Munich, reviews Lehmann’s Samas- 
sumukin inscription, published in vol. viii, of Haupt and 
Delitzsch’s ‘‘Assyr. Bibliothek,” The importance of the re- 
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view consists in this that it gives the latest data in favor 
of the existence of the Sumerian language. In this con- 
nection attention should be called to the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the German Oriental Society, 
which has been celebrated by the publication of a separate 
pamphlet, covering the years 1845 to 1895, in which a com- 
plete record is given ef the work of the society during 
these years and its present status. A glance at this shows 
that biblical philology especially has wonderfully profited 
by the researches and publications of this society, which 
has been the pioneer in its line. The historical record 
here given, especially in the earlier years, shows that a 
large number of leading exegetes and Bible students were 
very active in the work ofthe society. It is throughout an 
honorable record, and biblical interpretation has been 
much benefited, both directly and indirectly, by the work 
done. 


...-The second volume of Professor Hilprecht’s ‘“‘ The 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania”’ 
is announced, published by Rudolf Merkel, in Erlangen. 
The work will contain fifty plates. Of the thirty-five cunei- 
form plates carefully investigated by the autbor, no fewer 
than fifteen belong to the period of 4200-3750 B.c. The 
whole presents the fruit of a close comparison and combi- 
nation of some four hundred partly badly damaged frag- 
ments of inscriptions. One of these texts, taken from 
eighty-seven fragments of sixty different vases, is composed 
of 132 lines, and is thus the longest Babylonian inscription 
of the fourth pre-Christian millennium. In his critical 
introduction Hilprecht proves against Winckler and Mas- 
pero that the kings of Sirpula are of an earlier age than 
the Semitic king, Sargon I, of Agade. At the same time 
he analyzes philosophically, paleologically and historically 
the texts restored by him. Vol. iii is in preparation. 


....A new literary find is published in the Sancti A pol- 
loni Romani Acta Graeca (Brussels, 1895). Two years ago 
Conybeare, in the Guardian, June 18th. 1893, published an 
English translation of the Armenian Appolonius “‘ Actx,” 
which were discussed by Harnack, Seeberg, Mommsen, 
Hilgenfeld and other German specialists, with the conclu- 
sion that these Acta were essentially a correct version of 
the original. Now the Greek original text has been found 
in the Cod., Paris, Graec. 1209, Saec. xi, Vol. xii. The 
details of the new manuscript and its value for historical 
science are discussed by Harnack in the Theol. Literatur- 
Zeitung, November 23d, 1895. 


...»-M. Samuel Berger has just discovered that a Latin 
biblical manuscript offered for sale is a continuation of the 
celebrated Lyons Pentateuch, one of the most important 
Latin biblical manuscripts known. This manuscript was 
broken to pieces long ago, and large portions stolen. One 
of these portions came to the collection of Lord Ashburn- 
ham, and was restored by him to the city of Lyons. The 
present fragment begins with Deutoronomy 11: 4, where 
the Lyons manuscript ends, and concludes with Judges 11: 
81. It belongs toa version older than that of St. Jerome, 
of which until now no manuscript was known of Joshua 
and Judges. 








Che Sunday-Srhool. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 2D. 
THE POWER OF JESUS.—LUEE 5: 17-26. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ The Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins,’”’—Luke 5 : 24. 

Notes.—‘‘ As he was teaching.”—This was in Caper- 
naum (see Mark 2:1). “In a bed,’’—The bed was what 
we would rather calla rag, a little thicker than a blanket. 
“A palsy.’’—Paralssis. “Through the tiling,” 
—Jesus was in the court, or space in the center of which 
the house was built. The crowd so filled the regular en- 
trance that they could not pass in; and so they got on the 
top of the house from the outside, which would have heen 
easy if the house was on a side hill, ‘and broke up the 
slight roof of whichit was built. **Blasphemies.”’— 
They were right in regarding it as a blasphemy for a mere 
man to do God’s work in forgiving sin. ** Whether is 
easier ?’’—Which is easier? Not easier in utterance on 
the lips, but easier to claim to be able to do. One might 
easily claim to be able to forgive sin, and no one could 
bring positive proof against him. But when he claims to 
heal diseases with a word, then he has a heavy task to sub- 
stantiate it. None but the miracle worker can do that. 
Jesus first declared the sins forgiven, that he might after- 
ward, by the impressive miracle, prove his ability to for- 
give, as well as heal. 

Instruction.—The man with the palsy;would never have 
been healed if four men had not brought him along. Those 
four men did a good work. If you do not know how to 
persuade your friend to become a Christian, you can, at 
least, take him to your minister or to your superintendent, 
and let him talk to him. 

Those four men were very importunate. When they 
could not get through the crowd, they broke through the 
roof, for they were determined to do all they could to get 
their friend cured. Can young Christians do less for their 
uncunverted friends ? 

Christ forgave the sin before healing the body. That is 
the more important of the two. Sick people are very anx- 
ious to have their bodies healed. Why not their souls ? 

Jesus was God. He forgave sins. None else could for- 
give sins. When he claimed the power, a miracle con- 
firmed it. We have a glorious Savior. 

It seems easier to forgive sins than to heal a paralytic ; 
but to heal a paralytic only cost a word from Jesus. To 
forgive sins cost him Gethsemane and Calvary. We aré 
often surprised at the miracles of Jesus, and do not think 
enough of the greater miracle of forgiveness of sin. 

Sickness is an evil, but sin is a greater evil. Men when 
they are sick pray to be healed; but they too often refuse 
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to pray for forgiveness of sin. Jesus forgave the sin before 
he healed the body, for he knew the forgiveness was the 
more essential to the sufferer. 

The Pharisees were amazed, but did not glorify God. 
One who knows the truth may yet not loveit. The devils 
believe and tremble. 

The palsied man brings to us a lesson in perseverance. 
A glance into any one of our Jarge hospitals will reveal ex- 
amples of like perseverance on the part of many who have 
overcome all obstacles and have shown all endurance to 
have life prolonged. Sin is as tangible a fact as disease, 
and its remedy is surer than all the materia medicas of the 
world. God can and will cure all sin to the most debasing; 
but the patient must do his part to throw itoff. His 
friends must support him, encourage him, and be at his 
side until he is on his spiritual feet. When a person wants 
desperately to lead an upright, sweet and holy life, he can 
do it, altho he may pass through a dozen dark valleys of 
uppopularity and suspicion. The persistent effort of will, 
translated into hard endeavor, will save any man who looks 
behind him, at his sin ; before him, at his Savior. 

The old Jewish idea that disease was the direct punish- 
ment of sin was partly correct. Physicians trace every ill 
to physical excess, whether committed in one generation 
oranother. Christianity means the perfection of human- 
ity, and what is committed against the purity or vitality 
of the body is as much a sin as an assault upon society. 

It requires ingenious and persistent ability to bring 
souls to the Master. Fortunately he is not confined to any 
one locality at present. It is thus proportionately easier 
to approach him. Christdwells in any humble heart that 
loves and follows him ; but not all of Christ is found in one 
creature or one Church. 

The test of conversion is practical. The man who is 
healed proves it by walking. The Christian must prove 
his colors by deeds of which Christ’s life is the standard ; 
otherwise all the glorifying in the world will not save him 
from human contempt and divine sorrow. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BILLINGS, C. M., Greenville, N. C., resigns. 
BOYER, E, G., Sioux Rapids, Ia., accepts call to Horton, Kan. 
BRUCE, J. M., Glasgow, accepts call to Elizabethtown, Ky. 
BRITTAIN, J. M., D.D., Atlanta, called to Barnesville, Ga. 
ELLIS, F. G., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 
FERRIS, G. H., N. Y. City, called to Tarrytown, N. Y. 
FETTERMAN, N. C., Doylestown, called to McKeesport, Penn. 
CARNES. H. B., Philadelphia, accepts call to Downington, 
enn. 
GLAZIER, N. N., Greenfield, Mass., resigns. 
HATFIELD, B. W., Melrose Highlands, Mass., accepts call to 
Danielson, Conn. 
se BENJAMIN B., Oberlin, O., accepts call to Minneapolis 
nn. . 





LEIPSNER, B. F., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

NEFF, B. L., Lower Newport, accepts call to Vigo, 0. 
MORAN, C. T., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Haverhill, Mass. 
WESTON, F.S., Worcester, accepts call to Natick, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


FROST, L. C., Cortland and Johnston, O., resigns. 
GILBERT, GeorGE E., Sun Prairie, accepts call to Fox Lake, 
Wis. 


HASTINGS, ALLEN, St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Bloomington 
and Rialto, Cal. 


HJETLAND, H. J., Granada, Minn, resigns. 
BUST, Maas W.., Orange, Conn., accepts call to Port Chester, 
N. 


— EpMuND C., Brockfield, Mass., called to Colchester, 
onn. 


JACOBS, H. H., Token, Wis., resigns. 

JONES, Wriix1aM, Larchwood, Ia., resigns. 

KIERNAN, THomas L., Pewaukee, Wis., called to Cromwell, Ia. 
LAMPHEAR, WALTER E., Masonville, [a., called to Steuben, O. 


MACKAY, CHARLES C., Prim. Meth., Lynn, Mass., accepts call 
to Andrews, Ind. 


MESERVE, Isaac C., New Haven, called to Rockville, Conn. 
Prageaee, W. T., Chicago University, accepts call to Eaton, 
ol. 


hese og = MARCUS N., Presb., Bath, N. Y., accepts call to Hins- 
ale, I). 


RUTLEDGE, G. N., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
THOMAS, J. K., Warren, accepts call to So. Woodbury, Vt. 


TODD, Quintus C., Mazeppa, Minn., called to Garden Prairie, 
Kelley and Slater, la. 


VAN CLANCY, Jupson, 8. Weymouth, called to West Medford, 
Mass, 


VATER, WIL.1AqM, Braintree, Vt., resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 
na}. J. H., Thurmont, Md., accepts call to Selin’s Grove 
enn. 

DAVIS, J. B., Salem, Va., died January 3d. 
DURST, R. R., Zelienople, accepts call to McKee’s Rocks, Penn, 
FUNK, H. C., Queen City, Mo., resigns. 
GROH, L., Liacoln, called to Wilber, Neb. 
HENNECKE, F. J., Philadelphia, called to Hagerstown, Md. 
TOPE, Horner W., Youngstown, O., called to Chicago, IIl. 
WILSON, H. N., Boulder, accepts call to Idaho Springs, Col. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


Bapese, A. S., Lansing, Mich., accepts call to Steven’s Point, 
8. 


BARR, J. C., Tyrone, Penn., died recently, aged 72. 
— S. Warp, Boonton, N. J., accepts call to Bainbridge, 


RORERTS. Wi.u1AM D., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Camden, 


SELF, I. B., Brighton, Col., resigns. , 
— ELusworta M., Baltimore, Md , accepts call to Pueblo, 
al. 


" PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
pase C. W., Washington, D. C., called to New Haven, 
Joun 


BUNTING, O. S., Trenton, N. J., called to Petersburg, Va. 
gees nh G. H., Trenton, N. J., accepts call to Germantown. 
enn. 
TeQuEeON, H. E., Woodbury, N. J., accepts call to Allegheny, 
enn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASHENHURST, J. Y., United Presb., Lucille, O., 
I Albee ly e ucille died January 


we S., Meth., Kalamazoo, Micb., died January 18th, 
SHULTS, F, M., Ger. Ref., Leighton, Ia., resigns, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of »ur readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


PROFESSOR SMITH’S STATISTICS AND SOCI- 
OLOGY.* 


PROFESSOR Mayo-SMITH certainly possesses the art of 
making figures interesting. One may dip into his book 
anywhere and find it quite possible to read longer than 
would have been expected. Partly this is due to an easy 
style ; partly, no doubt, to the familiarity of the author 
with his subject. He has evidently studied the literature 
of statisties—if we may speak of literature in such con- 
nection—extensively, and he has known what to select. 
After some introductory chapters, he divides his subject 
into four great parts, or books, entitled ‘‘ Demographic,” 
** Social,” ‘‘ Ethnographic,” and ‘‘ Environment.” The 
first book treats of sex, age and conjugal condition; of 
marriages, births, sickness and death. The second deals 
with the infirm and dependent, with suicides and crimi- 
nals, The third book treats of race, nationality and mi- 
gration ; and the fourth of population as related to land 
and to civilization. It is obvious that these main rubrics 
are of an arbitrary character. They correspond ill with 
natural classes, and are arranged in no logical order. 
But for the ordinary reader this is immaterial. He is in 
pursuit of general information, and it makes little differ- 
ence to him whether he reads first of sex and last of 
race, or vice versa. 

And it is to the ordinary reader, rather than to the 
scientific investigator or the statesman, that this book 
appeals. In spite of the fact that the author offers it as 
Part I of the Science of Statistics, we think that it will 
hardly undergo the severe tests which are now applied 
to treatises claiming to be scientific. For one thing, 
there is no attempt anywhere made to verify the data 
from which inferences are derived. Professor Mayo- 
Smith talks rather vaguely of sociology as a scierce: 
but certainly there can nowadays be no science without 
verification. We shall presently submit some particulars 
in order to illustrate the point; but however this may 
be, the book before us relates not to the science of sta- 
tistics, but to the science, or study, of society. The 
conditions of such investigation were laid down for all 
time by John Mill in his Logic, and there can be no sound 
results except through compliance with these conditions, 
So far as there is a science of statistics, it is well formu- 
lated in the able treatise of Meitzen, to which we find 
scarcely a reference in this book ; and, indeed, there is 
little resemblance between the treatises. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith’s definition of statistics as consisting 
in the observation of phenomena which can be counted 
or expressed in figures, is altogether unscientific. Every 
one observes such phenomena; but it does not follow 
that every one is a statistician. Nor is observation 
enough ; there must be hypothesis as a guide, verifica- 
tion as atest. From time to time Professor Mayo-Smith 
recognizes these requirements, but only in a vague, in- 
terrogative way which indicates a lack of precise 
thought. 

To return to the need of verification, it is a common- 
place among scientific men that observations must not 
be taken at second hand, and that at all events they 
must be verified. But we find here that such returns of 
figures as make up the United States Census reports for 
1890 are generally used without caution or allowance as 
bases of comparison. Yet Professor Mayo-Smith is well 
aware of the untrustworthy character of these observa- 
tions. He notes, for instance, that if we trust the cen- 
sus, the death-rate in the United States would be under 
11 per 1,000; whereas it is upquestiorably almost 
double that. Again, we find in one of his tables the 
statement that of 100 children born living in Norway, 9.9 
of the legitimate, and 12.6 of the illegitimate, die before 
they area year old. But in seven other European cities 
these numbers range from 15.5 of the legitimate to 29.6 ; 
and from 26.2 of theillegitimate to 38.6. It is impossible 
not to be skeptical concerning such returns, and we can- 
not accept them without some explanation of the ex- 
traordinary constitutions of Norwegian babies. Prima 
facie the climatic conditions there are hardly favorable 
to infant life. 

We should be doing the book injustice did we fail to 
mention that the author constantly warns his readers of 
the defective character of statistical returns, and ex- 
plains wherein they are liable to fail. It is true, also, 
that, to a great extent errors may be averaged ; we may 
“guess at half and multiply by two.” Thus, in the 
above-merftioned matter of mortality in the United 
States, Professor Mayo-Smith concludes: ‘ Estimating 
the returns as deficient by 30 per cent., we have a death- 
rate for the whole country of about 18 per 1,000” This 
may be correct enough ; but it has not the features of a 
scientific conclusion. So of many other statements 
made in correction or explanation of statistical returns, 
We find it asserted, for instance, that ‘‘the reason for 
the greater mortality of infants in towns, is found 
in their crowded and unsanitary conditions, the spread 
of contagious diseases, the drunkenness and vice of 
parents, and the employment of mothers in factories.” 


*STATISTICS AND SOCIOLOGY. By RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH. New 
York: Macmillan & Co, _ 1895. 
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But what is the ground of these assertions? Has it been 
definitely established by statistical methods that these 
are the causes of the phenomenon? Are there not other 
causes that produce it? Are city parents more drunken 
and vicious than those of the country? Are not rural 
dwellings quite as unsanitary as city dwellings? Are 
not contagious diseases more promptly arrested and 
stamped out in the city than in the country? Hundreds 
of such questions suggest themselves, as one unverified 
conclusion after another is offered, and many of them 
receive no answer, 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, the book is sound 
in its main lines. As the author says, the office of sta- 
tistics isto direct our attention to possible relations of 
cause and effect which might have escaped notice. It is 
like experiment in natural science. It reveals the exist- 
ence of permanent forces or tendencies, and lays the ba- 
sis for administrative and legislative reforms. That is to 
say, the value of statistics lies in suggestiveness ; and we 
may fairly say of the treatise before us that while its 
positive results may seem indefinite, it is full of sugges- 
tions. In many cases statistical returns are tolerably 
correct, and when data of this kind are available they 
are very well handled by Professor Mayo-Smith. He has 
devoted especial study to the statistics of migration. and 
altho these statistics are far from being accurate, they 
reveal many important tendencies. It is especially sat- 
isfactory to find that he recognizes a fact that is almost 
invariably ignored by those who discuss immigration, 
viz., the return of immigrants. According to his esti- 
mates, the net amount of immigration to this country 
is about four-fifths of the gross amount. When it is 
proposed to restrict immigration this fact should not be 
lost sight of. It would be easy to mention a number of 
subjects upon which light is thrown in a similar way, 
but we must refer those who are interested in studying 
the conduct of the genus humanum in its various phascs 
to the book itself, 


a 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY.* 


It is unfortunate for the reputation of this author, who 
is the director of the psychological laboratory in Yale Uni- 
versity, that he did not omit some of the introductory and 
much of the concluding matter of his book. It is unfortu- 
nate also for the university with which he is connected, 
for this matter can hardly fail to create an unfavorable 
impression concerning thespirit of the psychological teach- 
ing which is there given. Mr. Scripture announces in his 
prefice that “ this is the first book on the new or experi- 
mental psychology written in the English language’’; a 
claim which requires no comment. flsewhere be informs 
the general public—for he announces that his book is writ- 
ten “expressly for the people ”’—that psychology, even ten 
years ago, was vague and verbose: that ‘‘ writers of psy- 
chologies—especially in America—generally disdain to 
speak of the relations of mental processes to each other”; 
and that “almost all the good work in psychology comes 
from the German psychological, physical and pbhysiolog- 
ical laboratories.”’ As to philosophy, it is ‘“‘still in the 
middle ages.’”? In modern times ‘‘it has contributed noth- 
ing but stumbling blocks in aid of psychology.” Such 
men as Locke and Hamilton sat at their desks and wrote 
‘volumes of vague observation, endless speculation, and 
flimsy guesswork.’’ We venture to add that their vol- 
umes are not rendered offensive by impudent and ignoraut 
self-conceit, by contemptuous disregard of the labors of 
their predecessors, and by displays of bumptious incapac- 
ity to comprehend the intimate and fundamental rela- 
tions of psychology to philosophy. 

The new psychology, Mr. Scripture proclaims to the peo- 
ple, requires every statement to be ‘‘ brought as evidence— 
sworn to by the Eternal Truth under penalty of scientific 
disgrace—before the Court of Reason.”’ ‘This method of 
careful, scientific work.is unintelligible to men of the old 
school’’—men like Locke and Hamilton. ‘‘In the good 
old days, now happily gone forever,” psychology belonged 
to philosophy; but it is now done with speculation. It 
confines itself strictly to the domain of fact. ‘‘ Facts first, 
theories afterward.” Observation is the fundamental 
method of all knowledge; but, we would add, we must 
know how to observe. Mind is the “ governing power in 
mao,” and of course we must understand the nature of 
this power by means of itself. If we are to study the mind 
by means of the mind, it is somewhat important that we 
should know something about forms and categories and 
conceptions and ideas. If we are to practice in the ‘“‘ Court 
of Reason,” it is desirable that we should comprehend the 
jurisdiction and the rules of this court: and in meeting 
these requirements we shall do well not to ignore the re- 
sults of previous investigation. 

Mr. Scripture, it is true, warns us against certain falla- 
cies, and holds up to scorn those who have been guilty of 
them. There are “errors of prejudice,” he very justly ob- 
serves. There is the error of “unconscious addition,” and 
that of the “ untrustworthiness of the senses.” It is quite 
proper to point out these dangers, and if done with humil- 
ity we should make no cOmment on Mr. Scripture’s at- 
tempts toillustrate them. But his severity toward others 
is not justified by impeccability. He tells us: 

“Sir Walter Raleigh was one day sitting at a window when he 
observed a man come into the courtyard, and go up to another 
standing by the door. After a few words, the latter drew his 
sword, they fell to fighting, and the first comer was finally 
wounded and carried out. A person who had been standing close 
beside the door, afterward flatly contradicted the observation 
of Sir Walter, saying that the man at the door had not been the 
first to draw his sword, and that it was not the first comer who 
was wounded and carried out.” 

These are positive statements of fact made by Mr. Scrip- 

* THINKING, FEELING, DoING. By E. W. ScrRIPTURE. Flood & 
Vincent, Meadville, Penn. 1895. 
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ture to illustrate the untrustworthiness of the senses, 
Now it is clear, in the first place, that they are incorrect 
statements. We may take “ judicial notice” of the fact 
that Mr. Scripture can never have seen or heard Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. Hence, Mr. Scripture can only know that 
Sir Walter Raleigh observed what is above set forth by 
having been told it or by having read it, and the statement 
must ultimately rest on Sir Walter’s assertion, which may 
or may not have corresponded with his observation. So 
with the statements of the other observer. In the second 
place, we cannot infer that the senses of either observer 
were untrustworthy. There may have been errors of infer- 
ence, defective memory, lack of veracity, any or all of 
them. We should not ordinarily quibble about such mat- 
ters, but when we encounter such a parade of scientific 
accuracy, it justifies careful scrutiny. 

We referred at the outset to the introductory and con- 
cluding chapters of this book. The body of it consists of 
a clear and,in most respects, admirable account of the 
methods now employed in psycho-physiological investiga- 
tion. Wewere prepared to give Mr. Scripture as hearty 
praise for this part of his book as we have administered 
censure for the other, bat happening to observe that his 
remarks on the color-blindness of Quakers bore a close re- 
semblance to Captain Galton’s observations on that sub- 
ject (altho no mention was made of Galton’s work), we 
were led to test Mr. Scripture’s originality further. It is 
painful to record the results. Mr. Scripture is profuse in 
his expressions of admiration for Wundt; but he has not 
indicated the full extent of his indebtedness to him. He 
tells us that he is going to translate a few pages from 
Wundt’s “ Vorlesungen tber Menschen und Thier Seele,”’ 
and two paragraphs following are inclosed in quotation 
marks. The cessation of the quotation marks conveys the 
impression that it is Mr. Scripture who is thereafter speak- 
ing, and thisis fora time true. Then we come upon this 
passage, which has neither quotation marks nor reference 
to Wundt: 

“ For materialism all facts of thinking, feeling and doing are 
products of certain organs in the nervous system. Any observa- 
tion of the facts of mind is vaiueless until such facts can be 
explained by chemical and physical processes. Thinking is a pro- 
duction of the brain. Since this process stops when the circula- 
tion of the blood stops and life ceases, therefore thought is noth- 
ing but an accompaniment of the materials of which the brain is 
composed .”* 

Compare with this Wundt’s work, p. 6. Of the “moderne 
materialismus”’ he says : 

“ Das Denken, Empfinden und Vorstellen sind ihm physiolog- 
ische Leistungen bestimter Organe des Nervensystems. Er 
erklirt die Beobachtung der Thatsfchen des Bewusstseins an 
sich ftir nichtig, so lange diese nicht abgeleitet werden aus 
chemischen und physikalischen Vorgangen. Das Denken ist 
nach ihm eine reine verrichtung des Gehirns. Da diese ver- 
richtung aufhirt,so bald der Blutlauf stockt und das Leben 
entweicht, so ist das Denken nichts als eine Funktion der Stoffe, 
aus denen das Gehirn sich zusammensetzt.” 

Mr. Scripture continues without quotation marks or 
other reference to authority : 

“Our feelings, thoughts and acts of will, however, cannot be 
observed as all phenomena of nature have been observed. We 
can hear the word that expresses a thought, we can see the man 
who formed it, we ean dissect the brain that thought it; but the 
word, the man, the brain—these were not: the thought.” 
Compare Wundt: 4 

“Unser Ftithlen, Wollen und Denken entzieht sich unserer 

sinnlichen Wahrnehmung; wir kéanen das Wort héren, das 
einen Gedanken ausspricht, wir kénnen den Menschen sehen, 
der ihn gebildet hat, wir kénnen das Gehirn zergliedern, das ihn 
gedacht has, aber das wort, der Mensch, das Gehirn sind nicht 
der Gedanke.” 
We could cite more of these paraphrases were it worth 
while; and there are other instances where Mr. Scripture 
appears to have spared himself the trouble of either trans- 
lation or paraphrase, and to have copied from the English 
translation of Wundt without quotation marks or credit. 
But there is nothing to be gained by referring to these 
passages. It is quite clear that Mr. Scripture is not so 
original a writer as his book would on its face make him 
out; and we sincerely hope that he has not been swearing 
“by the Eternal Truth, under penalty of scientific dis- 
grace,” to the genuineness of all his statements. We trust 
that this may not only be the first book of its kind written 
in the English language on the ‘‘new psychology,” but 
also the last. If this is the new psychology, give us the 
old: and if these are the methods of scientific investi- 
gation, let us go back to medieval speculation ; but, at all 
events, let us strive against deceit either of ourselves or of 
others ! 


» 
> 





From the Macmillans we have the latest Part of the 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray. It carries the work in Vol. 
III forward from Development to Difficulty, and by so 
much narrows the interval that divides the work going 
forward simultaneously from the letter E under Dr. 
Bradley’s direction. We find published in connection 
with this Part an interesting statement of the number of 
words between Developmental and Difficulty as compared 
with the “Century Dictionary ”’—1,016—and the “ Standard 
Dictionary ”—1,100—while in the Historical they number 
1,572. In the number recorded and defined the difference is 
still greater: ‘“‘ Century,’ 871; Fank’s “Standard,” 832; 
Historical, 1,233. In illustrative quotations, which is the 
great feature of the Historical the comparison stands at 
7,416 for the Historical against 817 for the “ Century ” and 
124 for Funk’s “‘ Standard.” 


Volume XLV, of the Dictionary of Nationai Biography, 
edited by Sidney Lee, has just been published by Macmil- 
lan & Co. ($2.75 per vol.) It advances the general work 
from Pereira to Pockrich. The mostinteresting name we 
find init is that held by the long succession of Pitts, from 
Gov. Thomas Pitt down. The work has now won a secure 
place and become not only the best of its kind, but indis- 
pensable in its kind. It is approaching completion at as 
rapid ace as is consistent with good work. We have 
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before us the two hundred and seventh 
quarterly volume of Littell’s Living Age, 
with the cream of the Foreign Reviews and 
Monthlies for October, November and De- 
cember, 1895. 

The Growth of British Policy. An His- 
torical Essay. By Sir J. R. Seeley, former- 
ly Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge, etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Two vols., 16mo, $3.50 the 
set.) It has not often fallen to a historian 
to set himself in two volumes moderate in 
size’a task of such breadth, complexity and 
difficulty as Professor Seeley imposed on 
himself in the present Essay. The work he 
proposed to do had neither been done be- 
fore nor had it ever occurred to any one to 
define it as a special fleld of study distinct 
from other branches of history. He did his 
work under both the advantages and dis 
advantages of having to define and so far 
create his own department of work ; for as 
he himself remarks (page 2), “we have 
searcely yet perceived that Constitutional 
History requires the History of Policy as 
its correlative.” It deals in discussion 
rather than narrative, and in this respect 
takes a widely different line from ordinary 
histories. It is not occupied with the study 
of the internal structure and development 
of Great Britain, which is the task proposed 
by the students of its constitutional his- 
tory, as Hallam or Stubbs. Professor 
Seeley’s task was to consider the growth of 
the nation in its relation to foreign States, 
and this department of its history he has 
defined as “International History or the 
History of Policy.” He regards this policy 
as definitely developed about the end of 
the seventeenth century, but lying back of 
this point and reaching as far as the reign 
of Elizabeth, is a period when it wasin the 
making, which is the necessary key 
and introduction to British Policy 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
turies. This introductory period forms the 
subject of the present two volumes. The 
main work proposed on the history of Brit- 
ish foreign policy, from the Revolution of 
1688 on, was not tonched when he died some 
what suddenly in his sixty-first year, Jan 
uary 13th, 1895. The connection between 
the work thus proposed and the “Expansion 
of England’’ is obvious. The present two 
volumes seem to bave grown out of the au- 
thor’s discovery that the post Revolutionary 
policy of Great Britain could not be made 
clear, without going back to study what 
went before. He fixed on the accession of 
Elizabeth as the time when England could 
first be said to have a defined foreign poli- 
cy. This sovereign was one of the three 
great personages who had raised England to 
the position she held when the eighteenth 
centurv began. The second was Cromwell, 
and William IIT finished the work. The 
object of the present two volumes is to 
examine the work of these three. The in- 
ternational character of the subject makes 
it necessary, however, to study as well the 
other States ‘‘ whose mutnal relations are 
in question” (p. 5) as the correlates of the 
problem. Accordingly he exhibits as parts 
of his problem the correlated policy of 
France, Spain, Austria and the Nether- 
lands. The period was one of more tban 
critical interest forthe student. In it Eng- 
land was wholly transformed it her foreign 
policy. National interests took the place 
of dynastic. In the same period most of 
the Continental States took a new form. 
Professor Seeley opens his work with a 
masterly exposition of the House of Haps- 
burg in its two branches, Austrian and 
Spanish, and its aggrandizement on the 
principle bella gerant alit, tu felix Austria, 
nube. Over against this we have the 
rise of the Bourbon dynasty in France 
as the second of the two forces that were to 
shape for more than two centuries the pol- 
icy of Europe. Both of these dynasties 
threatened England at one time or another 
with subjugation. The marriage of Mary 
and Philip brought her deeper into the 
power of the Hapshurg than her historians 
like toadmit. Mary Queen of Scots, with 
the Bourbon Francis II for her husband, 
was a distinct menace on the side of 
France. The accession of Elizabeth raised 
England to the first stage of independent 
foreign policy, whose gradual development 
through the reien of William ITI forms the 
subject of these volumes. England holds 
through them both a certain precedence in 
fullness of detailed treatment, but not 
enough to mar the international picture, 
nor to break up the group conce rned in the 
history. The work is done with a wonder- 
ful grasp on the large outlines and princt- 
ples of the history. It may be described as 
& portrait in which the artist’s attention 
has been concentrated on the outline of the 
features. As such, it possesses very great 
interest and value. It makes clear many, 


of the perplexities of European politics... = 
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and especially clears up no end of the mys- 
teries of Elizabeth’s crooked meanderings. 
It throws a flood of light on Cromwell, and 
shows that thoin mary respects his policy 
was a return to Elizabeth’s, it was a return 
made by a stronger, bolder man; with more 
of honest purpose and greater ends in view. 
The faults of the book are those which grow 
out of the complexity of the subject and 
the great difficulty of giving it systematic 
form and drawing generalized conclusions. 
The work, too, was never finished. I[t will 
hold its place beside his great work on 
Stein and his ‘“‘ Expansion of England.” 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. By 
Washington Gladden. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) The 
title of this striking essay was suggested 
by Canon Mozley’s “ Ruling Ideas in Early 
Ages.’’ It was the essay which obtained the 
Fletcher prize, held by the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College on the question “In what 
ways ought the conception of personal 
life and duty to be modified ?”’? Dr. Gladden 
begins by making a basis for the discussion 
of his topic in a broad and free rerdering of 
the Christian doctrine of the changed mind, 
which he interprets asimplying, in addition 
to the fundamental experiences of conver- 
sion, that new conditions must forever im- 
pose new duties. Hence, the pertinence of 
the topic which is discussed in its relations 
to the ruling sociologico-religious ideas of 
the day, such as the “Doctrine of Father- 
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hood and Brotherhood,” “‘ The One and the 
Many,” ‘‘The Sacred and the Secular,” ‘‘The 
Law of Property,” “ Pharisaism,” ete. Dr. 
Gladden’s conception of property is essen- 
tially Hegel’s ethical definition of it as 
brought out by the late Dr. Mulford in his 
‘* Republic of God,” a book which has had 
more or less influence on the whole line of 
thought pursued in the essay, pafticularly 
in the fine presentation of the doctrine of 
the individual will socialized in human 
society and disciplined and made ethical 
in the use of property under moral responsi- 
bility. It is nosecret to our readers that 
Dr. Gladden is a master of the art of coin- 
ing sentences. The mood for doing this 
was never stronger in him than when writ- 
ing this essay. Examples lie abroad 
through the volume at every critical point 
in it, and sometimes two or three in close 
succession. Thechapters on ‘‘ The One and 
the Many,” “ The Sacred and the Secular,” 
and what strikes us as the finest chapter of 
them all “One but Twain” are particularly 
rich in this way. As an example of his 
pregnantstyle we give an extract from the 
opening of Chapter v, our author’s com- 
ment on the evangelical saying, “I came 
not to judge the world, but to save the 
world ”’: 


“ There are those who assume to be the special 
representatives of this Christ upon the earth, 
and who declare, if | rightly understand them, 
that the purpose of the Christ, as here ah- 
nounced, has not been fulfilled; that his lofty 
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enterprise has met with ignominious failure ; 
that he has not saved the world, and gives no 
indication of being able tosave it; that, in spite 
of his Church and his Gospel and his spirit, the 
world is steadily growing worse ; that nothing 
is now left for Him but to reverse his original 
purpose and come and judge the world, and de- 
stroy what he is powerless, by moral and spir- 
itual influences, to save. I will not discuss this 
theory ; I will only say that I do not find in his- 
tory, nor in the philosophy of faith, nor in the 
words of Christ, anything to justify it. 1 still 
believe that when Christ said,‘ I came to save 
the world,’ he was no callow enthusiast, pro- 
posing to himself a scheme far too vast for his 
powers. I believe that he has not been disap- 
pointed; that the joy that was set before him 
was no illusion: that he has shown himself 
mighty to save the world, and that the world 
through him is being saved. And I own that 
the denial of this fact, or skepticism about it, 
seems to me the deadliest heresy now alive in 
the Christian Church.” 


The chapter in “One but Twain” is strik- 
ing as an effective presentation of social 
ethics in the very difficult form of complex 
relations. The standing example is the 
temperance reform as seen in the prevail- 
ing disposition to lay all emphasis on the 
environment, and to charge all responsibil- 
itv on the saloons, offset, however, on the 
other hand, by just as loud protest that en- 
vironment is nothing, and individual re- 
sponsibility is everything. The most diffi- 
cult of these situations is where the two 
lines point in opposite directions, and the 
ethical duty in the case results from con- 
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flicting considerations between which a 
selection must be made. Happily duty is 
not commonly laid on us in such hard 
terms. In general ethical action would be 
vastly improved by the simple application 
of the principle laid down by Dr. Gladden, 
that truth is apt to move on double lines, 
or multiple lines, and is usually not ‘“‘one 
buttwain.” The chapter on “ Pharisaism,’’ 
vigorous and well-deserved as it unques- 
tionably is, may be open to the cbarge of 
violating the priaciple just cited, as it 
moves, in the parts which relate to what 
our author has elsewhere stigmatized as 
‘‘tainted money,” on too narrow an induc- 
tion. Property cannot acquire moral char- 
acter and carry torward to a future suc- 
cession of innocent holders the responsibility 
of some oue robber plutocrat who acquired 
it. Dr. Gladden is, however, right in put- 
ting his finger on the relation to such a 
donor as the fetter which might still link 
the money to a mission of evil in the world. 


Johnson’s Universal Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VILL. Charies Kendall Adams, LL D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
Editor in Chief. (D. Appleton & Co, Eight 
volumes, $48.00.) Editors and pablishers are 
to be congratulated on the regular progress 
and rapid compietion of this work. The 
interval of two years and a half between 
the first volume and the eighth is too brief 
to allow the earlier volumes to have become 
antiquated while waiting for the later ones. 
The strong points and well-tried peculiar - 
ities of the first edition have been retained 
in this, so far as the permanent merits of 
Dr. Barnard’s work could be retained in 
the new work. It is, however, an honest 
and thorough revision, carried through 
under rig>rous rules and intelligent direc- 
tion, applied to all parts of tha work, t» its 
general vocabulary, eliminating some titles 
and adding others, revising and, so far as 
was necessary, rewriting every article in it. 
The first effect of all this revision is seen in 
bringing the articles ap to date, especialy 
the sci-otifiz articles, which probably were 
more antiquated than any other parts of 
the work. The historical articles have 
been revised not so much by correction and 
condensation as by iucorporating in them 
the events of the twenty years whico have 
elapsed siuce the first edition was published. 
The general effect of the revixion on the 
work has heen to increase very considerably 
the number of titles in the vocabulary and 
to reduzethe articies in length. Condensa- 
tion has been carried to the greatest ex- 
treme possible. In our daily use of the 
preceding seven volumes we have some- 
times wished that it had not been carried 
so far. ‘This, however, is attended with the 
compensating advantages of a fuller vocab- 
ulary of titles, and essential data briefly 
and accurately set down, which is, after ail, 
the first thing looke 1! for in a geueral cyclo- 
pedia like this. Continual use of the seven 
previous volumes has coufirmed the im- 
pression made by our examination of each 
volume as it came from the press, that this 
is the most trustwortny aod useful of all 
cyclopedias for American readers. The work 
has beeu prepared by a corps of thirty-six 
editors, assisted by emineat European and 
American specialists. We note that the 
present volume contaios, besides numerous 
iliustrations and diagrams, twenty-one dis- 
tinct maps. 


Bible students who want an edition of the 
Scriptures arranged in chronological order 
and abridged cannot do better than to pro- 
vide themselves with The Shorter Bible 
Chronologically Arranged, being The Holy 
Bible Abridged and uith its Writings Syn- 
chronized for Popular Reading. Lucy 
Rider Meyer, A.M., M.D., editor. (Hunt & 
Eaton. $250.) Bisbop Vincent, of the 
M. E. Church, gives this work a commend- 
atory introduction. The text followed is 
that of the English Revision. The Bible 
history is reduced to one narrative, ar- 
ranged as far as possible in chronological 
order. In other words, the version is an 
attempt to bring the entire Scriptures of 
both Testaments into orderly system in one 
general Eoglish harmony. The work is 
done on the basis of the other harmonistic 
attempts. The drawbacks on such a scheme 
for Bible study are too many and too obvi- 
ous to be recapitulated here. They are off- 
set by an equal array of recommendations, 
the firal result being that for some pur- 
poses it is an extremely helpful arrange 
ment, but is not at all to begcommended for 
the exclusive study of the Bible. A far 
more scholarly piece of work,in the same 
general direction, than that named above, 
is The Records and Letters of the Apostolic 
Age. The New Testament Acts, Epistles 
and Revelation in the Version of 1881 
Arranged tor Historical Study. By Ernest 
De Witt Burton, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the University of 
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Chicago. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
The volume forms a supplement to the 
‘*Harmony of the Gospels” recently pub- 
lished jointly by the same author and Prof. 
W. A. Stevens. Thegeneral purpose of the 
books is toexhibit in a convenient form all 
the material furnished by the Acts, Epistles 
and Revelation for the construction of a 
history of the Apostolic Age. This work is 
done on a simple and obvious plan, but 
with judgm ent and critical diligence. 


The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan A.D. 
1398—A.D. 1707. By Edward S. Holden, 
D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) We 
should not select this,volume as tbe best 
possible for advanced students of Indian 
and Central Asian history ; but it would be 
a useful and interesting volume for gen- 
eral readers. It is the production of a highly 
trained student, of refined and literary 
tastes, who has read a good deal forit, much 
more than any of his readers are likely to 
have done unless they are profound Indian 
scholars, and compiled it as a recreation in 
such leisure as was left tohim from the oner- 
ous duties of his post as director of the Lick 
Observatory, Mt. Davidsopv, Cal. He does 
not claim for it the character of original 
research, tho he has certainly gone into 
gut-of-the-way places for his matter, and 
compiled with judgment from sources of 
which but little is known to the ordinary 
reader. The author’s modest account of 
his book traces the inspiration to write it 
to a collection of portraits of the Mogul 
emperors which came into his hands and 
which set him to reading the original mem- 
oirs of the native historians until he had 
accumulated amass of information too in- 
teresting and valuable to be lost. This 
collection of authentic portraits of these 
Mogul! emperors, published in the volume, 
is of great interest, and unique in this 
country. Great pains have been taken to 
secure its completeness and authenticity. 
The frontispiece is from an exquisite min- 
jiature on ivory, presented to the author’s 
son by Sir Edwin Arnold. Private col- 
lectors and public museums at home and 
abroad have generously given aid in fur- 
nishing these portraits and the other illus- 
trations of the Mogul reigns. Dr. Holden’s 
work consists largely of quotations from 
what was as-umed to be written by, or was 
written about, these Mogul rulers of India. 
He has done his work in a way which will 
not fail to charm the general reader, and be 
of real service in correcting the ordinary 
errors and laying open an unfamiliar field. 
Chapter vili in the volume is from the pen 
of Sir William Wilson Hunter, who is well 
known among all students of Indian his- 
tory as au original investigator, a charm- 
ing writer, and possessed of special knowl- 
edge on Aurangzeb, the last of the Mogul 
emperors. His coutribution to Dr. Holden’s 
book on the downfall of this Prince alone 
justifies the volume, and would make us 
anxious to possess 1t. No one has traced 
in such masterly fashion the approaching 
doom of the Mogui Empire. Eloquent, 
romantic, and rich in the grave philosophy 
of history, it leaves with the reader but 
one regret, that it should be so brief, and 
the anxious question, Is this indeed all that 
we are to have of what was once promised 
and expected from Sir Wiliiam on this suv- 
ject ? 

We have before us Voiume III of “ The 
Lutheran Commentary,’ uader the general 
editorial direction of Prof. H. E. Jacobs, 
D.D., LL.D., Annotutions on the Gospet 
According to St. Mark. By John A. W. 
Haas, B.D. (The Christian Literature Co. 
$2.00.) Ine fuil notices we have given of 
the previous volumes of this Commentary 
aud of its plan and the ground it is intended 
to occupy render it unnecessary to do more 
thao call attention to Professor Haas’s vol- 
ume of Annotations on Mark, except to note 
in brief the elaborate and helpful ap- 
pendix on the vexed question when our 
Lord ate the Last Supper with his disciples. 
Toe conclusion reached is that the fourteenth 
Nisan is the correct date —-—Among the 
Suaday-school Commeutaries should be in- 
cluded Arnold’s Practical Sabbath School 
Commentary on the International Les- 
sons, 1896, Mrs. f. B. Arnold, Editor, Mrs. 
Abbie C. Morrow, Mrs. S. B. Titterington 
and the Rev. E. C. Best, Associate Editors. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents.) The 
Daiiy Readings published with these Les- 
soos are those arranged by the Internation- 
al Bible Reading Association. Tne Black- 
board Exercises are prepared by the Rev. E. 
C. Best, who has given his best efforts to 
them to make them a valuable feature of 
the book. Special pains have bean taken 
with the Lessons and aids for the Primary 
Departmeat and with the practical applica- 
tion of each lesson. This work has been 
confided to Mrs. Abbie C. Morrow, editor 
of the Sunday-school Illustrator. 


The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John 
Maundeville, Kt. Being his Voyage and 
Travel, which treateth of the Way to Jeru- 
salem and other of the Marvels of Ind, 
with other Islands and Countries. Edited 
and profusely illustrated by Arthur Lay- 
ard, with a Preface by John Cameron 
Grant. (Archibald Constable & Co., Lon- 
don; Macmillan & Co. New York. $2.00.) 
The notable features of this edition are 
the edition itself, type, paper, Arthur Lay- 
ard’s illustrations and the Preface by 
John Cameron Grant, who accepts Sir John 
in good part, untroubled by the doubts of 
skeptical critics. This romance has gone 
through a number of editions which few 
books have enjoyed. It is now, however, 
believed to have had a curiously composite 
origin, of which the present editor gives no 
hint, being composed of bits from ‘Friar 
Odoric” (A.D. 1330), an Armenian monk at 
Poitiers (A.D. 1307), Prester John and many 
other sources. It is, at all events, a curious 
production of the fourteenth century, be- 
tween 1357 and 1371, abounding in delightful 
wonders, written originally in French, if 
not in Latin,of which at least five inde 
pendent versions exist. The other versions 
are very numerous, Italiav, Spanish, Dutch, 
Walloon, German, Bohemian, Danish and 
Irish, as well as English. This last is 
worthy of the famous history of the famous 
book. 


The Shadow on the Blind, and Other 
Ghost Stories. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $100.) 
Creeping and curdling enough to come from 
the weird sisters, the tales which compose 
this little collection have plenty of other 
good points to commend them. They are 
very cleverly put together, from a literary 
point of veiw, and appeal-for their interest 
to many other human passions and interests 
without straining too hard and toolong 
on the one cord of ghostly sensation. 
——The Macmillans publish another of 
the charming volumes of British Sketches, 
by William Winter. This time it is Brown 
Heath and Blue Bells, Being Sketches of 
Scotland, with Other Papers. (75 cents.) 
The other papers are some pleasing glimpses 
of England, with quite a series of brief per- 
soual tributes.———In Tne Land of Nada 
the Arena Publishing Company give us a 
pleasing Fairy Story by an unknown au- 
thor. (Boston. 75 cents.)———Charles 
and His Lamb is a winning story written 
for the * Little Ones of the Household,” by 
Marshall Saunders. It has much of the 
Same attractive grace which characterized 
* Beautiful Joe,” by the same author. 
(Charles H. Barnes, Philadelphia. 75 
cents.) e 


Daily Teaching of the Christian Year. 
Arrangedin Accordance with the Seasons 
of the Church. By the Rev. G. H. S. Wal- 
pole, S.T.D., Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. (Brentano’s. $1.50) Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix observes in the preface to this new 
manual of daily food: 


“Like the Year, of which the course is here 
pursued, it brings before the reader every topic 
of the Gospel: the Mysteries on which ail else 
rests; the Articles of the Christian Faith: the 
Virtues to be attained ; the Examples for our 
encouragement ; the disclosure of the Great Re- 
ward in the life of the world to come.” 


Blessed be Drudgery, by Wiliam C. 
Gannett, must have had some great virtue 
in its* pages to have carried the little tract 
so far and make it surpass the limits of an 
eighty-third thousand. What gives it the 
attraction it has is easy to see; it is the 
triumph of plain people over the Apollos ; 
the Heaven-born genius and other light- 
stepping children of the Sun who expect to 
be carried to the skies. It is a word of good 
hope, of good courage and good sense. 
(Charles H. Kerr, Chicago. 25 cents, paper, 
$1.00, cloth.) 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50,) We are 
confident that this volume will strike our 
inteliigent readers as it does us, as being at 
once among the most interesting.and most 
important of the volumes published by the 
late Bishop of Durham’s literary trustees. 
The opening lectures on Christian Life in 
the second and third centuries are on topics 
as to which this distinguished scholar was 
particularly strong. They certainly open 
out into new views of early Christian life, 
the sources of its strength, the influences 
it had to contend with and its reasons for 
taking the course it did and holding the 
relation it did to pagan society, which will 
come to all but the select and scholarly few 
with the force of a revelation. The follow- 
ing lecture on the comparative progress 
of ancient and modern missions is nothing 
less than a triumphant appeal to history in 
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vindication of modern missions. To use 
the Bishop’s expression, it is “‘ an excellent 
cordial for the drooping courage.” The 
other lectures are no less interesting in 
their way. It would at least be difficult to 
discover anything of the kind more de- 
lightful than the lectures on Donne, the 
poet preacher. 


Round About a Brighton Coach Office. 
By Maude Egerton King. Illustrated by 
Lucy Kemp-Welch. (Macmillan & Co. 
$175.) Happy among women is Maude 
Eyerton King that she has bad revealed to 
her the glories of the old English stage- 
coaching times and that she has contrived 
a literary form in which to tell her story 
well, in the true rustic style with a sort of 
Gramatic art and with a clear, strong, 
breezy freshness blowing over the page. 
Good as the literary workmanship is the 
sketches are even more striking—a delight- 
ful combination of free-hand with accurate 
pen drawipg. Everything is drawn with 
precision, the horses are very well done, 
but the pains to be accurate leave the art- 
ist’s hand free. The motion of the stages 
and their teams, the absorbtion of the 
driver, the life and spirit of the country 
wheeled through, the curtesies and rever- 
ences of the ladies and gentlemen, are all 
given with great spirit and the most deli- 
cate precision. The volume belongs iu 
“John Lane’s Arcady Library,” an Englisno 
publication imported by Macmillan. 


Nursery Ethics. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. (The Merriam Company, New 
York. $100.) This is an attractive exam- 
ple of nursery didactics of the freer and 
higher sort. Its keynote is that childhood 
has its rights, and that justice is to be done 
in the nursery. From the ethical point of 
view the book is rich in judicious, sound 
and useful suggestions. The doubt wiil 
incrude sometimes, as we read, whether this 
author ever thought that men and women 
have anything else to do in this world than 
to train their children, or whether after 
discharging that duty.on the theories lail 
down in this manual, any scrap of life 
would remain over for anything else. The 
etbics of the book are good with this reser- 
vation, that they are not founded on reli- 
gion, are not placed in any relations 
whatever to religion, and that the word 
Christian, so far as we remember, is not. 
named in the book. Neither religion nor 
Christianity seems to be mentioned. 


Walks in our Churchyards; Old New 
York, Trinity Parish. By Felix Oldboy 
(John Filavel Mines, LL D). Mr. George 
Gottsberger Peck publisbes this very pleas- 
ing memorial of one of our American au- 
thors who, altho he attained to the mystery 
of a ptn-name, has never been very greatly 
read. The sketches which compose the 
volume appeared first during 1890-92 in the 
Trinity Record, for which they had been 
prepared at the editor’s request. They had 
selected for the work one who knew the old 
graves and their monuments from a child 
and had had his first experiences of awe, 
wonder and reverence while playing on 
their grassy mounds, scratching the moss 
from the inscriptions, and imagining what 
manner of man he once was who lay mold- 
ering there. His style bears a striking re- 
semblance to Irving inits pleasant, dreamy 
cadences and graceful reflections. A nice 
touch of the antiquarian passion pervades 
the book, not, however, carried far enough 
to be dall nor to lose sight of the present 
interests involved. The historic graves in 
Trinity and St. Paul’s churchyards are 
alone enough to give them the distinction 
of national shrines. 


The Century Cook Book, by Mary Ronald, 
isa new competitor for popular favor. It 
comes from the Century Company’s press, 
and, like everything from that source, is 
gotten up on a large and generous plan, 
with much skilful co-operation, and pub- 
lished in good style. The book is arracged 
in a convenient and orderly manner, and 
not padded with recipes to fill up or make 
an imposing appearance. The directions 
are given in direct, intelligible English. 
It would be a bold brain which, with the 
library of cook books before him, would 
presumeto award the honors between them. 
It is quite sufficient to say that this new 
one has the advantage of the others in 
being the latest. It is prepared to suit 
every variety of purse and families of ail 
sizes and every condition. Itis the result 
ot a co-operative or advisory editorship. Tse 
responsible editor is competent. Some real 
aid may be had from the diagrams and the 
use made of illustrations. The general 
notes on the administration of the kitchen 
are good,and a very convenient feature is the 
“Time table,” or time directory for boiling, 
baking and broiling, on the inside cover of 
the manual, 
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Antipas, Son of Chuza, and Others Whom 
Jesus Loved. By Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton. (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50.) 
A simple, winning story, woven out of the 
incidents of our Savior’s life, as contained in 
the Evangelical narratives. The gleams of 
the mother’s love and wonder over the 
divine child, as presented in it, are a fine 
literary representation of the same love and 
wonder as seen in the eyes of the Dresden 
Madonna. The relations of the young Jesus 
with other households and the youth in 
them are described with much sweetness, 
and on a finely imagined line of what 
must have been true rather than of what 
we know historically to have beenso. An- 
tipas is a bigh-born lad, who follows Jesus, 
and serves in the story as a clue to connect 
our Lord’s miracles and the various events 
in his life, and to suggest a natural pame 
for the volume. Itis a first-rate book for 
the Sunday-school library. 


The Annals of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh of Cleveland, 1820-1895, leave the 
reader a wide choice as to title, presenting 
the matter as we have it above on the title 
page, ‘1820-1895. Old Stone Church” on 
the cover, and ‘Stone Church Annals” on 
the back. However entitled, it is a volume 
of Sermons and Papers called out by the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Cleve- 
land, O. This church has been a landmark 
in that part of the State, and its history is 
richand various. It wasa wise thought to 
collect the elements of it now before they 
were lost. The contents cf the volume are 
very full. Papers on every aspect of the 
church work: and every relation of it tothe 
past and the past members and to bygone 
days and people in Ohio are to be found in 
it, as well as full selections and summaries 
from the Annals, 


In the Path of Light Around the World 
the reader follows the author, the Rev. 
Thomas H, Stacey in a * Missionary Tour,” 
undertaken by him around the world on a 
line lighted throughout by the preceding 
heralds of the Gospel. In general the sta- 
tions of his path are on well-beaten and 
familiar routes. The gratifying exceptions 
are the Free Baptist Mission field in Ben- 
gal and Orissa, which, tho established 
nearly three quarters of a century ago have 
not, we think, been presented to the world 
in this form before. About one quarter of 
the entire volume is devoted to them, and 
they being the missions of his own Church, 
the author naturally spent more time 
among them than elsewhere. The volume 
is pleasantly illumiaated with illustrations 
gathered by the way, many of them photo- 
graphed or sketched by the author himself, 
(Fieming H. Revell Company. $2.00.) 


Teachers of drawing will find a very com- 
plete outfit in The National Drawing- 
Bovks, prepared by Anson K Cross, of the 
Massachusetts State Normal Art School. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston, New York and 
Cnicayo.) The series is graded through the 
eighth year. Tbe drawing books are well 
made, conveniently arranged, provided with 
a good progressive system of models, de- 
sigos and general work, and with a first-rate 
collection of drawing mudels accurately con- 
structed in circular, equilateral, square, 
pentagona}, hexagonal and oblong model 
tablets ingeniously constructed and put up 
in a convenient box with several other con- 
venient articles. A very large variety of 
type forms may be represented by combin- 
ing these tablets. Suggestions as to their 
use are given in the series. 


Congressional Currency: An Outline of 
the Federal Money System, by Armistead 
C. Gordon (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25), is 
another reminder of the unique value of 
the “ Questions of the Day” series in which 
this volume has appeared. It presents in 
the briefest and simplest terms an account 
of the growth and condition of the United 
States currency system, with Congressional 
legislation and the interpretation it has 
received from the Supreme Court. To 
bring out the entire system the author has 
added some brief chapters on the United 

States Treasury, the Sub-Treasury, the 
National Banking Associations, the Clear- 


ing Houses, the Public Debt and the Gold 
Reserve, 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in this 
city, has just reprinted, in a single volume, 
its Annual Reports from 1871 to 1894, which 
have been ont of print. They will be inval- 
uable for the history of the best institution 
of its characterin the United States. Dur- 
ing this period John Taylor Johnston and 
Henry G. Marquand have been presidents, 
and during most of the time General Di 
Cesnola has been director. The city has 
been generous in its provision of buildings, 
and the friends of the institution have 
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been equally generous in gathering a mag- 
nificent collection of works of art and 
antiquity. Theentire history has been a 
great credit to the officers and trustees. 


The friends and admirers of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher will welcome a rather small 
collection of Metaphors, Similes, and Other 
Characteristic Sayings. Compiled from 
his discourses, as reported by T. J. Ellin- 
wood, with an Introduction by Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph.D. (Andrew J.Graham & Co., 
New York.) 


From the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety we have the bound volume of the issue 
of The Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s 
Friend for the year ending December, 1895. 
In the quality of personal interest we have 
always found this magazine to stand like 
* Jack’? among mankind or the Benjamin 
in the family. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


S.. S. SCRANTON & Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., have issued new editions of Smith’s 
“ Bible Dictionary,” and of Conybeare and 
Howson’s ‘‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ 
which they furnish at the low price of sev- 
enty-five cents a copy. 


..-- Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly will 
publish a series of illustrated articles, dur- 
ing the coming year, on the Lee family of 
Virginia. The first article, entitled “The 
Ancestors of Gen. Robert E, Lee, and the 
Times in which They Lived,”’ by Mrs. Rog- 
er A. Pryor, appears in the February num- 
ber. 


.... Two volumes nearly ready, are “ State 
Railroad Control; with a History of its 
Development in Iowa,” by Dr. Frank H. 
Dixon, and ‘‘Southern Side Lights,” de- 
scribing social and economic life in the 
South a generation before the War, by 
Edward Ingle, of Washington, D. C., both 
to be published by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


....-McClure’s Magazine for February 
contains a paper by E A. Robinson, telling 
of Rudyard Kipling’s life and work in 
India. Mr. Kipling assisted Mr. Robinson 
in the editorship of the Civil and Military 
Gazette, at Lahore. McClure’s Magazine 
pow claims a circulation of three hundred 
thousand copies. Its new printing and 
binding plant, which will bein order ear- 
ly in the spring, will be able to turn off 
five hundred thousand copies monthly, and 
six hundred thousand at a spurt. 


....-AmongG..P. Patnam’s Sons early an- 
nouncements are: “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe from 1815 to 1880,” 
by Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege: ‘‘The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” by James Kodway; a work on the 
Nicaragua Canal, giving its history and 
forecasting its future, by Prof. Lindley M. 
Keasbey; ‘‘ Karly Long Island: A Study of 
Colonial Times,’”’ by Martha Bochée Flint, 
and ‘‘A History of Modern Banks of Issue,”’ 
by Charles A. Conant. 


.... Tbe ‘Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” 
by the late Eugene Field, issued this week 
by the Scribners, is largely autobigraphic, 
giving many of the author’s personal ex- 
periences in book hunting. The introduc- 
tion, by Roswell Martin Field, brother of 
the author, contains some interesting facts 
concerning the poet’s Jast days. All such 
confidences will be prized by the reading 
public, whom Mr. Field’s genial frankness 
and wit long ago converted from critics to 
friends. 


...-Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘‘Red Badge of 
Courage” has gained great popularity in 
England. Jobn D. Barry, writing of this 
fact to the Literary World, remarks : 

“When an American wins success for artistic 
achievement in America, it by no means follows 
that he will duplicate it in England; but if he 
first acquires prestige abroad he is sure tobe 
speedily appreciated at homo. At this moment, 
however, I cannot think of the case of another 
American writer who was accepted as a man of 
consequence in England before winning marked 
recognition in his own country, and I doubt if 
Mr. Crane’s recent experience has a precedent.” 


...- The Bibelot is a reprint of poetry and 
prose, chosen in part from scarce editions, 
and from sources not generally known, 
and is published by Thomas B. Mosher, of 
Portland, Me. The first number of its sec- 
ond volume is The Garland of Meleager, 
what remains of it, as recast by such lovers 
of Greek as Symonds, Lang, Mackail and 
Headlam, who adds iu his epilog: 

“Not of Grecian birth are we. 
But, no Grecians tho we be, 
Still to us the blooms are dear, 
Blown in Greece, and never sear.” 


...-Macmillan & Co. will soon publish 
“The Transformer,” by Dr. Frederick 
Bedell, of Cornell University, a work of in- 





terest to electricians, and a “ Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology,” which will 
include concise definitions of philosophical 
terms, and such historical matter as may 
be necessary to justify each definition, and 
illustrates the progress of philosophy in its 
use. The work is edited by Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin, of Princeton University. Other 
books to be issued by the same house are 
“Studies in Structure and Style,”’ by Mr. 
W. T. Brewster, of Columbia College; text- 
books on “The Anatomy of the Human 
Body,” by Dr. John Cleland (Glasgow), and 
by Dr. John Yule Mackay (Dundee); a vol- 
ume of essays, by Prof, J. Shield Nichol- 
son (Edinburgh), and an elaborate treatise 
on European Architecture and Historical 
Study, by Mr. Russell Sturgis. 
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The Question: “What are the Doctrines of the 
New Church?” Answered by B. F. Barrett. 
7x5, pp. x, 144. Germantown, Penn: The 
Swedenborg Publication Association. P aper. 
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an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 7x45, 
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A Select mets of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the*Christian Cnared. Second 


.D., LU.D.. and Henry Wace. 1D: Vol- 
ume XII. Leo the Great. Gregory the 
Great. 1044x7. pp. xv, 251. New York: The 
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A Christmas Canticle. By E. . 4 poetaes. 6x434. 
Toronto, Canada: Wm. Bri 

Little Nature Studies for Little. ety From 
the Essays of ‘~~ Burroughs. Vol. I. 


Primer and a First Reader. Fdited by 
Mary E, Burt. Revised Edition. 73¢x53¢, pp. 
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In the Household of Faith. By the Rev. C. 
Ernest Smith, M.A. 714x544. pv. ix, 295. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.............04- 

The Great Weaning of Metanoia. An Unde- 
veloned Chapter in the Life and Teaching of 
Christ. A g | Edition with a Supplemen- 
tary Essay. Treadwell) Walden. 714x5, 
pp. xix, 166. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Nature and Deity. A Study of Religion asa 
Quest of the Ideal. By Frederick Meakin. 
oxo, pp. 136. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
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Essays. ohn Milton Williams, D.D. 8x 
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American. 4x6, pp. 47. New York. Paper. 

A Daughter of Humanity. A Novel. By Edgar 
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——— in Diplomacy. From the French of 

Yount Benedetti. With a Portrait. ‘cage pp. 
a 323. New York : Macmillan & Co....... 
Christian and Leah, and Other Ghetto aie. 
By Leopold Kompert. Translated by Alfred 
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The Fevpe of the aiieiie and Herodotos. By 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 8x5, pp. xvi, 42. 
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Notes as My Bible. From (enesis to Revela- 
tion. By D. L. Moody. 8x5i%, pp. 236. New 


v ork, Chicago: Fleming H. Keveil Co...... 
Lest Woris for My Young Hearers and Read- 
By_B. B. Comegys, LL.D. 74x54, pp. 
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The Christian Endeavor Hour. With Light for 
the Leaver. By Thomas G. F. Hill, A.M., 
and Grace Livingston Hill. With an cate 
duction by Mrs. G.R Alden. 746x5, pp. 
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David: Shepherd, Psalmist, King. By F. B. 
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Introductions and Notes by_Edmund Clar- 

ence S.edman and George Fdward Wood- 

berry. Illustrated by Aloert Edward ster- 
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schools. By Thomas H.Macbride. 7x5, pp. 
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Old Time Memories. A Poem. Rena at the 
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Songs. Chiefly from the German. By J. L. 
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Songs of Night mea Day. By ‘Frank W. Gun- 
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D), Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


By E. J. MAREy, Member of the Institute 
and of the Academy of Medicine; Pro- 
fessor at the College of France; author 
of ‘‘ Animal Mechanism.”’ Translated 
by Eric Pritchard, M.A. With 200 Illus- 
trations. Vol. 73, International Scien- 
tific Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Tho present work describes the methods employed 
in the extended development of photography of muv- 
Ing objects attained in the last few years, and shows 
the importance of such researches in mechanics and 
other departments of physics, the fine arts, physiol- 
ogy and zodlogy, and in regulating the walking or 
marching of men and the gait of horses. 


Successors to the Title. 
By Mrs. L. B. WALForD, author of ‘‘ Baby’s 
Grandmother,” etc. No. 184, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
. cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Readers of the best contemporary fiction know 
how to appreciate this popular author’s lightness of 
touch and unfailing humor. 


Stonepastures. 
By ELEANOR STUART. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

This graphic picture of quaint characters belongs 
to the class of specialized American fiction which 
has been headed by the work of Miss Wilkins, Mr. 
Cable, Colonel Johnston, Mr. Garland and others. 
The author has studied the peculiar and almost 
unknown life of the laborers in a Pennsylvania min- 
ing and manufacturing town with a keenness of ob- 
servation and an abundant sense of humor which 
will give her book a permanent place among the 
genre studies of American life. 


For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 
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” EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC LECTU RES in the ee See the 


February 3d —The Kev. Principal po M. Grant, 
.D., on ct tical Preeceing. Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 19th.—The Kev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D.—the 


subject not yet kA Monday, March 16th.— 
The Rev. W. Hay Aiteie, on “ Winning Souls.” 
ON CHURCH UNITY. — Monday, Janueay 
s. E. Benjamin ——> D.D., LL 
The Sin of Schism.’ day, Fe bruary 1th. Dane 
RI —tr4 Bishop Hen ry C. Potter, D. D, LL.D., on 
be Chicago-Lambeth Articles.” Monday, j March 
2d. —The Rev. Bishop John F. Hurst. D.D, 

“Trenic Movements Since the Seuecetan _ 
day, March 9th.—Tne Kev. Amory H. Bradtord, D.D., 
on “ The Unity of the Spits, a World-wide Necessi- 
ty.” Amission free. without Ticket. 

WILSON COLLEGE wo" 
WOMEN. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


STATIONERY ETC. 

















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York 








MUSIC, 
52 Selected Studies *se™sePindaz. 


By STEPHEN HELLER. 
Edited, revised & annotated by Theodor F, Bchlmann. 


This work, which is dedicated by Mr, Bohlmann 
to nis teacher and friend, Prof. Karl Klindworth, of 
Berlin, is of great value to teachers and students of 
the Piano. Acc ompanying the book is a very learned 
essay by the editor on the subject of the Heller 
Stadies, which will be of great assistance in the 
— of this and similar music. As a specimen of 

c and printing the werk is upex- 
yols., Price of each, $1.50, 
Complete, $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal-card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 


‘own subscription—one third. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


se SPECIAL.o« 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one-or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


ce Extraordinary Ofer. = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 





t2-If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also, 1 

t@” At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same terms, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in case more than One new sub- 
sc:iber issent. No renewals of 
oid subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 

each is sent with it..&3 


‘What present 2 more valua- 


t@See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-& 
It will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t@The monthly symposiums 
alone are worth a year’s sub- 
scription, 

t#"No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
great religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.~24 


Accept our new terms. 
t®-Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-& 


Now is the time to act. 

t@"Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms; i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME,~#2 


Save a dollar. 
t= Present subscribers, whose 





subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
above,-#1 

t=”A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a: 
year EACH.-&1 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, SAMPLE 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers. 


Financial. 
THE LOAN. 


THE most striking development during 
the week just closed was unquestionably 
the dissolution of the so-called ‘* Morgan 
Syndicate,” announced by Mr. Morgan 
himself in a very interesting and impor- 
tant circular, giving many details of the 
transaction originally propcsed by him to 
the Government, and of the machinery 
that he proposed to use. 

Mr. Morgan and his friends sawclearly, 
shortly after the violent decline in the 
stock market just before Christmas, that 
another replenishment of the Treasury 
gold reserve was necestary and would 
have to be made very soon. He decided, 
therefore, remembering the last occasion 
of the kind, to take time by the forelock, 
and prepare everything on the assumption 
that the Government would naturally 
wish to deal with a syndicate once more, 
having profited by its experience last year. 
He consequently set to work and formed 
a Syndicate to offer the Government 5,750,- 
000 ounces of gold coin (approx'mately, 
$100,000,000), giving the Government the 
option of calling for 5,750,000 ounces addi- 
tional”on the same terms. It was dis- 
tinctly understood that none of the gold 
to be furnished to the Government for the 
bonds should have come from the Sub- 
Treasury subsequent to the formation of 
the Syndicate. Mr. Morgan formed his 
Syndicate of various kinds of corporations, 
firms and individuals. Itincluded foreign 
firms and institutions who would ship the 
gold to this side to pay for their interest 
in the Syndicate ; banks and firms in this 
country which would take the bonds, pay 
gold for them and keep the bonds ; banks 
and firms which had gold, but would 
probably sell the bonds they took ; and 
finally all those banks and firms who, not 
having gold, would procure it at whatever 
cost. In all he secured assurances of par- 
ticipation amounting to $200,000 000. 

This must be regarded as a stupendous 
achievement in view of the disturbed state 
of financial affairs generally. It is a 
striking evidence of the power of Mr. 
Morgan and the leading capitalist inter- 
ests of New York City, and one would 
have thought that such a proposition 
would have commended itself to the Gov- 
ernment. In effect Mr. Morgan and his 
friends stood ready to give the Govern- 
ment $200,000,000 of gold in exchange for 
United Siates bonds at a price, and to 
guarantee that none of the gold should 
have been withdrawn from the Treasury 
first. 

In addition to this, however, Mr. Mor- 
gan entered into important negotiations 

with great banking houses in Europe, 
outside of London, with the object of 
placing permanently in the hands of 
small investors in France. Holland, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Switzerland, a large 
amount of the bonds. The negotiations 
were pursued sufficiently far to make it 
clear that a very considerable proportion 
of the issue would be so placed, with the 
certainty that the bonds would remain 
abroad. 

Having thus made all his arrangements 
Mr. Morgan waited for a few days, in the 
hopes that the Administration would take 
action in view of the gradually growing 
tension in financial] affairs. Meanwhile 
many of the details of the ‘‘Syndicate ” 
contract became known and a strong op- 
position was aroused on the part of many 
people and newspapers who demanded 
that the Government offer the bonds for 
public subscription and that no “‘ deal” 
be made with any private syndicate. As 
time went on the opposition became 
louder both in New York and Washing- 
ton and the financial situation became 
more and more acute. Mr. Morgan and 
the Syndicate were subjected to very 
severe and unjust criticism by the advo- 
cates of a ‘‘ popular” loan, and the Gov- 
ernment was sharply criticised also for 
inaction. 

Finally Mr. Morgaa wrote direct to 
President Cleveland pointing out that the 
situation was critical and stating that the 
restoration of the Treasury reserve was 
absolutely necessary. He offered on be- 





half of the Syndicate to contract for 
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$200,000,000 of bonds, and urged that this 
was the best way to deal with the matter. 
In view, however, of the clamor and agi- 
tation that had arisen against a ‘‘ private ” 
contract, Mr. Morgan offered his influ- 
ence and power to aid in making a public 
issue a success, if the Government decided 
upon that form of issue. This letter was 
dated on Saturday, January 4th, and, as 
everybody knows, the call for subscrip- 
tions to the issue of $100,000,000 of bonds 
was issued on Monday, January 6th. Mr. 
Morgan, in his letter dissolving the Syndi- 
cate, said that there was no reason to 
doubt the success of the issue; and that, 
in fact, from indications which he saw, 
its success was assured. He offered to 
join with those who might be disposed to 
take all the bonds not taken by the pub- 
lic ; and, in a word, let it be clearly under- 
stood that altho, in his judgment, the 
wisest course had not been taken by the 
Administration, he would do his best to 
make the loan successful. As a result, it 
is practically certain that the members of 
the Syndicate, headed by Mr. Morgan’s 
firm, will bid largely for the loan as indi- 
viduals. 

The modification of the terms of pay- 
ment, announced by Secretary Carlisle 
during the week, is a step in the right 
direction, and will serve to minimize the 
danger of great disturbance of the money 
market, resulting from a serious and sud- 
den contraction of the circulating medium. 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that the 
Administration thought it advisable to 
reject the offer of Mr. Morgan and the 
Syndicate in favor of aso-called “‘ popular” 
and public sale. Since the announcement 
of the issue and the dissolution of the 
Syndicate, the Treasury has lost much 
gold by redemption of legal tenders, which 
gold will probably be sold at a premium 
first, and is eventually used to buy 
bonds. A premium is quoted on gold 
and ‘legal tender” notes, and large 
amounts are being sold daily on the basis 
of 75c. and $1 premium per $100, while 
50c. premium is bid for each $100 of gold 
coin, gold certificates, United States notes 
or Treasury notes. The demand for 
“legal tenders” clearly foreshadows a 
drain of gold from the Treasury. 

As we have said it is a pity the Syndi- 
cate’s offer was not accepted. Such oper- 
ations as the present are too delicate for 
haphazard handling, and are not adapted 
for ‘‘ popular ” methods. It will be in- 
teresting to see how much gold the Treas- 
ury will actuaily gain by the operation. 

Mr. Morgan is one of the ‘‘ gold bugs” 
whom free-silver Senators and Represent- 
tives love to denounce. He has given 
them a lesson in the first principles of 
patriotism. He hasshown by his actions 
that the financial credit of the United 
States is more to him than it is to them. 
He uses his influence to help the Treas- 
ury ; they are only willing to use their 
constitutional power to embarrass it. . 


» 
> a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A VERY quiet and conservative feeling 
prevai's in business circles, In the indus- 
trial and commercial outlook a few really 
encouraging features deserve attention ; 
for there is every indication that consump- 
tion is increasing, that the distribution of 
merchandise has fully equalled all reason- 
able expectations, and that at the lower 
range of values which has recently come 
about, buyers are inclined to take hold 
with rather more freedom. It is quite 
safe to assert that were the financial and 
political situations even moderately clear, 
business improvement would be renewed 
ona much more extended scale than in 
1895; but, unfortunately, the outlook in 
these respects is anything but satisfactory. 
The good effects of the bond issue are 
being partly offset by delay ; and, while 
all doubts of the maintenance of gold 
payments have disappeared, the four 
weeks of suspense forced by postponing 
the bond issue until the first week in F. b- 
ruary make a severe inroad into business 
calculations. Local and interior banks 
are sharply contracting loans in order to 
subscribe for the Treasury loan. In some 
quarters the pinch is felt with 
great severity, and an incresse in 

the number of failures this month is 
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almost certain to follow. Gold is ata 
premium of over 1%, and even legal tenders 
with which gold can be withdrawn from 
the Treasury command a premium, A 
contract with the Syndicate which has the 
gold at command would have avoided 
much of this disturbance. Now that the 
Syndicate has dissolved, many of its 
members will subscribe individually, and 
the loan will unquestionably be heavily 
oversubscribed ; but divided subscriptions 
will cause a more severe temporary hoard- 
ing of gold and contraction of loans than 
the Syndicate method. Such, however, 
is the cost of concessions to popular clam- 
or. Secretary Carlisle wisely extended 
the period of payments ; and it is notat all 
improbable that the early discounting of 
financial stringency now going on will 
greatly modify the effect of contraction 
later on. A shortening of sail now will 
enable us to weather any possible squalls 
withoutinjury. The Venezuelan question 
remains chiefly as a matter of irritation. 
THE INDEPENDENT fully believes that the 
dispute will be amicably settled, and 
suggests to its readers the wisdom of wait- 
ing a few weeks in patience and courage, 
refusing to be frightened by the war scares 
fomented so industriously for profit by 
sensational newspapers. 


The stock market was held in suspense 
by financial perplexities. The bond 
issue, international complications and the 
increase of commercial failures keep the 
Stock Exchange in a sensitive condition, 
ready to respond quickly to pronounced 
developments of any sort, but inactive in 
the absence of such developments, Un- 
der present conditions there is neither in- 
vestment nor speculative buying, and 
transactions were chiefly limited to the 
professional traders. A favorable feature 


is the continued gains in railroad earnings, — 


77 roads showing an increase of nearly 87 
over the same week last year. There is 
still, however, a considerable decline com- 
pared with 1894. Current losses are small 
and appear to be largest among the South- 
western lines. Net earnings for Novem- 
ber were not so satisfactory as in October, 
but showed large gains. On 139 roads 
the net November earnings were $23,000,- 
000; an increase of $2,612,000, or nearly 
9% over same month last year. The 
Northwestern and Pacific groups were 
most conspicuous for improvement. An- 
other element of encouragement was the 
December report of foreign commerce, 
which showed a gratifying gain 
in domestic exports. The month’s ex- 
ports of merchandise and _ silver 
bullion amounted to $96,857,000, an 
increase of about $900,000, or 10% over 
last year. Meanwhile, the import move- 
ment declined to about last year’s dimen- 
sions, leaving a balance of $30,000,000 in 
favor of exports. This change in our 
trade balance is doubly welcome at a time 
when we are in danger of a further for- 
eign demand upon us for gold. The large 
increase of imports during 1895, larger 
unquestionably than trade conditions 
warranted, was one of the most important 
causes of gold shipments. Their decrease 
is essentially a change for the better ; so, 
too, is the expansion of exports, which 
has been delayed by the backward move- 
ment of cotton and the scarcity of certain 
grades of wheat for export. Conditions 
favor a continued increase of exports and 
smaller imports ; and this, if realized, will 
materially aid in the retention of gold by 
theTreasury. Thereturns for thecalendar 
year show exports of merchandise and net 
exports of silver amounting to $867,400,- 
000, an increase for the year of about 
$5,000,000. During the same period the 
imports of merchandise aggregated $801,- 
600,000, an increase of $125,300,000 over 
1894, In short, during 1895 the excess of 
exports (exclusive of gold) over imports 
was only $65,800.000, or $120,200,000 less 
than the balance of 1894. This fact alone, 
setting aside the security and other com- 
plex movements, explains the large ship- 
ments of gold in 1895. The following 
statement gives the value of principal arti- 
cles of export for the last three years : 
1895. 1804. 1893. 
asp Boenteiniie’ See $200.413,772 $204,106,023 


C ae =. ee 141,745,736 135.203 802 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Call loans ruled 4@5¢. Time money was 
dull and quoted at 6% for four months, 
and higher for shorter dates. Trans- 
actions in commercial paper are limited, 
the banks confining themselves to their 
strongest and regular customers. Rates 
are 6@8¢ for 60 to 90 days indorsed bills 
receivable. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan. 18. Jan. 1. Increase. 
LOADS. ....-.-000+ $453,958,00 $458,208,400 *#4,250,200 
Specte........ceee 73,610,500 71,346,200 2,264,300 
Legal tenders 81,836,000 78,654,100 3,181,900 
Deposits ..... 492,403,80) 491,263,890 1,135,000 
Circulation ...... 13,922,403 14,002,600 *79,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ....e.sseee $73,610,500 $71,346,200 = $224,300 
Legal tenders.... 81,336,000 78,654,100 8,181, 900 


Total reserve . $155,440,500  $130,000,300  #5,446,2 0 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 123,100,950 


Sarp. reserve.. $32,345,530 
~“eDecrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 





122,817,200 283,750 


$27,183,100 5,162,450 





Jan. 19th, 1I895—Surplus..........-seeceeececees $45,465,075 
Jan. Wth, I894—Surplus......cseeeescceeseevees 102,754,450 
Jan, 2st, 1WB—SUrplus....s..cecececeeeceeeveee 22,429.60 
Jan. 23d, 1892—Surplus, .....0..cesescececceeees 33.002,900 
Jan. Ath, 1891—Surplus ........scccreccccscccce 24,089,775 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week: 


Clearings week ending Jan. 18th......... 590,908,934 27 
Clearings week ending Jan. lith......... 613,214,089 46 
Balances week ending Jan. 18th......... 36,248,162 95 


Balances week ending Jan. llth,........ 37,764,698 64 


BANK 8TOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end 
ing January 18th, were as follows : 


FOGrth...0.ssccccccces 182 | Oriental.............. 200 
New WORK. .ccccccccce 280 | PhENIZ....ccccccccccee 104 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows : 
Bid. Asked 







BBs ccee~-ceseseose-- cee 
New 4s, Registered... ee 116 
New 4s, Coupon..... eves 117 
pebeceveseccenesusooesesocoeeses 10944 
11034 
1.26 


seeeeercccccccerccecsescorccscescess 113% 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 











eens 
ease “ 
. 

Republic: 
hd he Lee 


Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked. 
AMEFIOR..0cccccccccccescccce 825 300 ease 
American Exchange....... 170 175 
BOWETY....ccccccccccccccccces r) | 240 256 
Broadway.......sccgecceseee 24216 40 
Butchers’ and Drovers’. 145 215 eee 
Central National........... 120 wake 120 
Chase National. .........+. 25 500 
Chatham............ <epeueee 325 vese 850 
ChEMICAL.......0seceeecees oe 4,205 4,000 
GEG cccccces coccee cocccccces 462 440 
CHUBENS’ ..cccccescccccccccsss 135 138 
Columbia. ......eceeeeeeeeee 25044 
COMMETCE........e0000 soore 206 210 
Continental. .......+0.see0e - 130% 125 
Corn Exchange..... ...... 298 290 
East River.......cccosccceees 138 130 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... Pit) 200 
WAisccsecscssoccoscscesoovce 320 pede 
Fifth Avenove.......... eoccee 3,230 2,700 
First National..... © 0. c0ceee 500 2,700 see 
First National of S. I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 ° 
Fourth National............ 182 eoee 181 
Franklin ............ secece 1106-10 .... 

Gallatin National 80744 eeee 310 
cove 120 

116 aeike 

400 425 

177 ecee 

eoce llu 

eoce Ml 

170 ones 

16 110 1 

a 

U 

98 186 esse 

140% 150 
Mercantile..........cseseeee 179% 182 
erc’ SE seeeeedasesesesoe 138 74 135 
Merchants’ Exchange 15 lio cove 
tan..... 1 5 

400 465 

115 eove 


. » % ses 
. . 
. . $ . . 
4 . » 3 cece 
by 7 . ce oe 





Bi i Nei BRE! SEweE: 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
Seaboard National ....... 168 iyi 
Second National... - 430 485 
113% 115 potas 
90 cece 
315 ain 4 
“1 1 140 
168 Nes 12 
105 105 oeee 
95 90 102 
125 eee 1% 
19234 197 210 
195 200 
al.... 175 175 cece 
Weatern National.... .... 112 110 14 
West SIRS 2.00. cccccccccccee coos 25 eco 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 























Last, When 
Name of Co.— Div. ot a. mee. , Ae 4. 
Am. Bk Note Qe.- .-$1 p.s./Q 
e pe BF. Co... 00 oe ‘ oP 
do, pre ees. seccceece 2% 
Barney & 3. Caro... .. 18 
do. preferred......... 73 
Blackwell's D. T. Co.. 3 16 
— W.& W’house 
BBC SB. ccccee secce oe °. ™ 10 
Celluloid Eiierces ecco 1 |Q.M.,5 66 
laflin (H. B.) Co...... ely. F.. yy 
Cao. Ist, preterred.. 1 » F., Oct., “VW, 100 
*do 2d, weperres.. 154/Q. F., > . 100 
Eppens +» CO... Q. F., Nov., 90 
Hosber,-J. > | “Mill. Co. .. 4 
do. = 2 - 
do, ist mtge. 98 
Herring, Hail, M ° 4 
do. preferred ne és 19 
Corifiard (P.) pfd .- J. Jan. '96....105 108 
Mich. & P. Ca October, 1293 .... 1L 15 
do. preferred November, ‘9... 54 
x Ist mtge M.&53., 8 cece 90 
N. Wall Dame Co., pf. 2 = 7 
Postal fel. & Cable... .. esse 82 
Procto: & Gam. Co... 12 |An. Aug., 1895 185 
do. preferred. ....... 2 bb Bag OSE, Te ce se «68 
*do. ist mtge......... 6 IJ. & J. IMU ...... .. 
Standard cs oe & IQ. M., Dec., °95.,.2U3%§ 2'5 
Singer M'f’g Go 5 |Q. J. Oct. Bs, 200 
Trenton Potteries.. 5 ebresry. 1393... 2 
do. preferred......... 2 |Q. M. June, ’94.. : 82 37 
Trow Directory B |. cccccoce coccose oe 45 
Wagner Pal. Car Co.. .. 8 pe. an. m a < 155 
W.Union Beef Co..... 144| November, 3 
Worthington (Henry) .. | .... secsece --20 i 18 
do, preferred....... Be M.&N., Nov., 9% 7 75 
*And interest, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 





Documentary for payment.... 
Commerciai, long 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.-The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports net earnings, for November, 1895. 
at $110,966.42. 


...-At the annual election, last week, 
of the Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
I. Remsen Lane was unanimously re- 
elected President, H. P. Gray Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles A. Shaw second Vice Presi- 
dent, and Charles L. Roe Secretary. The 
Directors elected include such well-knuwn 
names as Salem H. Wales, William L. 
Strong and William D. Sloane. 


-The great increase in the business 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has induced the Board of Directors to 
create the office of fourth Vice President, 
and Mr. Joseph Wood, General Manager, 
has been elected to the position, and F’. L. 
Loree, of Cleveland, has been selected to 
fill the position of General Manager. 


....The reports of the Trust Companies 
of New York and Brooklyn, made to the 
State Superintendent of Banking for the 
year just closed, show a very favorable 
average of increase of business over the 
year preceding. The earnings for 1895 
over 1894 of ten companies were $853,748 


greater, while the increase in resources 


amounted to $10,183,298. 


...-The suit of the Central Transporta- 
tion Company against the Pullman Palace 
Car Company was decided last week by 
Judge Butler of thie United States Circuit 
Court in Philadelphia, the award given 
being $2,552, 000 and eleven years’ interest 
in favor of the Central Transportation 
Company. The Pullman Company affirm 
that the case will be carried to a still 
higher court. 


...-President Stuyvesant Fish, of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, has 
recently sent to the stockholders a special 
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letter reviewing the situation of the road at 
the close of the first half of the fiscal year, 
He states that there has been an increase 
of $1,187.441 in the net receipts for the last 
six month compared with the same period 
sof 1894. Several other very favorable 
items are mentioned by him in his letter, 


-The people of Pittsburg and sev- 
eral places in western Pennsylvania held 
meetings on the 14th inst. for the: pro- 
motion of the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Ship Canal. This canal Pittsburg is par- 
ticularly anxious to have built from Lake 
Erie to Pittsburg, because it finds itself 
placed at a disadvantage in competing with 
Cleveland which has become a great iron 
center, and. it and its immediate vicinity 
is not far behind Pittsburg in its manu- 
facturing industries. The object of hav- 
ing a canal, of course, is to enable Pitts- 
burg manufacturers to receive and deliver 
their freight at much less than it now 
costs them. The probabilities are that 
Cleveland will not be very enthusiastic in 
support of the building of the canal. 


. -The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


185 shares Keely Motor Co..'.......cce-scccccces $2 
922 — Keely Motor Co. <. a Eng- 

Di ide ccndcadeclépedeeuccaeees r share 
$11.00 Atlanta and Charlotte pry 8 lst 


$5,000 V. and Tenn. Entended if are 55. 
iv, 000 Carolina Central Ist 6%..............065 51 
$5,000 Black Diamond Coal and Coking Co. = 
$11,000 Ga: Misiand and Gulf 1st ax. ST 
115 shares American Express Co.. 





50 shares U. S. Express Uo......... BB 
$3,000 Columbus one Toledo Ast 1h... heccee deans 
$1,000 Morris and Essex Ist 7 8 padecessascquse cat 142 
ne — of Harrison, N. J., 5% Street Imp. 
MH ccd ueakadcdnaeevacdstucneavaesee a 4 
#30 shares Hudson Co, Gas Light Co.......... ro 


102 shares Morris and Essex Rd. Co.........4. 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, © 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY. 
Bought, sold and handled for non-residents 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED, 
Buildings improved ar‘ reconstructed to produce in- 
creased income. An established conservative busi- 
ness in management of real estate. focstactory 











month ina Chicago e 
lot—a Gottage ina s 
year,—a Mansion in Ten,—a® 
Fortune in Twenty. 
Our free book will give you § 
@ a hint. e 
@ CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., @ 
624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ills. 
MORORGHOCASIVH®IORSHBIASK ABO 


STOCK & TIMBER FARM 


835 ACRES! Excellent character of land, abund- 
antly watered. Several hundred acres of fine hard 
wood timber, 400 acres cleared. On three public roads, 








thse miles from railroad. Write for Cc 
B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc. Richmont fo 





During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals, 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 


proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


according to time. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is eent free, 


Trust Co, 27... 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT, 
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....An exceedingly notable event was 
the formal opening on the 15rh inst. of 
the new Clearing House on Cedar Street. 
The building is the most beautiful one, 
from an artistic standpoint, to be found 
in the lower pert of the city, if not 
in the entire city. The Clearing House 
Association, composed of the representa 
tives of sixty-six banks cf New York 
City is, wi hout doubt, the most important 
corporate insti'ution, all things consid- 
ered, in this country. Throvgh the 
methods put in operation by the Associa- 
tion the united banks of this city stand as 
one body, exercising a power for the 
welfare of the country in times of finan- 
cial danger and oistrees of the very great- 
est importance, arresting the progress of 
panics, restoring confidence, and reas-ur- 
ing the entire country. Being composed 
of men porse-sivng the greatest firancial 
abilitv, tne greatest conservatism, the 
greatest strength and the greatest courage, 
its range of usefulness is of incalculable 
bene fit to the financial and business inter- 
ests of the country, as has been shown on 
many occasions, These men composing 
the Clearing House Association, who have 
on several occavions saved the country 
from the evils of incompetent Congresses, 
are entitled to the warmest thanks of 
every well-wisher of his country. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Farragut Fire insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 32, 
pavable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 52, 
payable on demand. 

Tne Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5¢. payable on demand, at 
their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, 
New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


UHAS. E. GIBSON. 45! Milk St., Boston,Ma Mass. 


LET’ TERS INVESTMENT 
| SECURITIES. 











OF 
CREDIT. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARD 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and ts authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atany time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, \w LIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

WILLIs JAMES, |ALEX. RE 
JOHN A, STEWART, w ILLIAM a Macy, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSUN PHELPS STOKES, |GUsTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GROKRGE BLIss, PRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VLETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY KROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EpWARD CouPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD (1 [TING, — CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 5. SMITH. HN J. PHELPS, 

DANIEL ‘loon 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deber - 
tures. Write for description. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest aud principa! net u 
lender, Twenty-four years’ business aud no loss. The 
hignest rerereuces, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber ot Commerce Bidg , Chicage. 
First National Bank Bidg., Lowa Falls, Ia. 


EDWARD KE. PUOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice Presideut; JOSEPH TI. MOORE, Vice 
President; GLU. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier; KDW. J. 

BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital... .....0.cseree cecoscceveees $2,000,000 
3,000,000 
Extensive Satety Vaults for the Conven- 
jence of Deposners and Investors. 
mtrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTUKS: Josepa IT. Moore, stuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charmes Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Bdward EK, Pour, saill Potts, 




















W. Koc 
August Belmont, Kichard Delasicid, Francis R. Ap- 
— sous — Asvor, George 5. Hickog, George 
er 








THE INDEPENDENT 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
will pay at its office, December Ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 

Due December 1st, 1895. 

ALSO PREPAY 

Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Matual Life Building. 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, += = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = = = = = $2,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jn,, Vice President. 
te RK. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
ENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, aud Sec. 
i NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin. 
George F, Baker, Augustus >. ‘Jallilara, 
3. Bowdoin, James N. 

Frederic Cromweil, 
Walter K. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet. 
George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
kK. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles Kk. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Wait uney, 


DIVIDENDS. 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 Broadway. 


NEw YorK, January 14th, 1896. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand, 


— H. Rogers, 
Hag tf W. Smith, 








SAMUEL DA RBEE, Sccretary 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND 


Asemi-annual dividen! of five per cent. (5 per 
ceut.) is payable ou demand “4 the office of the Com- 
pany, 32 Pine ———. New Yo 

ORGE Jee MIAH, Secretary. 

New YorKE. January | 15th, 


OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, January 20th, 1896. 
79TH _ DIVIDEND. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day ~ 
clared a semiannual dividend of Five (>) 
- ayable on demand at their branc 

o. 47 Cedar Street, New York, to stockholders of 


record on this date, 
C. C. LITTLE, Secretary. 


LAKESHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTILI- 
ERN RAILWAY CO., 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 
NEw YorK, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directorsot this Company have this 
day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
THRE E PER CENT. on its Capital Stuck, payable at 
this office on Saturday, the first 4 of eer 
next, to the Stockholders ‘of reeord, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
on Tuesday. 3ist instant. at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened _ _ morning 
of Monday, the 3d day of February ne 
E. D, WORCES' TER, a 


ELECTIONS. 


T4=..9 CENTRAL NATIONAL 1 BANK OF 
aRK, January Mtn, 18%.—At the an- 
nual ioe ae the sockholders of tis Bank, held 
to-day, tne following-named Directors were elected 
for the ensuing ) ear: 
William A. Wheelock, Woodbury Langdon, 
Simon Bernheimer, Johu Cloflin, 
William L Strong, Jotn A. McCall, 
James H. Dunham, Courtiandt D. Moss, 
Edwin Langaon, Henry Tuck, 
Heb Sampson. 
And as Inspectors uf Election: 
Chauncey M. Depew, bryce Gray, 
Kalph L, Cutter. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board Mr. Edwin 
Langdon was unanimously —— ted Presiaent. 
8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


“HEMICALNATIUONAL BAN K,NEw YORK, 

J Jauuury lth, 189%6—At the apnual eiection by 
the stockhoiders ‘of this vank, ueid the latn inst , at 
their banking house, tue fullowing-hamed gentie- 
men were elected Directors for the e¢u:uing year: 

George G. Williams, Frederic W. stevens, 
James A. — +, Kovert Goelet, 
m. J. Quinian, Jr. 

At a meeting = ‘the Baru, neid this day, Mr. 
George G. Wiliams was re-elected Presideut, and 
Mr. James A. Roosevelt re-elected Vice President, 
beth unanimousiy. 

WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


VAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, New 
YoRK, January Lith, 189.—At the annual elec- 
tion, hen this day, the toliow ing-named geutlemen 
were duly elected Directors of this Bank for the en- 
suing [pent 
vid Banks, 
William Pueips, 
Charies Banks, William H. Hume, 
A. D. Porter, Raymond Jenkins, 

At a subsequent meeting of tue woara of Directors, 
Charles Jenkins was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, aud Raymond Jenkins = Se President for the 
enauing year, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


NHE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THSCITY OF NEW YORK, New York, 
January léth, 189%.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this bank, held January Lith, 1896, 
the following-named gentlemen were unanimously 
re-elected directors: 
J. Edward Simmons, 
Frederick Mead, 























Charles Jenkins, 
Joseph Rogers, 





John H. Inman, 

Robert W. Stuart, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles S. Smith, Marcus A. Bettman, 
James G. Cannon. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, Mr. J. }dward Simmons was unanimously re- 
elected President, and Mr. Coruelius N. Bliss and 

James G. Cannon were unanimously re-elected 


Mr. 
Vice rin, 
ARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier, 








G*! ALLATIN NATIONAL SA N NK. 36 WALL 

TREET. NEW YORK, January l4th, 1894.—At the 
AE. election for directors of this bank, held this 
day, the ——e named gentlemen were elected for 


the ensuing a 
Frederick v. Tappen, pretense W. Stevens, 
W Astor, x. H. Stevens, 


Adrian Iselin, Jr... 
Thomas Deany, 
04 i subsequent meeting of the Board 
- Tapoen was unanimously re. > ol pees i- 
---F, rom Mr. are, H, steven~. Vice Presid 
RTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


HE 1! PON TENS: AND TRAD?RS’ 
SATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New York, January 4th, 1896 —At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this bank held to-day, the 
following-named gentlemen were duly elected 
directors for the ensuing year: 
Joho hg kle, wert C, Rice, 
Henry C. Hulbert. Ru Sage: 
Edward H Perkius, Jr. ety - Sowpeent, 
Edward A. Price, E¢ward Townsend, 
James R. Plum, Edward Van Volkenburgb, 
Antony Wallach. 

§ subsognent aed of the Board of Directors, 
nog Fd H. Perkins, Jr.. was unanimously re- 
elected President, and Mr. Russell Sage was unani- 
mously re-elected vee Es" den 

EDWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 


| EATHER BAnUrACTORERe NA- 
4 TIONAL BANK, 29 Wall Street, New York, 
Jaruary, Iéth, 18%. At tae canal election held this 
day the fo lowing-named gentiemen were electca Di- 
rectors of this bank for the year ending on the second 
Tuesday in January, 1897: 

Wm. Rockefeller, 


wee ey Witlets, 
Josepb Agostini, 








1. Macy, Jr., 
Win, i. Kingsland. N. F. Palmer, 
William C, Sturges 
At a meeting of the Koard of Directors, ae this 
day, John T. Willets, President, and William 
Macy. Jr., Vice President, were unanimously re- 
elected. Is H. WALKER. Cashier. 


INC OL N NATIONAL BANK.—NEw YorK. 
January 15th, 189%. At the avnual meeting of the 
sharcholviers of this bank. hela January lth, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: 
Thomas L. James, H. Walter Webb, 
Alfrei Van Santvocrd, Charles G. (lark, 
yam ~4 Grace, Marcellus ag 
Noah Dav James D. Layng 
Matthew (. ‘D. Borden, Frederick Vanderbilt, 
And for Inspectors of Election, Charles F. James 
and Eben E. Olcot 
Ata ww bay mnestiog ef the Board, Thomas L. 
James was re-elected President, and Alfred Van 
Santvoord, Vice President, “ee. sansle usly. 
w. ORNEL . Cashier. 


T! 1K MERC ANTILE NATIONS L BANK 
OF THE CLT Y OF NEW 4 ORK,.—At the 
annual meeting of the Shareholders of this bank, 
held January 14th, 1896, the following-named gentle- 
— were duly elected directors for the ensuing 
year 

Jobn FE. Born Augnstus G. Paine, 

William ©. Browning, George H. Sargent, 

Cc aeaien L. Colby, Charlies M. Vail, 

George W. Crossman, James M. —* 


Fmanuel Lehman, 
Seth M. Milliken, Richard H, Williams, 
James E. Nichols, a mma B. Schenck, 
William P. St. John, 
Ata Poe of the Boar of Sarees, held Janu- 


ary nb, Villiam P,. St, John was unanimously 
re. A oF President. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


4 heey NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
DROVERS’ BA NK, New YorK, January 
lth, 1806.—At the annual election, held on the lith 
inst., the following-named gentlemen were dovly 
elected Directors of this bank for the ensuing year, 
ViZ.: 

George W. Quintard, John A. Delanoy, 

Gurdon 4G, FE rinokerhed, Max Danziger, 

Wilham ti. Chase, Heary Hofheimer, 

John Wilkin, George F. Johnson, 


Henry B. Pye. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day Mr. Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff was unanimously 














re-elected President. WM.H. CHASE, Cashier. 
yas. SATION SE CIT'ZENS’ BANK, 
York, January lith, 18%.—At the annual 


election held on the Mth inst., the following-naimwed 

gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing 

year, viz.: 

William H. Oakley, 
Elkan Naumburg, 
Edward L. Merrifield, 
Ewald Fleitmann, H. Hac 
Pearson Halstead, Saar * Lesh er, 

Ata meeting of tue Board, held this dav, Mr. Wil- 

—y H. Oakley was unanimously re-elected Presi- 

rIEBOUT, Cashier. 


He NA NATIONAL eae BANK OF NEW 

K.—January lith, 1896.—At the annual 
meeting “, oF stockholders of this bank, held to-day, 
the following-named Directors were elected tor the 


ensuivg year: 

oseph T. Moore, W. Rockhill Potts, 
Stuyvesant Fish, August Belmont, 
George S. Hart, Richard Delafield, 
Charles Sternback, Francis RK. Appleton, 
Charles Scribner, John Jacob Astor, 
Faward C, Hoyt, George S. Hickok, 
Edward E. Poor. George Fred’ Vietor, 

Hermann UVelrichs. 
And as Inspectors of Election: 

Jobn M. Cornel, Eu ugene Higgins, 


Henry B. Stokes, 
Jacques Huber, 
ig os Walton, 





Aiexander T. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board the follow- 
ing officers were unanimously re-elected: Edward 
- Poor, President; Stuyvesant Fish and Joseph T. 
Moore, Vice Presidents. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


IINTH NATION AL BANK, NEW YORK. 
January 14t 189,.—At the annual election. 
held this day, tne po m. named gentlemen were 
elected Directors of this Ban« for the ensuing year: 
Jotun K. Cilley, Ernest Werner, 
Albert C. Hall, William E. {selin, 
William E. Teff Aaaison C, Kand, 
Augustus F. Libby, Hiram H. Nazro, 
Maskell. A. Searle. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. Jenn K. 
Cilley was unanimously re- steed Presiden 
H. H. NAZKO, Caiates. 


HENIX NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 

January Iith, 184%.—At the annual election, held 
this day, the following-named pe were duly 
elected Directors for the neues year 

fonatean — Lewis F. Woitin, 








John H, Poo Duncan D. Parmly, 
‘Alfred M. Bull, Samuel D, Davis, 
William ‘ Male, John Clay, 
W.H.H. ora, Henry kK. Pomroy, 
Pierson Sy ‘Dodd A. Cass ar > =a 


Auguste J. Co ler, 
Auda the Scie named none nally re duly 
elected Lng ome of the next election: 
Jo . Tunneie, .V F. Randolph, 
ana Henry G. Marquan nd. 


At a subsequent meeting of the soard of Directors, 
Mr, Duncan D. Parmly was unanimously re-elected 
Presioent ALFRFD M. BULL, Cashier. 





MYHE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
THECITY OF NEW YORK, New York, 
January i6th, 1896.—At the annual election on the 
l4th inst. the following-named gentlemen were 
elected Directors of tnis bank for the ensuing year: 
DIRECTORS: 
William C, Brewster, 
William P. St. Jobn, 
Charles B. Fosdick, 


Amos R. Eno, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Alfred B. Darling, 
John L. Riker, George Sherman, 
Welcome G. Hitchcock, John W. Aitken, 
Jobn Jacob Astor. 
At a meeting of the Board held this day, Mr. C. B. 
Fosdick was unanimously re-elected President. 
J.S. CASE, Cashier. 
aE SOUTHERN ATIONAL BANK OF 
KW YORK, NEW YorK, January Mth, 
sie. N at the annual meet'ng of the stockholders, 


1 
held this day, the tollowing gentiemen were elected 
Director+ of this bank for the year 18%: 





lsaac Rosenwald, . B. Kent, 
W.5. Johnston, H. P. Booth, 
— A. C, Smita, B. Neuberger, 
Ww.P. Thompso me B. F. tinscvein, 
en S 


Ata meetin oft the ee net Directors subse- 
quently heist Isaac Rosenwald as unauimously 
elecied President aed. Mr. Walter S. Johnson Vice 
President. JOHN H. CARR, Acting Cashier, 








January 23, 1896 
LAST YEAR. 


In 1894 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular one with insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 
rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
company for its literature. 


W.N.COLER & Co. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 24 Naeaeaw St... New Voark. 











COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL TRADE is quiet. As stated in 
our review on ‘* Monetary Affairs,” the 
outlook has its encouraging features ; but 
for the time being, at least, these are com 
pletely overshadowed by the derange- 
ment of the money market incidental to 
preparations for the new Treasury loan, 
Trade may recover when this disturbance 
is past; but much depends§ upon how 
the strain of the next two or three weeks 
is endured. With prudence, calmness 
and courage any possible derangement 
will be greatly modified. A very conserv- 
ative feeling prevails among the banks, 
and is likely to continue until the Treasury 
loan is pronounced a success ; as it inevi- 
tably will be. Thus far, commercial and 
industrial interests have not felt the finan- 
cial and Venezuelan disturbance with 
anything approaching the severity felt in 
Wall Street; but at last the monetary 
difficulties are extending in these direc- 
tions, and if sufficiently protracted 
must affect industrial interests adverse- 
ly. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that the reviving tendencies are 
well established throughout the coun- 
try, and if only given a fair chance will 
assert themselves and bring us out into 
renewed prosperity. That chance it is in 
the power of Congress to giveor withhold, 
as it sees fit. The main causes of per- 
plexity are at Washington. The grain 
marke's have been inactive, Receipts at 
Western points are heavy, being nearly 
double last year at this time, but exports 
are only slightly larger. Cotton declined 
tc., owing to lessened foreign demand 
and the-lower prices for domestic cotton 
goods. The dry-goods market is quiet, 
tho a considerable number of buyers are 
here from the interior, whose wants are 
becoming more and more urgent. Mean- 
while, manufacturers refuse to make 
further concessions, as under present 
conditions their profits are less than a 


year ago. Woolen goods move slowly, 
and the sales cf wool are on a much re- 
duced scale. ‘The production of pig iron 
is being curtailed, the weekly output on 
January ist being at the rate of 207,481 
tors; a decrease of over 4%, compared 
with December 1st. Prospec.s of the iron 
trade are said to be brigh' ; but these state- 
ments are besed upon au agreement be- 
tween coke and ore prceducers to maintain 
prices rather than to any increased de- 
wand. The demand for boots and shoes 
is not sustained, and factories are not run- 
ning on full time. 








READING NOTICES 
TO OUR READERS. 


WEstill have on hand some portion of 
the extra edition of January 2d containing 
“*The Churches in 1895”? being a report of 
the condition of ail the denominations of 
the United States, which we can supply at 
the rate of ten cents each. 

Our receipts from old and new subscrib- 
ers for the last week continued to be very 
large, and we beg to thank our friends 
everywhere for their contributions to this 
result. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; and we wish to 
add that a very large number of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions for two 
years, sending us five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One montb........§ 25] Six months........$1 30 
Three months..... 75} Nine months...... 2 2% 
Four wonths..... 100] One year........... 300 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one sUDSCTIDEF......,.000eeeee+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers....,...--- 50 
Three years to one subscriber....,.+.---..02 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 700 
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to one subscriber......s.sseseree $4 50 
roar abecribars Ob0 Year ©BCD........ec0ee 8 
Five years to one subscriber......----+. soos 10.00 
Five subscribers one year each......, éaceese 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 





Don’t CovucH! You won't need to if = my 
‘ou. 


7 


Adv. oa 


GREATLY IMPROVED SERVICE TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

In addition to its lar daily Tourist Car 
Service to California, the Northwestern Line has 
recently inaugurated a series of Personally Con- 
ducted Excursions in Tourist Sleeping (‘ars to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, leaving Chicago 
every Thursday at 10:30 P.M. 

These parties are accompanied through to the 
Pacific Coast by conductors who are thoroughly 
acquainted with all points of interest en route, 
and passengers by this route are afforded the 
quickest time and the most comfortable accom- 
modations. 

For full particulars apply to any ticket agents, 
or address W. B. Kniskern. General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, Chicago.— Adv. 








Or the many new things under the sun, one of 
the most recent is “Selvyt” Polishing Clotbs, 
which can be obtained nearly everywhere 
throughout the counter’ but if not, inquiries 
can be addressed to * Selvyt,”’ 381 and 383 Broad- 
way, New York. These polishing cloths are ex- 
collet things to have about the house for 
any sort of polishing, as they are superior to 
chamois skins, are much cheaper, much more 
lasting, never become greasy, and after washing 
are as as new. sides all this they are 
sold at the very low price of ten cents each. 











Charlie 

Careless 
does 
not, 


Hugh Van Style 
wears shirts 
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‘Charlie, why don't 
you wear shirts made of 


Pride «. West 


muslin ?” 
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WHY NOT GINGHAMS? 

THERE was a time when one heard among 
women considerable talk against the ginghams 
which are manufactured in this country; but 
there is no longer a prejudice against American 
ginghams. Every woman who wears them 
once is sure to wear them again, and to ask all 
her friends to purchase them. The universal 
popularity of American ginghams is to-day an 
acknowledged fact. 

If the Parkhill Manufacturing Company had 
been in existence in the year of our Lord 1860 


and h ad represented to the women of America 
that ginghams formed the most desirable und 
suitable wearing apparel for ladies and children 
for spring and summer, they would have sim- 
ply convinced the women whom they addressed 
that they were more anxious to sell their goods 
than coguntates with what was desirable for 
wear. ut between 1860 and 1896 a great change 
has been made in the quality of gingham goods, 
and to-day it is safe to recommend the Parkhill 

inghams as more suitable and fashionable for 
Spring and Summer wear than any other 
goods. The Parkhill Manufacturing Com- 

any manufacture specks in Parkbill 

abrics: “Toile du Nord,” Parkhill Zephyrs, 
Clitheroe Zephyrs, Silk Dimity, Fancy Check 
Silk and Nouveautés de Soie ; and we must say 
that their goods are simply a revelation of what 
can be produced in cotton and silk. But par- 
ticularly the Parkhill gimghams, which in all 
the different varieties of shades and patterns 
are really wonderful. Some of the tints are of 
the most delicate hue, and the patterns, par- 
ticularly the plaids, are stunning on account of 
the size; but the year 1896 is going to see these 
worn, and every lady who wishes a suitable 
outfit for herself and children must, in self-in- 
terest, purchase the Parkhill goods. 





NOVELTIES. 


Spring Dress Fabrics. 


ENGLISH MOHATIRS, 


BNGLISH AND SCOTCH 
SUITINGS, 


FRENCH NOVELTY GOODS, 
CAMELS HAIR CASHMERES 
DIAGONALS, SERGES. 
GRENADINE AND GAZE. 


PRINTED CHALLIES, 
Check Switings. 


Proadevary KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








BROADWAY e 
Oth. &10thSts. . yore 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewart & Co. FOURTH AYE., 





THINKING OF UPHOLSTERY? 


Why not, when Carpets and Furniture are 
making such a stir? We have all these stocks close together 
(entire Third and Fourth Floors), and the choosing, compar- 
ing, harmonizing, could not be easier. And we have trained 
people who will help you to decide, and to give hints. 


FURNITURE 


Stop wherever you please in the wilder- 
ness of sorts, and the readjusting prices 
Will astonish you by their littleness-—push- 
ing out some of the high price things just 
toeven up. Mahogany Chiffoniers 


$70 from $100 $45 from $58 
$65 from $100 $35 from $45 
$60 from $85 $25 from $35 
Mahogany Dressing Tables 
$60 from $80 $45 from $60 
$50 from 870 $40 from $55 
$25 from $36 


Parlor Suits, upholstered in silk tapestry 
and brocatelle, 2 and 3 pieces. 


$90 from $200 $75 from $200 
$100 from $165 | $40 from $125 
$60 from $85 $50 from $120 
Mahogany Bedroom Suits. 
$175 from $250 $105 from $165 
$145 from $225 $90 from $130 
$140 from $200 $50 from $75 





Mahogany Book Cases. 
$110 from $150 | $65 from $100 
$90 from $120 $58 from $85 


Oak Book Cases, $40 from $60. 
Mahogany Inlaid Desks. 
$100 from $200 | $40 from $58 
$75 from $110 ) $30 from $45 
And almost everything else. 


CARPET PRICES GOING UP 


are they ? You’ll hear of it from makers 
and retailers, bat you won’t see itin the 
prices here—not yet. 

Orin Rug prices. Think of $6 50 Antique 
Sirin Rugs at $4.75, of Antique Cara- 
bagh, Daghestan and Kazak Rugs at 
$10.50, $12.50, $14.50, that were 
$15, $18 and $25. 

Tnelli, Bahndurr, Oushak and Hindostan 

Carpets. 

8 ft. 9 in.x9 ft. 7 in. $40 $ from $65. 

9 ft. 6 in,x13 ft. Lin., $703 from $105. 

10 ft.x15 ft. 9 in., $855 from $150. 

10 ft. 6 in.x14 ft., $703 from $100, 

9 ft. 1in.x11 ft. 8 in., $57,503 from $90, 

And many others the same way. 





COTTON DRESS GOODS 


Ginghams, 
Batistes, 


Foulards. 


Odd lots. broken lines, in some cases 
only dress pattern ——— in all 
over 500 pieces, or at least 25,000 
yards of Summer Cotton fabrics, 
separated from the regular stock, on 
counters and tables in the Basement 
Salesroom and marked per yard: 


Printed Batistes 9 cents 
Scotch Crepons oo” 
Cambrics 10 “ 
Scotch Ginghams 123 “ 


English and French Foulards 12+ ** 

In quality, quantity, and price some- 

thing we have never before equaled. 
Sale continued this week. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


AUIPPIPPIPPT IIA 

eo a 
AN’T unhook ex- 

= e cept at the will 


of the wearer. 


The DELONG patent 
HOOK AND EVE. 


See that . O 


hump? 


Send two cents in stamps—with name 
and address, for Mother Goose in new 
clothes, to Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





The Canadian Government re- 
cently sent an appraiser to the 
principal bicycle factories in this 
country, to deterraine the exact 
value of various inakes for im- 
into Canada. After an ex- 
ustive investigation, his re- 


port to his Government rated 


Columbia 
Bicycles 





STANDARD OF ‘THE WORLD. 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost ev 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly: 
represented in your vicinity let us know,  - 
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Susurance. 
LAW AND LLOYDS. 





It ought, of course, to be always ad- 
mitted and remembered, as a point of 
justice, that there are a few associations 
under the general name of Lloyds which 
are responsible and trustworthy; not 
many, but just a few. One of the few 
was not very long ago licensed to do busi- 
ness in Massachusetts, simply for the rea- 
son that it could and did ccmply with the 
condition required by that State, and 
by Michigan and Ohio, namely: that 
it comply with the terms exacted of 
insurance companies. The association re- 
ferred to is the Assurance Lloyds of 
America, and the intent of the conditions 
is that the organization desiring legal au- 
thority to do business shall possess actual 
assets and be capable of suing and being 
sued. In other words, it is required that 
whoever wants to do insurance business— 
that is, to sell, for cash in advance, con- 
tingent contracts to pay—shall be in a po- 
sition to make those contracts good volun- 
tarily or to have them enforceable against 
him involuntarily. 

And why not so, pray? The man who 
pays for policies which are paper policies 
merely is wronged in several ways: if 
he does not have a fire, he might better 
have kept his premium money, for he has 
really been insuring himself; if he does 
havea fire, and cannot collect, he is doubly 
wronged, for he has lost the premium 
money, has lost also his opportunity to 
get genuine insurance, and has, perhaps, 
been betrayed by his false security into 
liabilities which he would not have ven- 
tured had he understood where he was, 
Tous the bogus concern has wronged the 
citizen, but it works another wrong: it 
competes, in the open market, altho not 
always by means which are open, with 
regular companies that are, too closely, 
harried and taxed by law, and thus it 
wrongs them also. Strange inconsistency 
—as tho to possess assets and responsibil- 
ity were a crime—to watch and entangle 
and worry corporations w bich have proved 
their ability and good faith by having 
definite property and becoming subject to 
levy or execution, and, on the other hand, 
to let tinancial tramps roam free ! 

‘This characterization is not in the least 
upjust. Here, for example, is the huge 
Home Fire, possessing real estate, stocks, 
cash, and other forms of corporate assets ; 
its reputation does not allow it to put off 
payment of claims until a sheriff’s deputy 
comes a'ong with a judgment, yet a judg- 
ment against it would be as good as 
against anybody in New York. Bat the 
law says that the Home, and the great 
Life companies, are so rich that perhaps 
they might cheat somebody if they were 
not waiched ; yet any little Lloyds, or any 
assessment life concern, run by some ad- 
venturer and commercially irresponsible, 
need not have any reserves, or pay any 
taxes, or make any detinite reports, but 
may run around and pick up trust depos- 
its as it can! 

Financial tramps, we called them ad- 
visedly, They all pretend to substance, 
using the familiar plea of ‘‘as good as,” 
and at lower prices, when they solicit 
business. In the character of business- 
getters they are all insurance companies, 
and the Lloyds make a parade of the ag- 
gregate of wealth ascribed to their sub- 
scribers, even while they hold out 
to those subscribers, or to those of 
them who really have property, the 
suggestion that they are not person- 
ally liable beyond a small fixed sum. To 
the public, a general partnership, with 
each member liable for everything, is sug- 
gested ; to the subscribers, it is a special 
partnership, with very rigidly narrowed 
liability. They accept low rates, ®f 
course, because premium-taking is their 
business. Whoever has a claim can col- 
lect it—if he can ; at least, he is sure of the 
excitement of the chase. One may insti- 
tute suit by publishing notice of service 
upon John Doe, when the individual ex- 
ists and the exact name is unknown; but 
when both individual and name are un- 
discoverable it is another matter, 

The inconsistency noted above is not, 
to 'be exact, in the law, but in its exect- 
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tion—rather, in its non-execution, Not 
can the plea stand that the buyer must 
look out. The State owes the citizen some 
duty of protection from his own folly, 
and the more when, by a pretended sys- 
tem of supervision, it gives him to under- 
stand that he need not look out as to all 
insurance concerns which it suffers to 
seek business, 


» 





THE ESSENCE OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, 





SoME weeks ago, if the newspaper re- 
ports may bs believed, the conference, 
held in Southern Illinois, of one of the 
minor sectarian religious denominations, 
actually adopted the following: 

**(1) The name life insuranceisa swindle, 
as no one can give me mylife after it has 

eft my body. (2) That which is called life 
insurance is nothing else but money specu- 
lation, in fact a dishonest speculation. One 
seeks for little money to obtain a great 
amount, just like card playing and otber 
games. It is mean, low lottery business, 
yea, in fact, worse than such, for one places 
his life at stake. (3) In joining a life insur- 
ance company one will, in most cases, take 
part in usury.” 

The first of these propositions serves the 
indirect purpose of reminding us that the 
term life insurance is somewhat unfortu- 
nate and really inexact, tolerated because 
it is already in use and no acceptable sub- 
stitute has been proposed. Insurance is a 
provision made against an uncertain con- 
tingency which probably will not yet pos- 
sibly may happen for any designate d in- 
dividual ; death is not such an event, and 
if it is strictly correct to say that one “ in- 
sures” against death the meaning can only 
be that the insurance is against the occur- 
rence coming earlier than the completion 
of the full span of human life. 

Strange tho it may seem that in this 
stage of progress such a thing could be 
possible, the first complaint in this extract 
appears to be based on the notion that in- 
surance is not an indemnity for, but a 
preventive of, the event referred to. Life 
insurance is a swindle and false pretense 
in its very name, is the charge; it pre- 
tends to prevent my dying, but men go on 
dying notwithstanding it, and when the 
breath has departed, no human effort can 
cause its return. Such a plea would take 
us back sixty years or more, for such no- 
tions were early entertained about life in- 
surance, God hath appointed to all men to 
die, and here are men proposing, by a new- 
fangled scheme, to upset the order, and 
keep men alive. So it was objected to as 
impious, and as a tempting of Providence; 
and good men (as men went) who never 
thought that when they laid up a store of 
firewood, or nailed a crude lightning rod 
to their houses, they were notifying God 
of their flat refusal to be frozen by cold 
or struck by thunderbolts did not perceive 
the inconsistency. 

But that is all past. It is now under- 
stood that all prudent forethought, from 
sowing seed and making little dresses be- 
fore a baby comes to buying a lot in a 
cemetery is essentially an act of insur- 
ance—simply trying to arrange in advance 
to have the best condition of things after 
the emergency has come. 

Obviously the second complaint is as 
wild as the first. Life insurance is some- 
times spoken of as a wager, for instance, 
that a policy for a year is that the com- 
pany bets $1,000 to $10 that I will dio 
within twelve months, I paying my debt 
down and the company retaining its 
money to abide the event. In the strict 
mathematical view, this may pass as cor- 
rect, but it is notso in any other. If I 
propose to put up $10 that somebody else 

will die within a year, or if there is really 
no more than $10 at stake on my own life, 
thelaw steps in and prohibits ; the trans- 
action, it says, lacks insurable interest 
and is, therefore, against public morals. 
Hence whatever is ‘‘nothing else but 
money speculation” is outside life insur- 
ance, however it may be ‘‘ called,” and so 
need not be considered, much less be de- 
fended. And whenever ‘one seeks for 
little money to obtain a great amount,” 
the transaction designed is a murder, or 
a fraud without murder, or an unlaw- 
ful insurance of a feeble life, as in the 

‘ graveyard” operations once common 
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in Pennsylvania. But does not one often 
get a great amount for asmall one? Cer- 
tainly, and properly ; the point turns on 
the intention. Nobody deliberately plans 
to pay in $1,000 before taking it out, but 
nobody ‘‘ seeks” to gather much from 
little, as in seed-sowing. 

We cannot suppose, and should be very 
loth to suppose, that the clergy, as a mass, 
are tinctured with such foolishness. No 
class need life insurance more ; none has 
less excuse for neglecting it. That many 
do not understand it as well as they should 
may be their own fault, possibly—at least, 
itcannot be ours. For while thousands 
of them have failed to note the radical 
unlikeness between insurance of property 
and of life and have failed to note that the 
latter is a form of provident saving—of 
dollar for dollar, whick, as to the mass, 
must be put up fully or the insurance 
must proportionately come short; while 
many have been confused upon this essen- 
tial matter, and have, therefore, been de- 
luded into assessment schemes, which, for 
aterm of years, had cost them “only” 
such or such a trifle, these columns have, 
for many years, never once failed or fal- 
tered in setting forth the necessary, altho 
unpalatable, truth about it. 


ad 





AT LAST. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT PIERCE has appar- 
ently stirred. On the day before Christ- 
mas he caused to be served papers in an 
action against two members of the very re- 
cently started batch of 1892 Lloyds, setting 
forth certain statements, the purport of 
which is that the defendants are attempt- 
ing to do an insurance business in violation 
of law. There is no doubt that they are; 
no doubt that scores of other concerns have 
‘been cheerfully taking in such premiums 
as they could get; no doubt that the Jaw 
has been for several years defied, and 
none that this could and would have 
stopped long ago had there been a some- 
body in the official cliair instead of a mere 
salary-drawer. Our neighbor Insurance 
—which has been a stern and uncomfort- 
able conscience to this derelict official— 
now reminds him that as long ago as Au- 
gust 11th, 1893, it called‘his attention to 
the Columbia Lloyds, citing for him an 
advertisement of August 7th, wherein the 
persons who started that concern actually 
and with nonchalance publicly announced 
their intention to ‘‘commence business ” 
August 15th. It has annoyed him per 
sistently since, and now that some four- 
score of these impudent pretenders have 


proceeded to bank upon his somnolency, 
he has at last entered a complaint. 

It is not unjust to suspect this to be a 
suit on paper and bence a sham one, In 
bis last report, Mr. Pierce remarked that 
the Lloyds plague had ‘ become a dis- 
grace to the State”; it is quite probable 
that he realizes now that the pecple of 
the State have reached the same conclu- 
sion, and the further and just one tha the 
is the person responsible for it. Or— 
since the people are always Issachars in 
being slow as well as ‘“‘strong” (Genesis 
49: 14)—he is probably afraid of at least 
the Legislature, and deservedly so, To 
suppose that he is trying to screen himself 
by a pretense of activity is a more reason- 
able supposition than that he is really 
awakening, after so long a lethargy, to 
the rights of the situation and to his 
sworn Official responsibility. Whatever 
his abilities elsewhere, Mr, Pierce has 
proved himself conspicuously and dis- 
gracefully unfit for his present position. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCECOMPANY, 
OF GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK. 


APPRECIATING merit wherever we may find 
it and having in view the interest of our 
readers, we call attention to the forty-sixth 
annual statement of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company, which has never to this 
date advertised in THE INDEPENDENT; the 
only reason, so far as we know, being that 
they have business enough and could not 
easily handle that which would come to 
them from advertising in our columns. 
The Glens Fails is one of the most unique 
companies in the State of New York,for the 
reason that it has been growing in strength 
every year, we believe, without exception, 
from the first year of its existence. The 
result is that at the end of the forty-sixth 
year it has become somewhat of a giant, in 
fact, very much so. It has a capital stock 
of $200,000. Its other liabilities are $918,239.- 
83. Its surplus is $1,532,577.67, making an 
amount equal to its total cash assets of 
$2,650,817.50. [tis one of the few companies 
doing business under the New York Safety 
Fund Law, and has $400,000 deposited under 
special funds, It is a grand, good company, 
and Mr, J. Cunningham, its dent, 
is entitled to a good deal of credit for it, 











FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THERE are several favorable things to be 
said in connection with the Franklin Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. The 
first, in which all Americans will agree 
with us, is that its name isa g one; 
next, organized in 1829, it has a perpetual 
charter ; and, third and quite important, it 
is an excellent company, and its statement, 

rinted this week, proves the assertion. 

ts total assets are $3,169,551.58. with a net 
surplus of $1,070.493 64. The Franklin has 
agents at lye towns through the 
country, and, as we have often said, it is 
very much better for insurers to take poli 
cies with good companies than with weak 
ones, as the cost is the same in each case. 
The Franklin is fortunate in having a very 
high order of underwriting ability in the 
management of its affairs. James W. Mc- 
Allister is President, and Ezra T. Cresson 
is Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
AWAY back in 1810 half a dozen men 
gathered one morning and organized the 
American Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, and in doing so they builded 
better than they knew. In the first place 
the company has arrived at the mature age 
of eighty-six years and bids fair for per- 
petuity. It hasthe very enviable reputa- 
tion of adjusting its losses promptly and 
equitably, furnishing the insured with ab- 
solute protection. It has agents established 
throughout the country to whom our 
readers would do well to apply when they 
wish a policy of fire insurance. The com- 
pany has $500,000 capital stock, with assets 
of $2,409,584.53, and a surplus of $309,117.89. 
Thomas H. Montgomery is President, and 
Richard Maris, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF BROOK- 

PROBABLY the best-known fire insurance 
underwriter this city has ever known was 
the late Edmund Driggs, the founder and 
until his death the President of the Wil- 
liamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company. 
He placed his company in the front rank of 
insurance companies as to its standing, 
and it is not too much to say that his 
mantie could not have fallen upon a 
more worthy successar than his son, 
Marskalls S. Driggs, the present Presi- 
dent of the company. The forty third an- 
nuul statement, published this week, will 
probably suggest to the reader the desir- 
ability of his placing his policy of fire insur- 
ance with this company, the financial 
Standing of the company highly recom- 
mending it to would-be insurers. The com- 
pany’s liabilities are $827,665.59 and its net 
surplus is $708,970.38. The book value of 
the stock on the first of January was $383.- 
58 and the company has paid its regular 
semiannual dividend of 10%. Marshail S. 
Driggs is President, and F, H. Way is 
Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW 
YORK. 

THE Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance 
Compay fills a very desirable position in 
the insurance field, and we are glad to note 
from year to year its growing and constant 
success. On the first of January its assets 
amounted to $449,906.39, and its capital and 
net surplus to $297,885.95. 1t has $100,000 in 
Government bonds deposited with the In- 
surance Department of New York for the 
protection of its policy bolders, and its cash 
——— is $100,000. Eugene H. Winslow 
is President, and S. William Burton is Sec- 
retary. 








$100,000 in Government Bonds De- 
posited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, for the 
protection of Policy Holders. 


Cash Capital in Gov't Bonds, $100,000. 
1896. 1896. 








January Statement 
OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 


PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


remarks SEE EE ee $449,906 39 
CAPITAL AND NETSURPLUS... 297,885 95 
LIABILITIES (including Re-Insur- 


RRGO TROBE TO) .o000c. o0000550. dcecen 152,020 44 

Whole number of Policies issued TWO HUNDRED 

AND SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND SEVEN HUN- 
DRED AND NINETY-SIX, 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President. 
CYRUS B. DAVENPORT, Merchant, New York. 
GEORGE G. REYNOLDS, Ex-Judge City Court, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THEODORE E. SMITH, Merchant, New York. 
FELIX CAMPBELL, President People’s Trust Co. 


of Brooklyn. 
RUSSELL KR. CORNELL, Merchant, New York. 
ALFRED C. BARNES, President Astor Place Bank, 


JAMES M. LEAVITT Capitalist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DANIEL D. WHITNEY, President Hamilton Fire 
Insurance Co., N. Y. 

CHARLES _T. CORWIN, Director of the United 
States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

CALVIN E. PRATT, Judge Supreme Court, Brook- 


yn, N. x. 
THOMAS D. CARMAN, Capitalist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROBERTI PORTERFIELD, Firm Yates & Porter- 
field, Shipping Merchants, New York. 
CLEMENT LOCKITT, Directcr Brooklyn Bank, 


Brookizn, N.Y. 
rare | — Director Williamsburgh City 


Fire Ins. a 
JOHN H. KRIEGER, Insurance Agent, New York. 
WILLIAM H. JOOST, Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President. , 
JAMES M. LEAVITT, Chairman of the 
nunce Committee. 
S B. DAVENPORT, Chairman ef the 
ecutive Committee, 
- BARNES, Chairman of the 
Committee. 
‘ON aT 
Bennch Oe ea te aires rine preuident, 
e C. es 
ip tite United States. — 





January 23, 1896 


1851. 1896 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


1829 charter Perpetual. 1896 








Franklin 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NE ands: ds snupeia $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve....... 1,648,299 62 

Unpaid Losses, Divi- 


RE AIG. 5 sss scone 50,758 32 
1,070,493 64 


otal Assets, Jan. 1, 1896, $3,169,551 58 


Net Surplus........... oe 








OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
GEORGE F. REGER, Vice President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary. 
SAMUEL K. REGER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DIRECTORS: 
James W. McAllister, Charles W. Potts, 
Alfred Fitler, Jobn Sailer, 
George A. Heyl, George F. Reger, 
Geo. Fales Baker, M.D. Joseph Moore, Jr. 
Charles M. Swain, Justus A. Carlile. 


ACENCY DEPARTMENT. 


ROBERT H. WASS, Manager. 
JOHN M. DREDGER, Secretary. 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
NO. 34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


At the annual election held on the 13th inst., the 
following gentlemen were chosen 


DIRECTORS: 
1. REMSEN LANE, CHARLES K. WALLACE, 
HENRY ADAMS. WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
PAUL RTH. JOSEPH T. LOW, 
SALEM H. WALES, ANDREW _F. DERR 


ISAAC T. SMITH JOHN A. TWEEDY, 
SAMUEL E, HOWARD, LOUIS F. DOMMERICH, 
RIKER. JAMES CLARK, 
BLOOD, BRYAN H. SMITH, 
ALBERT MATHEWS, H. P. GRAY, 
DAVID 8S. EGLESTON, CLARENCE D. NEWELL, 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE. 

And the following gentlemen were chosen Iuspect- 
ors of the next annual election: 

MARQUIS C, GASPER, THEODORE L. BETTS, 
THEODORE V. BOYNTON. 

At subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. I. REM- 
SEN LANE was unanimously re elected President, 
MR. H. P. GRAY re-elected Vice President, and MR. 
CHAS. A. SHAW appointed Second Vice President. 

CHARLES L. ROK, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894.........sc0escceseeeee $24,252,833 71 
EMOMMUUIEOD. 8<000ncksbsesducensecce-cvcies 22,217,399 $4 
—_—_—— 

$2,035,428 71 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CASG& distributions are paid upon all poll 
cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrél- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the iB- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 00 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ, F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8S, F. TRULL, Secretary. 





Names of ASow York Gus, the Home Office, 





WM, B, TURNER, Asst. 50% 
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Something about Endowments. 


We have many times called the at- 
tention of our readers to the desira- 
bility of Endowments for those who 
desire to combine Life Insurance 
with safe investment, and be enabled 
within the period of their own lives 
to enjoy the fruits of their own self- 
denial. As we have previously stated, 
men engaged in business in this 
country are too prone to risk their 
entire capital in some enterprise that 
may or may not be successful, with 
the chances against it far more nu- 
merous than their anxious hopes 
permit them tosee. The commonest 
prudence is against such a course, 
and experience, if it teaches anything, 
shows countless instances where 
men needlessly become bankrupt to 
the verge of starvation, whereas, if 
they had set aside a sum for future 
contingencies, they would have had 
the strength, health and courage to 
master their temporary reverses. No 
slave is so much a slave as a man 
without money. He is then subject to 
the whims and caprices of nearly every 
financial wind that blows, and all 
the more deplorable is this state of 
things when reflection shows that 
there was a time when a provision 
could have been easily made for such 
an emergency. For this purpose the 
very best investment is alone to be 
considered. While a savings bank 
has its good points, when compared 
with a guaranteed endowment its 
character is of a secondary grade, for 
the reason that a sum of money in 
the savings bank offers a constant 
temptation to withdraw it and invest 
in some speculative enterprise, which 
takes away the best feature such a 
deposit should have; on the other 
hand, if an endowment policy is pur- 
chased, the risk in this all-important 
particular is removed. The purchase 
of railway bonds or State securities 
places the same temptation to specu- 
late within reach. With such securi- 
ties in hand the tendency to invest 
them in something that may possibly 
pay better is so great that few can 
withstand the influence; while the 
purchase of an Endowment policy in 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York fulfills every require- 
ment of a safe and profitable invest- 
ment, and brings to its holder a larger 
return than can be derived from any 
other equally secure method of pro- 
viding for the future and returns to 
its holder the result of his savings at 
a time in life when it is most needed 
and can be of the most benefit.— 

Weekly Statement. 
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Williamsburgh City 
FIRE INSURANCECO. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED MARCH 23d, 1853. 


Forty-Third Annual Statement, 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 

















ASSETS. P 
$29,071 54 
1.721 19 
296,050 0 
629,000 00 
Premiums in course of apaenien. 77,112 30 
Interest due and accrued. « 4,926 66 
Rents accrued....... 5,687 32 
Stocks and bonds... 484,820 00 
Loan on stocks.. oo 6.2.0 00 
TS Vinetthecesasociantveses 2,046 95 
$1.536,635 97 
ona eaennll Reneeeenenniteieneneinnenmeel 

LIABILITIES. 
$250,900 00 
506,961 30 
Ss unpa 282 94 
Commissions accrued. 13,520 17 
NS: \Shabeésccsscadcececes 4,442 82 
Due other companies. vane 575 08 
Dividends unpaid.. ........ ae 1,600 00 
MPEP SEE ccccccoscsne coe . 283 33 
$827,665 59 
TAG BG eas oc vccectisivesss 708,970 38 





$1.536,635 97 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital.................0008 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ASRS OOBsccccccccecocccccse ++ 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplas..........csccccceesees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross Assets............-...0.0 6,754,908 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” }Seeretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 331 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





Book Value of Stock Jan. 1,1896, $383.58 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
W. H. BROWN, Asst. Secretary. 


JESSE WATSON, General Agent. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice President. 
J. BR. PIRROR, Secretary and Treaceu' er. 








1876. a 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP; 
re ACCIDENT, — 


STE BOILER eft Bat 


Em melee Migulity and Burglary P Policies. 
eS PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
Loss #5,907,780.87. On, 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


FIGHTY- SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital... — .....ccccccccccveccseceseses I 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

















TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1896. 8:2 senna Bs 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMER ¥, President. 


1895. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
— of forty-five years of Soap meaye Life Insurance, 
which has eas it that = e sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
of a liberal policy towards both its Insared 
and its Agents. These essentials it ime ge A in an 
y sempered that 
conservatism which is the best possib -~ BB of 
I tracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-f a providing 
generally for either paid-up polic 
surance, at the option of the policy-holder. It gives 








1 b> 
course during the fn Manes oe igs a ER ~ 





Active and successful Agents. wishing to represe 
this Company, may communicate with the President 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE - BURFORD........ 


---P resident, 





. R her 
Bn MUM i ccevccccsccccsescesée Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
EO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
J. TUCK 


pBERKINS J a. Preat. Imp. 7 rad‘re' Nat. Bank. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22,.1895, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


$2,760,920 62 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3ist December, 1894.........-..0.++ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOR. ccccccccccces cecscce co $1,411,292 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 


GRMMRNEE OEicc « coccessaccocccsescccccces 1,009,845 33 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Ie ice nccecndccdcccdsactcocecscescéo 184,238 44 

AMOUNE. 2.0 coccccccccs coccccccccccccoces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18/0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega- 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES Li G EH. MA 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, LAWBENCE TORNURE, 
WIL TAM DEGRKOOT, WAL RON P- BROWN 
WILLIA i. W B, ANSON W. HAR 
HORACE GRAY, AAC LL, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘VER H. 
WILLIAM E. E,} CHRISTI'N pe THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLIss, LEA RN. ELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FR 
C. A. HAN ILLIAM B. BOULT 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THEBAUD 
N. DENTON SMITH, _ JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
~ FE. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............ cocvecscees +++++-89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. ecseeee 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Old and Young. 


CHILDREN OF SEJANUS. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 





DiM dusk on the Capitoline; the crescent 
moon hangs lowly, 
And upon the blue horizon glow the 
stars ; 
Down upon the dreadful city gaze the 
happy and the holy— 
Peace and silence peering through the 
prison bars, 
Where within the Mamertine die the chil- 
dren of Sejanus,— 
The guiltless for their guilty father’s 
crime ;— 
For plebeian and patrician, lord and lout 
unite demanding 
That his cruel blcod be blotted out of 
time. 
And the waves of Tiber bellow, as each bil- 
low to its fellow 
Snarls and mocks between its gibbering 
fangs of foam ;— 
Nature sneering with each feature at the 
monstrous human creature, 
And the river hurries off from curséd 
Rome. 


Dim dusk upon Gennesaret; the crescent 
moon hangs lowly, 
And the happy stars of evening glow and 
shine, 
As along the sea brink slowly walks the 
Wonderful, the Holy— 
God incarnate, peasant prince of Pales- 
tine. 
He who left his throne of splendor, took his 
human heart and tender, 
Walks serenely in the moonlight to and 
fro, 
While within the Heavenly regions wait 
the willing angel legions 
Thata single word from Him had bidden 
Go! 
Now the*thoughts of men grow scornful of 
the futile life and mournful; 
For the tranquil, laggard God their lips 
are curled ; 
Was’t for this the loved and only Son of 
God left glory lonely, 
And for thirty years inhabited our 
world ? 


Dim dusk o’er all the universe; the same 
lights dimly lower, 
And we perish in our dismal dungeon 
vault, 
Like the children of Sejanus in the grip of 
Nature’s power, 
We, the guiltless, suffer for our father’s 
fault. 
Dark night o’er all the universe, the steps 
of Truth move slowly, 
And the tranquil stars in beauty ‘nightly 
roll; 
For the world has missed the glory of the 
simple, certain story 
Of the power of God incarnate in the 
soul ; 
While patrician and plebeian worship God 
the Galilean, 
And the learnéd sages tell us He was 
man, 
Onward still the Truth is going; closer 
feeling comes to knowing, 
With the poet heart forever in the van. 
New York CIty. 
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THE CHAPEL AT GRAND PRE. 








BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





THE autumn sky was clear along the 
blue top of Blomidon, the autumn sun- 
light settled in yellow haze on the wide, 
low-lying meadows and comfortable slopes 
of Grand Pié. The barns were overflow- 
ing from a rich harvest. The orchards 
were red with apples. But a heavy sor- 
row lay like night upon the village, and 
not a hearth therein but was washed with 
tears. With dull and reddened eyes the 
women went about their work. All day 
long no laughter was heard but that of the 
young children. It was the year of the 
Great Exile. 

The men of Grand Pré were under lock 
and guard in the village chapel. Their 
long, stubborn refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to England, tho Nova Scotia had 
become an English colony, had at last 
borne its inevitable fruit. Since they 
would not turn their eyes away from the 
France which had deserted them, the de- 
cree of banishment had been reluctantly 
spoken against them. To the chapel 
Colonel Winslow had summoned them all 
to hear a royal proclamation; and that 





proclamation had declared to them their 
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fate. Tne soldiers at the doors had held 
them captive. The sails of the ships that 
should take them into exile were already 
drawing near. 

Food for the sad-faced prisoners in the 
chapel was brought daily by the women 
and children. Mothers, wives, daughters, 
sisters, and sons so young that their long 
locks had not yet fallen under the shears, 
jostled each other at the chapel door ; and 
girls, whose lovers were within, came 
eagerly, and went away not during to tell 
their errands. Of the men, some lounged 
heavily about the familiar building, and 
wondered in dull misery if these walls, 
now grown so hateful, were the same 
which had watched benignantly over their 
baptism, their first communion, and their 
marriage. Others of the prisoners crowded 
the window spaces and gazed longingly 
across the dear fields which they never 
again should till, turning up the long, 
black furrow behind their slow-paced 
oxen, Others again there were who 
wept and prayed in the darkest corners of 
the chapel. 

But not quite all the men of Grand Pré 
village were thus captive. There were 
several of these Acadian farmers who had 
long ago been politic enough to take the 
oath of allegiance to King George, and 
honest enough to adhere to it in spite of 
all threat and persuasion, These were 
treated with marked favor by the British 
authorities. Among them was Pierre 
Maillard, a prosperous old habitant whose 
farm lay around the bend of the bill from 
Grand Pré, just in the mouth of the Gas- 
pereau valley. Here, with his industrious 
and bright-eyed old wife, and his wilful 
daughter Céleste, he cultivated his flax 
and potatoes, and kept his mind at ease. 
Without alarm he had obeyed the call of 
the New England colonel; and from the 
chapel-prison he had been released with 
many flattering compliments upon his 
loyalty. But the old man’s heart was 
heavy for his countrymen. 

There was one, however, whose absence 
from the chapel-prison was much marked, 
but who surely owed his freedom to no 
English favor. Ba’tiste Perrot, better 
known by the nickname of La Mouche, 
was wanted by the English authorities, 
He was their most daring and restless op- 
ponent ainong the Acadians, The names 
of France, Quebec, Louisbourg, were 
ceaselessly on his lips. He was deep in 
the counsels of Le Loutre, the famous in- 
triguing abbé. A bold hunter, a skilled 
bushranger, he carried to Louisbourg in- 
formation of the English plans ; and from 
Louisbourg he brought messages of men- 
ace or exhortation to keep the Acadians 
mindful of their old fiag. 

When La Mouche, who had his usual 
headquarters at Grand Pré, heard of the 
English proclamation, he smiled and went 
warily. When he saw his fellow-villagers 
bound for the chapel, he discreetly set his 
face toward the forests and dim ravines 
that guarded the upper valley of the Gas- 
pereau; and Winslow’s New England 
musketeers sought him in vain. His 
woodcraft made derision of their clumsy 
search, 

One evening, when the search had long 
been dropped, and Grand Pré sorrow had 
wept itself into silence, and already one 
shipload of exiles had vanished over the 
wild tides of Minas, Céleste Maillard was 
driving her cows to pasture after the 
milking. In a thicket beside the path 
came a light rustle, and La Mouche stood 
before her. 

** Ba’tiste !” exclaimed the girl, in atone 
of mingled pleasure and reserve. Then 
she glanced about her in apprehension. 

**Don’t be alarmed, Céleste,” said La 
Mouche, stepping to her side. ‘‘ You 
may be sure I saw that there were no 
enemies in sight before I showed myself.” 

The girl made no reply, and the man 
eagerly scanned her face as he walked be- 
side her. He was thrilled by the note of 
pleasure which he had caught in her quick 
utterance, and his eyes had a confident 
light. 

**You were, then, a little bit alarmed 
on my account, lest the English should 
get hold of me, were you not, Céleste?” 
he continued, craving to hear again that 
kindness in the girl’s voice. 

It was a blundering speech, The swar- 
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thy and lean-faced woodsman was an un- 
practiced lover. Far less knew he of 
woman than of lynx and moose and pan- 
ther, and in presence of Céleste, his 
wonted subtlety failed him, The reserve 
in the girl’s face deepened ; the cordiality 
faded out. Turning her head so that she 
could look her companion calmly in the 
eyes, she said : 

‘Certainly, Ba’tiste, I was anxious and 
afraid, as I would have been for any other 
of our countrymen in danger of being 
captured by the English. I bave been 
glad because of your escape, and I have 
been glad, so glad, because of Larocque’s 
escape. But oh, mon Dieu!” she contin- 
ued, her voice changing and her eyes wan- 
dering with sudden forgetfulness from 
the face of La Mouche, ‘‘ because of those 
who have not escaped my eyes will 
never more be dry.” 

To this La Mouche made no answer. 
His heart, too, was sore with grief and 
wrath, for he loved his countrymen and 
he hated all the enemies of France. But 
at this moment he had room for no emo- 
tion except his hungry love for the girl 
beside him. His heart throbbed in his 
throat, and he could find no words. In 
silence the two walked on, and the chilly 
autumn dusk gathered thicker around 
them. 

Presently they reached the pasture bars. 
Instead of lowering them for the girl to 
pass out, La Mouche turned around, leaned 
against them, and what he was burning 
to say trembled upon his lips. But Céleste 
met his gaze so quietly that he was dis- 
concerted, and hurriedly substituted other 
words. 

** Your father,” said he, ‘‘ he is safe, of 
course. The Eoglish would do no harm 
to him.” 

‘“‘They are kind to all my father’s 
house ;” replied Céleste. 

But La Mouche had again found his 
voice. With his eyes fixed upon a piece 
of rough bark, which he had peeled from 
the top bar and was now tearing into bits, 
he began, hoarsely : 

**Céleste, I must ask you something. 
No, no, don’t speak till you have heard 
me. I cannot keep back my question for 
a happiertime. I must ask you now, be- 
cause all my future hangs on your answer. 
I am at the crossroads, and you will 
decide which way I turn. When I 
heard the kindness in your voice a few 
minutes ago I thought you loved me, and 
in my joy I spoke foolishly. Forgive me, 
Céleste. If now you say you do not love 
me, if you say you cannot and will not 
learn to love me, then this night I leave 
this land—my fatherland—forever. I 
know that never again will the Lilies of 
France float over my Acadie, for the Eng- 
lish have set their teeth into her side, and 
they will not let go. If your heart is set 
against me, Céleste, I will go to Louis- 
bourg and fall fighting, I pray, in that 
great war which my heart hears drawing 
nigh. In the loneliness and silence of my 
hidingplace, Céleste, I have seen things 
clearly which I did not understand before. 
I have seen the end of this long strife. I 
have seen the Lions trample the Lilies. 1 
have seen the mighty walls of Louisbourg 
leveled before the English guns, and I 
have seen the sheep pasturing over her 
grass-grown ramparts. My part is with 
this ruin; but one word from you would 
make it alldifferent for me, Céleste. Your 
people are now to become English. For 
your sake I will tear up my heart and 
make it all over to call itself English too. 
If you will but let me hope a little, I will 
give in my submission to the Governor at 
Halifax, and take the oath of allegiance 
to the English King, and turn my eyes 
away from all the past. They will accept 
my oath, even at this late day, because 
they would rather win La Mouche for a 
friend than punish him as an enemy. 
And they know that I keep my word. 
Céleste, may I go to the English Govern- 
or?” 

As he concluded, La Mouche leaned for- 
ward as if to take the girl’s hand. Céleste 
had heard him quietly, but upon this 
movement she drew back with almost 
harsh abruptness. At another time she 
would have been filled with pity; and she 
would have remembered with pride that 
La Mouche was one whose love greatly 


distinguished her above the other maidens 
of Grand Pré. But just now she was 
thinking of a sad-eyed lad among the pris- 
oners in the chapel. She thought of tall 
young Jules, soon to sail into exile, and 
never again to know the comfort of her 
hands. On the very night before thecap- 
tivity she had given him the promise he 
pled for. Her heart filled with a sudden 
wild bitterness against LaMouche. Why 
was he here, free, full of life and strength 
and offering her a love she did not want, 
while Jules was a hopeless captive? She 
turned away angrily, saying, in a hard 
voice : 

**Do not on my account rob France of 
your services, Ba’tiste ; for I shall never 
have anything to give you in return.” 

The undeserved sarcasm in her tone cut 
La Mouche to the quick, and his keen face 
flushed darkly. Twice he tried to speak, 
but speech died on his lips. Then he 
turned, lowered the bars, and let Celeste 
pass through. After walking beside her 
in silence for a few moments he said, 
gently: 

‘*From the scorn with which you have 
treated my poor offer, Céleste, I may 
gather that some one more fortunate has 
been before me.” 

The phrase “ more fortunate” was fuel 
to the girl’s bitterness. She cried, sharp- 
ly : 

“It is more fortunate, then, to be 
dragged a captive among strangers, and 
never to see one’s land and people again ?” 

‘* T might think so, Céleste,” he answer- 
ed, in a low voice; but in an instant his 
brow knit and his voice changed. Scan- 
ning the girl’s face he went on, with slow 
emphasis : 

‘*I think I remember a certain long- 
legged, lamb-faced weanling called Jules 
—I forget his other name, if he had one— 
who used to hang about wherever Made- 
moiselle Céleste Maillard might chance to 
be, and blush if one spoke to him sudden- 
ly. He seemed, as I remember, to have 
much concern about his arms and legs. I 
see from Mademoiselle’s face that I have 
guessed rightly.” Here the slow words 
began to cut like steel. ‘‘ Indeed, I feel 
myself much honored by so distinguished 
a rival.” 

The girl stopped short, as if she had been 
stung, and faced her companion. Even 
through the dusk he could see the blazing 
wrath of her eyes. 

‘‘Coward!’ she said, in a trembling 
whisper, scarcely able to control her 
breath. *‘ Young as he is, and with nei- 
ther blood on his hands nor stain in his 
heart, you would never dare speak that 
way to his face. Go! go! lest I call the 
English soldiers.” 

But La Mouche did not go ; he laughed 
coolly. 

** Doubtless,” said he, “his mother’s 
milk is by this time quite dry upon his 
lips, and his mighty sinews, his practiced 
weapons would make short work of me !” 

‘‘ Go! go!” repeated Céleste, desperate- 
ly ; and the next instant she was speeding 
up the path. 

‘¢ Wait !’ commanded La Mouche; and 
to her own astonishment Céleste found 
herself pausing in her flight and listening, 
with sudden, wild apprehension for what 
the woodranger would say next. 

‘+ I will go, as you wish,” and his voice 
conveyed to her soul a nameless threat, 
‘‘ but not to Louisbourg. Since the boy 
has dared to become my rival, I must 
honor him as such and make him realize 
what a responsibility he has assumed. Do 
not think, Céleste, that La Mouche has 
lost his power, or that I cannot reach the 
lamb-faced youth in his prison behind the 
English guards! Moreover, his heart is 
yours—and you shall have it! 1 will send 
it to you! My honor will not permit me 
to let the Eoglish keep what is yours!” 

A wavering gray figure in the gloom, 
pausing on tiptoe as if for instant flight, 
Cé!este had listened. At this menace of 
La Mouche all her pride gave way. Her 
heart stood still with fear for her young 
lover. Like a cold wave swept over her 
the remembrance of La Mouche’s relent- 
less will, his matchless cunning, his 
patience in pursuit of his aim. She flew, 
with a sob, to throw herself at his feet 
and implore his pity for Jules; but in the 
same instant he was gone ; noiseleasly and 
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swiftly as a ghost, he had vanished. The 
dusky thickets had swallowed him. She 
heard not a sound but the rough tankle- 
tankle of the cowbells. She threw herself 
down on the cold moss of a hillock and 
wept and besought the Blessed Virgin to 
guard Jules ; and during the long days 
that followed before the next ship was to 
sail, her sorrow was mixed with a cease- 
less anguish of fear. 

One evening, just two days before the 
embarkation, Céleste was again returning 
through the twilight from letting out the 
cows to pasture. As she drew near the 
cottage a well-known form advanced to 
meet her. With joy and doubt and won- 
der her knees so trembled that she stop- 
ped and clung to the fence. It was Jules, 
In an instant he was at her side, and the 
sorrow and fear were forgotten. But 
presently a pang tightened about her 
heart ; perhaps Jules had but come on his 
parole, to bid her a last farewell. She 
could hardly frame the question; but 
Jules interrupted it with the assurance 
that he was really free—that Colonel 
Winslow had himself given him his free- 
dom, tho for what reason he could not 
dream. 

** IT was the only one, Céleste. Hecame 
with the interpreter, and called me by 
name. And when I stepped forward, 
wondering, he told me I could go free, 
and that I must take the oath and be a 
loyal subject to King George. Gladly I 
took the oath ; and I came right here !” 

To Jules it was enough that he was 
again with Céleste, and he had not yet 
had time to trouble himself for an ex- 
planation of the marvel. But the girl’s 
more nimble thought was casting about 
for a clew. Suddenly she remembered 
La Mouche, and her flushed cheek turned 
pale. Some cunning of his it was, surely, 
that had compassed Jules’s escape, in 
order that he might get his rival within 
reach of his vengeance. Her whole being 
quailed at this proof of La Mouche’s 
power. It was a face of instant despair 
that she raised to her lover’s, as she 
asked : 

‘* Have you seen or heard anything of 
La Mouche ?” 

Not noticing in the dusk the change 
that had come over her countenance, the 
young fellow answered, lightly : 

‘*Oh yes, I saw him not an hour ago.” 

Intoxicated as he was with his delight, 
he nevertheless could not help observing 
that Céleste clung more heavily to him 
now ; and it seemed tohim she would 
have fallen if he had not held her up 
strongly. 

**How glad she is to see me!” he said 
to himself, with loving pride. 

But Céleste whispered, glancing fear- 
fully around : 

‘* Where was he ?” 

**Oh, La Mouche ?”—Jules spoke some- 
what impatiently—‘I saw him in the 
chapel. He was rude to me.” 

** In the chapel!” echoed Céleste, in as- 
tonishment. 

** Yes ; but what do you care about La 
Mouche ?” said Jules. 

‘“‘T must know. Itisimportant. Tell 
me at once, dear. I’ll explain by and by,” 
cried Céleste, with breathless eagerness. 

Such interest in La Mouche, and just at 
this time, appeared to Jules unseasonable ; 
and he gave his answer with a certain 
sullenness, releasing Céleste from his arms 
as he spoke. But the girl was too much 
excited to heed this. 

**Hecame in under guard about half an 
hour before I was set free,” said Jules. 
‘* We all crowded about him to learn how 
he had been captured. He looked very 
black and would tell us nothing ; but he 
spoke civilly enough to every one. I was 
sorry to see that he had been caught after 
all; and by and by when I got near 
enough I stretched out my hand and tried 
to tell him so. But the impudent dog 
just eyed me as if I were so much dirt, 
and then turned his back on me witha 
snarl. Had I not been sorry for him I 
should have struck him in the face, tho he 
killed me for it. And once I could have 
loved him and bowed down to him, because 
he has done great things and loves our 
people.” 

«And then what happened?” persisted 
Céleste. 
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“‘ Nothing !” said Jules. ‘‘ Oh yes,” he 
continued, ‘“there was one thing rather 
queer, I thought. Aftera few micutes he 
looked at me agai -, and this time wi ha 
sort of sudden fierceness. Then he strode 
to the door and began talking to the 
guards as if he owned the whole place, 
and was going right out when he wanted 
to. I couldn’t hear what he was saying, 
and the guards didn’t seem to understand 
him. But some way they were more po- 
lite to him than they ever were to any of 
the rest of us, While he was talking to 
them along came Colonel Winslow. And 
the first thing I knew I was free and out 
on the hills, and running to my Céleste.” 

While he was speaking the truth had 
flashed in upon the girl’s mind. She saw 
the whole great-heartedness of La Mouche, 
the splendor of self-sacrifice which had 
been veiled behind his threats; and a 
flood of passionate pity swept over her for 
the man whom she. had spurned and so 
harshly wronged in her judgment. At 
the same time the cold autumn gloom 
seemed to grow bright about her, so black 
a cloud of fear was rolled from her heart, 
Jules was safe. No cunning and resist- 
less sword was awaiting his throat. In 
her love for Jules there was something of 
a mother’s protecting indulgence, and it 
never occurred to her to love him the less 
for his plain inferiority to his rival. 
La Mouche was a hero—brave, strong, 
famous, faithful, and of asuperb devotion, 
for which she felt that she and Jules must 
always worship him. But as for Jules, 
he needed none of these qualities ; it was 
enough that heshould be himself! Heed- 
less of his slightly aggrieved air, she 
reached her arms again about his neck 
and cried : 

** Jules, it was La Mouche who set you 
free, because I told him I loved you. He 
has given himself up to the English in ex- 
change for you.” 

‘* Mon Dieu !” muttered the lad ; ‘‘and 
just nowI called him a dog! I called 
him a dog! Céleste, Céleste !” he went on 
in the bitterness of self-abasement ; ‘“‘ how 
can you love me when you have known 
La Mouche? No, no! I am not worth it. 
I will go back.” 

He undid the girl’s arms firmly, and 
turned to go; but she was otherwise 
minded! Before he had gone far she 
brought him back again! A little later 
the two sat hand in hand before the wide 
hearth of Pierre Maillard’s kitchen; and 
La Mouche in his captivity was far from 
their happy thoughts. Afcer the last ship 
had sailed, and Grand Pré village had 
b.en laid in ashes, and the storms of win- 
ter had lashed the naked ruins, and spring 
had brought back the drift of blossom to 
the lonely apple trees, a farm was granted 
to Jules and Céleste on the Gaspereau 
slope, beyond sight of the ruined village. 

And La Mouche? He had been sent 
away in the very ship that was 40 have 
carried Jules-into exile. But La Mouche 
was not one whom chains could long im- 
prison. Ere the ship was well past Blom- 
idon he had roused the hearts of his fel- 
low-captives by whispered word and look. 
Down Fundy’s Bay sailed the English cap- 
tain without a dream of danger, till sud- 
denly, in a thick fog, the prisoners rose as 
one man, and the crew were overpowered 
before they could make resistance. The 
ship was run into the rock-bound harbor 
of the St. John, and La Mouche led his 
followers ashore. Some of them went up 
the river to form a new settlement ; oth- 
ers went to Louisbourg. And La Mouche 
died fighting, when came that day which 
he had prophesied to Céleste—when the 
mighty fortress of Louisbourg was ex- 
punged like a wrong score, and the Lions 
trod down the Lilies in the garden of New 
France. 
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“JOSIAR,” said Mrs. Corntossel, 
“would you fight ef they was a war?” 
“Yes-sir-ree,” was the earnest reply ; 
“every time!’ “ An’ git up in the gray 
dawn ter the sound of a bugle, an’ not make 
any fuss ’cause ye didn’t hev nothin’ but 
hardtack fur  breakfas’ ?”’ ** Course.”’ 

Well, I’m glad to hear it. Ef ye’re willin’ 
ter doall that, ye surely won't have no 
fault ter fin’ bout gittin’ up at six o’clock 
ter Morrow morain’ an’ dghtin’ the fire, 
so’s | kin cook ye some pancakes thet 
wouldn’t be despised by nobody.”—Wash- 
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TO A MIDWINTER BEE. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





HONEYBEE, busy-bee, whence did you 
come ? 
Where is the blossom to wake to your 
hum ? 
Stormwind and sleet, 
These you will meet; 
Never a lip taat is rosy and sweet | 
Pause for a moment and rest your tired 
feet, : 
Honeybee, busy-bee, honeybee, 


Honeybee, busy-bee, what will you do? » 
Winter is here and holds on like a Jew! 
Nature was drowsing 
To let you go browsing 
Now when the Frost King is mad with 
carousing— 
Huffs us and cuffs us and laughs at our 
housing, 
Honeybee, busy-bee, honeybee ! 


Busy-bee, honeybee, how can you thrive ? 
Poor little wanderer, lost to the hive! 
Bold tho you be, 
List to my plea: 
Come to my window and live there with 
me! 
Make me some honey of horehound and 
tea, 
Busy-bee, honeybee, busy-bee ! 
AMHERST, Mass. 
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BY ELEANOR BELVILLE AMERMAN, 





THE Princess lived in a beautiful palace. 
Her father, the King, was a very wise 
man who knew all about what was going 
on throughout his entire Kingdom. Every 
morning in winter—after his breakfast of 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, which 
he ate with the Queen in the imperial 
breakfast room while the Princess was 
still asleep—he read the morning paper. 
Then, after a brisk walk, he summoned 
the most Excellent Professor of Royal 
Gymnastics, under whose directions he 
exercised for fifteen minutes after the 
most approved methods of the Beltarte 
system. Then the Professor accompanied 
the King to his Royal Office, where they 
found the Secretary of the Exterior and 
the Secretary of Other People’s Affairs, 
and all the other great men waiting to 
be put through their gymnastics. All of 
which being finished, the Professor re- 
turned to the palace, and His Royal High- 
ness proceeded to the business of the day. 
With the exception of a slight variation 
in the royal diet in summer, this order of 
things was carried out on every one of the 
three hundred and thirteen days which 
are left in the year after you take out the 
Sundays. In the summer the King pre- 
ferred bread and butter and _ berries, 
rather than buckwheat cakes and maple 
syrup. : 

When the most excellent Professor of 
Royal Gymnastics left the King’s office, 
he walked very slowly back to the palace ; 
for he was tired after so much exercise, 
and he had tobegin again very soon, when 
the Princess had taken her walk after 
breakfast. As for the King and the 
Secretaries and all the rest, they felt very 
much refreshed, and were ready to enjoy 
their work till the soldiers should blow 
their bugles at noon, Work always 
stopped immediately when the bugles 
began to sound, and it was against the 
law for any more work to be done till the 
next morning. Every one went home to 
dinner, and then all the people in the 
Kingdom played in the afternoon, so that 
they were quite ready to go to work again 
the next morning. 

The Princess did not like to go through 
her exercises with the Professor at all, 
and she quite distressed the Most Excel- 
lent Professor of Royal Vocalities by the 
intensity with which she exercised her 
little vocal chords, as she protested against 
the commands of His Royal Highness, 
who thought these gymnastic exercises 
according to the Beltarie system quite 
suitable for a Princess of her years. But, 
indeed, this was not the only time when 
the Professor of Vocalities was troubled, 
for the Princess was quite given to hold- 
ing different opinions from her father, 
the King. So these same little ‘vocal 
chords were often misused, and as they 
became less delicate, and more tangled 
and snarly from day to day, the poor Pro- 


fessor of Vocalities seemed likely to go 
into a decline. As for the King, he was 
so busy attending to the affairs of the 
Kingdom, that he had no time to give to 
the affairs of the palace. With the help 
of the Most Excellent Professor of Logic 
and Mathematics, he had, at the beginning 
of his reign, made out a long list of Rules 
for the regulation of every one in the pal- 
ace, and a beautifully finished copy of 
the Rules hungin every room. If any 
complaint came to his ears concerning 
palace affairs, the King would run his fin- 
gers through his beard, and, looking 
thoughtfully at the ceiling, would say : 

** Consult the Rules. They’ve been 
worked out once, and that should certain- 
ly be sufficient.” 

The poor Queen had a pretty hard time 
of it; but she was a practical, patient, 
persevering person; and when the pic- 
kling, preserving and palace cleaning were 
over, she tried to get some pleasure by 
spending part of each day with her beau- 
tiful daughter. But this gave her more 
pain than pleasure, for the Princess grew 
more unruly every day, and every one 
wondered what would be the end of this 
state of things. 

One night the Princess was restless and 
could not go to sleep. She opened her 
eyes and looked around her room ; the 
moon looked in at the window just then 
flooding everything with a wonderful ra- 
diauce. Suddenly starting up, she rubbed 
her eyes, and looked again, for over in the 
corner, near the moon-flooded window 
stood an easel, and around it several 

dainty little sprites, each holding a curi- 
ous pencil, Before the easel stood a beau- 
tiful Lady, whose long, golden hair rip- 
pled down over her shoulders, till it met 
the loving ripples of moonlight which 
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flowed softly over them, and one could 
not tell where the golden locks ended and 
the moonlight began. And the Lady’s 
eyes, oh! they were so sad and yet so 
sweet as they gazed at the Princess. They 
were the color of the violets that grew in 
some shady spot among the cool green 
leaves by the little sparkling brook. 

The Princess was not frightened, but 
something made her feel that she must be 
polite to her strange visitor. She crept 
out of bed and went slowly over to the 
Lady, who beckoned to her to come. 
Curiously she glanced at the picture on 
the easel, then exclaimed in surprise, for 
she saw that it was her own face, She 
looked again, and then began to pout, and 
would have torn the picture from top to 
bottom, but she could not find it ; she felt 
nothing when she tried to grasp it, but 
still it was there. At first sight one 
would have called it a beautiful face, but 
a@ second glance revealed ugly, shadowy 
lines which spoiled the beauty. Yet it 
was just like the Princess, only of course 
she did not think so; for she was very 
vain, because so many people had told her 
that she was the most beautiful Princess 
who had ever lived. 

She turned half-frightened and wholly 
angry to the Lady, who stood sadly look- 
ing at her. But the Princess could not 
speak; something seemed to fill her 
throat every time she tried. She could 
only watch in angry surprise as the Lady 
beckoned to one of the sprites. The little 
creature held up a curious pencil covered 
with strange devices, and the Lady held 
it in the moonlight where the Princess 
could see the strange figures as they 
turned themselves around and linked their 
little hooked ends together, till they stood 
in a crooked line on the edge of the pencil 
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just think a 
moment. 


IGURES and facts are serious things, but it 

is necessary to consider them. 
Roya. Bakinc Powper is shown by the U. S. 
Government tests to yield 160.6 cubic inches of 


The alum powders were shown to yield about 


Is it not economy to use the Roya, even 
though the alum powders do cost but Half as 


Again, Roya is a pure cream of tartar baking 
powder, recommended by health officers and 
physicians generally because of the healthful 
qualities it actually imparts to the food. 

Alum baking powders are condemned by phy- 
sicians and boards of health as unwholesome. 
Their continued use will eventually cause serious 


Therefore, cost aside, is it not imperative, the 
actual wholesomeness of the food being at stake, 
that you should stubbornly reject the injurious 
and employ the healthful agent? 

Whenever: baking powders are sold, 
either wholesale or retail, at a lower price 
than ‘Royal,’ reject them. 
almost invariably made from alum, and 
therefore inferior and dangerous to health. 


There is both health and economy in the use 
of the Royat Baxinc Powper. 
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where you gencrally find the name of the 
maker. Then the Princess saw that they 
spelled the word Temper. She began to 
cry as the Lady took this pencil over to 
the portrait and used it to deepen an ugly 
line already there. 

Just then the trained canary bird 
chirped two sweet little chirps for two 
o’clock, and the Princess found herself in 
bed again. She turned to look for the 
Lady and the pencil sprites; but they 
were all gone, and she went tosleep again, 
thinking that she had been dreaming. 
But in the morning she had not forgotten. 

The next day, as usual, she began to 
pout and fret and whine and kick when 
she came in from her walk and found the 
Most Excellent Professor of Royal Gym- 
nastics waiting for her. But as he took a 
pencil from his vest pocket to make a 
memorandum, she was reminded of the 
Lady’s pencils, and suddenly stopping her 
scolding she ran to look into the long 
mirror which filled a space between two 
of the windows. She looked for a full 
minute at the face reflected which Mother 
Natere had made so beautiful, but which 
was so nearly spoiled by lines which 
the Princess herself had put there. The 
royal nursery maid and the Professor 
thought she had gone crazy when she 
quietly turned around and, sighing, said : 

**T’m ready now, Professor.” 

So amazed was the good man at this un- 
usual turn of affairs, that he forgot the 
first part of the exercises laid down for 
the Princess by the Rules, and dismissed 
her at the end of thirteen minutes and a 
quarter, instead of keeping her the entire 
quarter of an hour. 

That day every one wondered what had 
come over the Princess. She stopped in 
the midst of several tantrums as if she 
had suddenly thought of something, and 
every once in a while she ran to look at 
her reflection in the mirror. Not that 
this was unusual, but it was unusual for 
her to turn away each time with a trou- 
bled expression, for she generally seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the beautiful face 
which smiled back at her ; but to-day it 
was surely different. 

That night the Lady came once more, 
and she was not so sad. There was a baby 
smile in her eyes and around her mouth. 
The Princess ran right over to the easel 
as soon as she waked, and was just in 
time to see the Lady take up a gray eraser 
with paie-blue edges. With this her 
slender, white fingers rubbed out the little 
black line made the night before, and the 
Princess smiled through her tears—for 
somehow there were tears in her eyes—as 
she saw how much this improved the 
portrait. Then, as the Lady held up the 
eraser in the moonlight, the blue letters 
sparkled as if they were precious stones, 
and the Princess saw that they made the 
word Self-Control. 

The Lady smiled a wonderfully beauti- 
ful smile that made the Princess wish to 
be as beautiful as she. Then, following 
the Lady’s glance, she saw that all the 
little sprites were holding up their pencils 
for her to see ; but try as she might, she 
could only read the names of those which 
showed signs of having been used a great 
deal, and they were all ugly—Selfishness, 
Carelessness, Spite, Pride, and others like 
them. The beautiful ones looked very 
fresh aud new, 

As it had happened the night before 
when the trained canary chirped for two 
o’clock, the Lady and her attendant sprites 
vanished, and the Princess found herself 
again in bed, covered up snugly with the 
pale blue silk comfortable embroidered 
with golden stars. 

The Lady did not come again for a long 
time ; but the Princess did not forget her ; 
she was so anxious that the portrait should 
grow more beautiful that she grew quite 
changed, and every one in the palace be- 
gan to love her. Now she had noticed 
that among all the ugly pencils which had 
helped to spoil her portrait, the one most 
used had been marked Vanity; so she 
resolutely draped the six mirrors in her 
room with some pale-blue silk materials 

like the sky in summer, and stuck golden 
daggers through them, so that the effect 
was very pretty. One little mirror set in 
gold, with a border of diamonds and sap- 
phires, she left uncovered; but this she 
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used in dressing only, for it was one of the 
Rules that her hair should be parted ex- 
actly in the middle. 

At last, one night, about a year after 
this, the Princess awoke to find the moon 
looking right down in her face, and smil- 
ing very bard. She jumped right up and 
looked around for the Lady, for she had a 
feeling that her visitor had come again ; 
and, sure enough, there she was over in 
the corner with her easel before her, and 
all the little sprites looked happy as they 
crowded around to hand her the pencils 
as she neeced them in her work. The 
Princess was almost afraid to look at the 
portrait ; butas she noticed that the Lady 
was using only the beautiful pencils on 
which the letters had grown much more 
distinct, she gradually gained courage 
and drew nearer; and the Lady, looking 
at her, smiled so sweetly that she lost all 
fear and came up to the easel. She could 
read the names on the pencils quite clear- 
ly now, and she saw that those which had 
been used were Patience, Unselfishness, 
Perseverance, Faithfulness and Humility. 
She laughed in glee as the merry little 
sprites hid away the ugly pencils so that 
she could not see them. 

A3 she turned to look at the portrait, 
the lady put an arm around her and drew 
her close to her side, at the same time 
putting in a soft, sweet line with a pencil, 
which sparkled as if it were made of com- 
pressed sumbeams ; and when the Prin- 
cess read the diamond lettering the word 
was Love ; and then she turned to the fair 
Lady, and above her forehead in spar- 
kling letters she saw the word, Character. 
She tried to speak, for the Lady was 
fading away, and this time she felt sure 
her beautiful visitor was leaving her to 
return no more. 

‘* Is it finished, at last?” she cried. 

And the Lady answered, softly : 

** You must finish it yourself ;” and then 
she was gone, and the Princess was alone 
in the soft moonlight. 

By this time the affairs in the palace 
were running so smoothly, and the Prin- 
cess was grown to be such an attractive, 
lovable girl, that the King thought that 
he must have the Rules copied and hung 
in each house in his Kingdom, that all of 
his subjects might have well-ordered 
households and well-trained children like 
hisown. This matter was intrusted to 
the Most Excellent Professor of Royal 
Logic and Mathematics., But when he 
came to takedown the Rules he found 
them so faded that they could not be read. 
He went in perplexity tothe King, and 
asked him what should be done in the 
matter. His Majesty ran his fingers 
through his beard, looked up at the ceil- 
ing and said, thoughtfully : 

‘* Consult the Rules.” 

‘* But, your Majesty,” replied the Most 
Excellent Professor of Logic and Mathe- 
matics, ‘‘there is no Rule to fit such a 
case,”” 

The King looked at him steadily for a 
minute, and gave the command in a ter- 
rible voice: 

**Then burn the Rules.” 

And they were burned, and still affairs 
at the palace went on as smoothly as be- 
fore, and the Princess grew more lovely 
every day. She never saw the fair Lady 
again ; but one day she found the por- 
trait which was more beautiful than be- 
fore. And this is the way that she 
found it. 

She had come in from visiting the poor 
people of whom there were a great many 
in the city. She went among them every 
day now, reading to the old people, carry- 
ing them things which they needed for 

their comfort, giving work to the strong 
ones, and making the children happy 
with her smiles. She went over to her 
mirror set in gold with the diamond and 
sapphire border, to see if her hair was 
parted exactly in the middle, for she was 
about to dine with her father the King, 
and the Secretaries of the Exterior and 
Interior and their wives, whom the 
Queen had invited for that day. She 


smiled to think how the poor people had 
followed her with their blessings, and the 
little children had clung to her skirts: 
and as she smiled, with her heart full of 
love, she looked in the little mirror and 


* there she found the portrait. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


FIGHTING THE LITTLE SINS. 
GOGOAMBA’S SERMON. 








BY EVA BEST. 





WHEN I was a child of twelve my father, 
who was a missionary, was sent to Africa. 
It was thought that if I should take the 
ocean voyage, my health, which had been 
none of the best, would be restored. 
Mother was willing to let me go, since 
Father was to stay only so long a time as 
might be necessary to establish a mission 
school at Umondi, a native village in the 
Genguela district, in western Africa. 

During the journey thither I found my- 
self fearing, in prospective, the encounters 
I might experience with wild elephants, 
lions, panthers and other ferocious ani- 
mals, and somewhat, I am now sure, to 
my father’s amusement, made a thousand 
anxious inquiries concerning the manner 
of living of these beasts—their modes of 
onslaught, and the likelihood of their 
attacking people without provocation. 

Patiently Father answered my many 
questions, and, seeing that I was unnerved 
(more on account of my lack of health 
than from any natural cowardice), he tried 
to comfort and reassure me by explaiaing 
to me that the frightful things I was al- 
lowing my mind to picture were all idle 
fancies; that elephants kept to the jun- 
gles; that lions had not been seen in the 
neighborhood of Umondi for years; that 
panthers seldom visited villages. 

We should probably see plenty of 
monkeys, he said, smilingly, as we were 
to occupy a hut built in the shade of a 
great baobab—a tree dear to the little 
imitators of humanity. His description 
of the chattering little creatures made me 
forget the larger animals, and it was not 
until we were snugly housed upon the 
outskIrts of the scattering village of 
Umondi that I began again to fear a 
sudden appearance of the three four- 
footed chiefs of the African wilds. 

I at once “scraped acquaintance,” in 
true Yankee fashion, with my father’s na- 
tive assistant, a black man, who had be- 
come a Christian some years before, and 
who spoke English amazingly well for the 
short time he had lived among white peo- 
ple. If I could master any language as 
speedily and as well as had Gogoambi, I 
should think myself (and with excuse) a 
very clever person indeed. 

Gogoamba soon allayed my every fear 
concerning the coming into the village of 
any beast of prey, laughing at my ques- 
tions until the ivory white of his big, even, 
gleaming teeth made his sable skin, by 
sharp contrast, the blacker. 

*“*No, no, Bana Mdogo” (little master), 
he said; ‘‘ you need not fear the great 
beasts ever. It is the little ones of which 
to be afraid. I, myself, was once as you, 
and trembled at things I feared might 
devourme. But I no longer do so. I find 
the little foes worse to do battle with than 
the big ones, for the first are real; the 
last are those that come in the mind only 
to trouble the heart. 

** Yes, yes, the little ones are real, Bana 
Mdogo, and surround one before the vic- 
tim is aware of his danger, and, tho you 
could crush each one between thumb and 
finger, they are a terrible foe to meet.” 

I begged Gogoamba to explain his mean- 
ing ; whereupon he gave me a description 
of the dreadful traveler—the ‘‘ driver ant ” 
of Africa. 

‘**They are like little sins, Bana Mdogo, 
that are not noticed nor heeded until 
they fasten upon you, and destroy you 
with their piercing hold. They do not 
frighten you with their great size, nor do 
they seem anenemy of much importance ; 
but let them once head teward your dwell- 
ing—let them enter, and find lodgment— 
and you will prefer an elephant for a foe! 
The gray king you can see, and avoid ; he 
isa great sin at which you tremble in 
your soul, and from which you ins:inct- 
ively shrink—an evil so evident tha; 
your senses need no warning to be up in 
arms against it. But the ‘ drivers ’"—they 
are the little evils that seem nothing until 
they bite into the heart !” 

** But, Gogoamba, don’t you see them 
coming? Can’t you ward them off ?” 

** You see them, yes, just as you see the 
little sins, which, at first, scarcely seem 
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worth attention. Their advance guard 
come in single file, each insect a sort of 
scout sent ahead of a tremendous army 
numbering millions—just as the first com- 
mitted little evils head a long line of mis- 
deeds. An ant or two—a sin or two— 
what are they? Things, we think, most 
easily quelled—small things, indeed, to 
fear in either soul or dwelling ! 

‘* But see them come, see them creep, 
see them gathering in force and numbers, 
watch them (once they have obtained an 
entrance) force their way into your hut or , 
heart, witness their devastating march, 
feel the pain of their vicious bites !’’ 

‘*But is there nothing that can be 
done ?” I asked Gogoamba. 

‘** How would you keep from the first 
evil that threatened you, Bana Mdogo— 
how? Meet it and do battle with it? 
Right ; for, if vanquished, it will turn 
aside and lead its army of despoilers else- 
where.” 

** But how, Gogoamba ?” 

‘“‘ Fight the first ‘driver’ with fire—as 
you fight crime with the burning torch of 
righteousness! As the white heat of 
divine impulse destroys the power of evil, 
so the flame will drive away the eartbly 
pests. Oh, Bana Mdogo, there are lessons 
to learn in all things—the Maker has 
printed upon the pages of his great book 
of creation, wisdom for all his children, 
and nature is the alphabet by which we 
learn to spell out the beautiful parables !” 

As may be inferred, Gogoamba was a 
natural orator and preacher, and Father 
found him not only a zealous and worthy 
helpmate, but a real companion and 
friend. 

Once—and that one time amply sufficed 
—during our stay in Africa,this new friend 
was given an opportunity to illustrate his 
worded simile by an object lesson. We 
were sitting out in the shade of the big 
baobab which, after all, to my great dis- 
appointment, had been untenanted . by 
monkeys, enjoying the cool of the late 
afternoon breeze. 

Suddenly, with a shriek that sent us 
to our feet in consternation, Gogoamba 
pointed to the ground near him, crying, 
‘““The ‘drivers’! the ‘drivers’! They are 
upon us! Fetch fire, paper, fagots, torches 
—ever} thing !” 

He dashed into the hut, and, in another 
instant reappeared, his arms full of papers 
and bamboo fiber, to which he set fire 
with his flaming torch. 

Gogoamba dropped this burning stuff 
in front of the place toward which he had 
first pointed in such affright, and hastily 
laid and set fire to a train of paper 
between us and that which my father 
and I only now noticed—a long, thick, 
** creepy ” looking black stripe, about three 
or four inches wide, leading from close 
in front of us, clear into the shade of a 
small acacia grove, nearly a hundred feet 
away ! 

In a Short time, that is as soon as Father 
and I could collect our wits, and see just 
how aid could best be rendered, we were 
all fighting the enemy. 

In spite, however, of .all our doughty 
battling, Father and I, who did not realize 
how much care was really necessary in 
dealing with the ‘‘ drivers,” were both se- 
verely bitten, and the stings of conscience 
only could be outdone by such agonizing 
stings of the flesh! 

By dint of a free application of our 
burning torches we managed to head off 
this great, threatening army of little foes, 

whose bite is venom and whose persistent 
advances toward the habitations of living 
beings did, indeed, aptly illustrate that 
short but never-to-be-forgotten sermon 
given me by the dusky and eloquent Go- 
goamba. 

Dayton, O. 


> 
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PEBBLES. 


“‘TomMy, do you love your teacher?” 
‘IT would if she wasn’t my teacher,” said 
Tommy. ‘“She’s awful nice.””—Cleveland 
World. 


...-He had told a thrilling story of rescue 
from a mountain cafion. “But how did 
you attract the attention of the searchers ?” 
‘It was entirely accidental. After I’d fired 
my rifle and shouted myself hoarse some- 
thing accidentally tickled my nose and | 
sneezed.’”’— Chicago Record. 
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_...Barly to bed and early to rise 
Is the way to be hea!thy, wealthy and wise; 
But late to rise and late to bed 
Is the way to enjoy one’s life, ’tis said. 
—Truth. 
.. His wedding trip was very short, 
For he was seen to falter— 
He took it on her bridal train, 
Descending from the altar. 
—New York Herald. 


..Doubtful—Ada: “I have begun 
French lessons.” Ella: ‘Who is your 
teacher?” Ada: ‘Herr Julius Stauffen- 
brecherbergensteinlitz.” Ella: ‘‘An Ital- 
ian ?”—Exchange. 

..“*They may call me a political has- 
been,” said the optimistic gentleman; *‘ but 
Ihave not yet reached the stage of being 
mentioned for the Vice Presidency.”’—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 


..* He seems to feel hurt about some- 
thing.” ‘Heis.” ‘‘ What is the matter ?” 
“He is the only man in his ward who has 
not been asked his opinion about the Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” —Chicago Post. 


..““Do you think, Josiar,” said Mrs. 
Corntossel, ‘“‘thet we orter help Cuby 
some 2?” ‘*No,” was the reply, ‘‘I dunno 
ez weort. Ez fur ez I kin see, Cuby ain’t 
the one thet’s needin’ the help jest at pres- 
ent.” —Washington Star. 


..“* Now is the time,’’ said the patriotic 
boarder, ‘‘ for some one to get up a national 
air that shall be distinctly American.” 
‘‘What is the matter already,” asked the 
Cheerful Idiot, ‘‘ with4 You Can’t Play in 
Our Yard 2?’ ’—Indianapolis Journal, 


..“* All [demand for my client,’’ shout- 
ed the attorney, in the voice of a man who 
was paid for it, ‘‘is justice!” ‘‘I am very 
sorry I can’t accommodate you,’’replied the 
Judge; ‘‘but the law won’t allow me to give 
him more than fourteen years.’”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


.. Mrs, Littlewit (proudly): ‘‘Only just 
think, Charles has gone to address a public 
gathering.” Friend: ‘I didu’t know he 
was a speechmaker.” Mrs. Littlewit: 
‘‘Nor1; but he’s been called upon to make 
a statement before a meeting of his credit- 
ors.” —Tit- Bits. 


..‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Van Allen to 
her husband, ‘‘ what is the definition of 
ethics”? ‘*Why do you ask ?” replied Mr. 
Van Allen. ‘“ Because,’’ said Mrs. Van Al- 
len, with some hesitation, “‘I am elected 
chairman of the ethics section in our new 
club.”— Washington Capital. 


.. Subordinate : ‘‘ Sire, we have success- 
fully landed 35,000 re-enforcements’’— 
Spanish General: ‘“‘In spite of the insur. 
gent devils ?” Subordinate: ‘‘In spite of 
them, sir—not a man at the wharf to oppose 
us”’— Spanish General: ‘‘ Bravo! Good! 
Another victory! Ah, this is glorious !”’— 
Cleveland Plaindealer. 


.- Kansas Man (visiting in the East) : 
“Yes, sir, the West is the country for the 
farmers. Look at her vast prairies covered 
with crops so heavy that they make whole 
counties sink down in the middle. Look 
at her corn crop, so vast that it crowded 
township lines into the rivers!” Kansas 
Man (at Populist meeting in his native 
State): “ Fellow-sufferers, dry weather, 
Hessian flies and gold-bugs prey like vam- 
pireson our land. Our once fair State is 
plastered over with mortgages so heavy 
that we have to bore a hole through with 
an auger in order to plant corn. Rouse, ye 
slaves !"—Life. 


. Just afterthe War of 1776 an American 
frigate visited Eogland. Her crew of gal- 
lant tars had been principally recruited 
from the fisheries, and some of them, it is 
to be acknowledged, did not compare favor- 
ably in appearance with the spick-and span, 
jaunty English naval seamen, for the for- 
mer were of all shapes and sizes, from the 
tall, rouad-shouldered, longarmed Cape 
Codder, down to the short, wiry members 
of the ship’s company who hailed from 
various ports further south, where less 
brawn was to be found. One day the cap- 
tain of the American ship paid a visit to 
the commander of a British man-o’-war at 
anchor in the same harbor. The cockswain 
of the gig was a great, lanky seaman, whose 
backbone was s> rounded as to form a veri- 

table hump. While the boat rested at the 


gangway of the visited vessel the English * 


sailors gathered in the open ports and “ took 
stock,” in rather disdainful fashion, of the 
occupants of the gig. At last one of the 
seamen on board the man-’o war called 
down to the cockswain: “’Ello there, Yan- 
kee; I soy, what’s that bloomin’ ’ump you 
’aveon your back?” The American sailor 
looked up and called back, quick as a shot: 


“That’s Bunker Hill.”—Harper’s Round 
Table. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ODD KNOTS. 


{These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.| 








463.—ANAGRAMMATICAL NUMERICAL. 


WHEN Don Quixote, on his raw-boned 
steed, and accompanied by his faithful 
squire, Sancho Panza, sallied forth into the 
world to fight with windmills and 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5,6. 7 imaginary damsels and 5, 6, 4, 3, 2,1 
princesses, he conducted himself in so fan 
tastic a manner that he sometimes was 
7, 6,5, 4, 3, 2,1 for his efforts ; but the half- 
crazy knight, tho he certainly 3, 4, 5, 6,1a 
little out of date, 7, 6, 3, 4, 5, 2, 1 the fineold 
days of chivalryin fancy, when it was the 
duty of every good knight to redress every 
6. 5, 4, 3, and 1, 7, 4, 5, 2 every 5, 4, 3, 2 churl 
from the land. And tho he might seem to 
1, 7, 4, 5, 6,3 sentimental nonsense, he was 
2, 5,6, 7ready for hard blows, and appeared 
to 1, 2,7, 4, 5, 6 satisfaction from a sore 
head, and to 7,6,5,2,3 in tumbles and 
knocks. Certainly he would rather be laid 
low by a windmill, or even by the 1, 2, 5, 4,3, 
than to be forced to think of himself as a 
chicken-3, 4, 5, 6, 2, 1 caitiff. 

DOROTHEA. 
464 —A QUEER WORD. 

There is a man works down our way, 

I like to meet him every day ; 

A letter take from him, and lo! 

You leave him still in statu quo, 

Take two or three, take all, and strange 

You can’t effect the slightest change. 

No need to be a necromancer 

To see that postman is the answer. 


Now, there’s a word allied to health, 

A boon preferred to fame or wealth,— 

The level head and steady nerve 

We all do well to try preserve. 

If from this word you some subtract, 

You’ll find the whole remain intact ; 

Or, take the whole, and for your pains 

Surprised you'll find that some remains. 
Wm. WILSON. 


465.—A POsER. 

The teacher of higher mathematics 
smiled: ‘‘ Oh yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ I am familiar 
with all kinds of mathematical puzzles, 
and I consequently know that they can be 
solved by the use of a few well-known math 
ematical principles.” 

**Indeed,” said the young man, ‘‘ then 
will you please solve me the following 
one? 

‘One person says to another: ‘I have 
thought of two different numbers. If each 
be subtracted from my age and the two re- 
mainders be multiplied together, the result 
will be the last figure of the product of the 
two numbers thought of. If the two re 
muinders, however, be each subtracted 
from half my age, and the resulting figures 
be added together, they will equal the first 
figure in the product of the two numbers 
thought of. What is my age?’ ” 

The professor of mathematics smiled 
again, a very superior kind of smile, and at 
once set to work covering his sheet of paper 
with x, y, Zz, and a dozen other lettersof the 
alphabet, while the young man waited. 

At the end of acouple of hours, the smile 
had begun to fade from the teacher’s face, 
but still he plodded on, and the young man 
noiselessly took his leave. To the best of 
my belief, the mathematician is still puz 
zling over the problem. And yet thereisa 
solution to it. CLEMENT FEZANDIE, 


466.—ANAGRAMS. 

As home we wended from the play 
The weather set to cold and gray; 
Said I, ‘Some supper now might stay 

The chill and pangs of appetite.’’ 
So down we sat, we cozy two, 
To coffee and to hot ragout, 
To bere a salad, there a stew, 

And ices to our hearts’ delight. 


So long we stayed in tender chat, 

Our waiter groaned, ‘‘ Where am [ at!”’ 

The others laughed, but there we sat, 
Unmindful of the lapse of time. 
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liquid extracts, which are mostly 
water and salt, ask for Liebig 








But roused at last from dreams so blest, 
A savage feeling in my breast 
Said, ‘‘ Smite one fool and awe the rest, 
Then homeward take your darling 
prime?’ DOROTHEA. 


467.—PHONOGRAPHIC. 


What aids or obstacles some callings get 

From combinations of the alphabet. 

The grocer tells the merits of his T’s ; 

All know how well the sluggard loves his 
E’s; 

The healthy boast about their NRG; 

Fat ladies lean toward OBCT; 

The farmer tells about his crop of P’s 

The English claim dominion o’er the C's; : 

The lawyer’s ticked with a long RA ; 

While age grown garrulous laments DK. 

The wise won’t meddle with an JOU: 

The captive lone would welcome RSQ. 

A truce to nonsense, which you must XQ’s; 

From combinatious which I cannot U’s, 

I call one which I can commend to U: 

Tho last, not least—’twill help to puil you 
throngh 

The pilgrimage of life as you grow older ; 

So keep it firmly fixed upon your shoulder. 

Wm. WILSON. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 16TH, 
456.—Talent, latent. 
457.—Angle, bangle, dangle, strangle, 
wrangle, spangle, jangle, tangle, mangle. 


458.—Buff, cuff, duff, huff, luff, muff, 
puff, ruff, tuff. 


459.—Pipe. 
460.— 
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Exposure 


Toa contagious disease does not mean contracting 
that disease, if you have strength and vigor to re ~ 
it. Strength and vigor are given and safety to t 
health is insured by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood sap All druggists, $1. 











ce + are gentle, mild, effective. 
Hood’ Ss Pi | Is They are expecially adapt- 
ed tothe use of delicate women and children, because 
they are easy in operation and yet effective. 


The Care of the Voice. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, 
By JENNY BUSK-DODGE., 











It frequently nemgene that the teacher has not the 
time during the short —— of a lesson sa 
pany little ‘Getails which are essential to a vocalis 

e po be found enumerated in this little 
book. Price 25 Cents. 
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eos Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
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THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 
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- Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 16th, 1896.) 


TEAS.—The regular weekly auction sales of 
tea yesterday were dull, and prices lagged con- 
siderably. Fuchau is quoted at 9@13c.; India 
15@60c.; Formosa, 14@30c.; Amoy, 14@3Uc., and 
Japan, 134@22c. 

COFFEE.—Traders are very indifferent, and 
altho Brazilian receipts are moderate there is 
little speculation. Mild grades are in fair de- 
mand. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; Mocho, 4@ 
25c.; Maracaibo, 16@20c.; Laguayra, 16@2I1c , and 
Brazil. 14@16%c. 

SUGAR.—Demand for refined sugar continues 
moderate on the basis of 4 %c. for granulated; 
cut loaf and crushed, 53¢c.; powdered, 5c., and 
cubes, 5i4c. 

COTTON.—The market is quiet for cotton, 
with a tendency upward on the crop reports 
from the South. Spot cetton is quoted steady: 
with middling uplands at 8 3-16c., and middling 
Gulf, 8 7-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country-dressed 
hogs are steady at 44%4@6%éc. per th for extreme 
weights. Dressed mutton is slow at 5@7c., and 
dressed lambs dull at 7@9c. Country-dressed 
veals are dull at 7@10c., and city-dressed, 8@12c. 


PROVISIONS.—There has been a gain in the 
speculative movement in hog products in the 
West, and this has strengthened the cash mar- 
ket here. Pork is quoted higher, with mess at 
$10.25@ 10.75 per bbl.: family, $10.25@10.75, and 
short clear, $10.75@12.25. Beef is steady. with 
extra mess at $8@8.50; family, $10@12, and 

acket, $8.50@12. Beef hams are $15.50@16. 

rd is firmer at $5.70 per 100%. Pickled bellies 
are 44%@544c. per ; shoulders, 444c., and 
hams, s4@shic. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a gen- 
eral improvement in flour in the last day or 
two, and the market closes steady. Winter 
patents are $3.75; winter straights, $3.40@3.50; 
city patents, $4@4.25: city clears, $3.90@4; 
spring patents, $3.4023.85, and spring clears, 
$2.85@3. Buckwheat flour is dull at $1.30 per 
bag; rye flour qniet at $2.50@2.75, and cornmeal 
steady at $2.25. 


WOOL.—The outlook for wool is slowly im- 
proving. More buyers are inthe market, and 
the best assortments are taken up ret read- 
ily. Domestic fleeces Nos. 1,2, and XXX, are 

uoted at 22@23c.; XX and above, 19@20c.; X, 
6@lic.; combing, 20@22c.: delaine, 18@2Ic.; 
coarse, 20@22c.; pulled, 28@36c.; Territory, 7@ 
l5c.; California, 9@15c., and Texas, 10@13c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat closes strong 
and higher. Foreign news is quiet, but the 
shipments to Europe from Russia and India for 
the week have been so small that export orders 
for American wheat are improving. There is 
very little cash wheat here. May wheat_is 

uoted at 673gc.; No.2 red cash, 70@703¢c, and No. 

bard, 71@71%4c. Corn is also higher and firm, 
closing with a better outlook. Large shipments 
have been sent abroad this week, causing an 
advance here. May corn is 354c,; No. 2 cash, 
35@35%4c., and steamer corn, 36c. delivered. 
Oats show an improvement in sympathy with 
other cereals, but the demand is still light. May 
oats are 2444c.; No. 2 cash, 24c., and No. 2 white, 
2544c. Barley is dull at 35@45c. for poor to 
choice ; rye inactive at 42@44c. in car lote, and 
buckwheat easy at 38}¢c. for prime State. Hay 
is very strong and active, with prices way up. 
Prime timothy is quoted at $1@1.05 per 100 h; 
No.3 to No. 1, 80c.@$1, and clover mixed, 70@80c. 
Long rye straw is very high and firm at 75@95c.; 
short rye, 50@60c., and wheat straw, 4244@47séc. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Trade is dull in 
butter, and recent heavy arrivals have caused 
accumulation of goods. and reduced quotations 
sharply. Grades below fancy are neglected. 
Fancy export grades are in best demand. State 
creamery is 18@22%c. per ; Western, extras, 
24c.; firsts, 214¢@28c.; thirds to seconds, 18@2Ic.; 
summer make, 15@21\¢c.; State dairy, 12@2Ic.; 
imitation creamery, 13@19c.. and factory, l0@ 
1%c. Cheese is in good condition, the home de- 
mand increasing, and export trade also gradu- 
ally enlarging. Stocks are decreasing fast 
enough to give confidence to holders. Fancy 
full-cream cheese, large size, is quoted at 10c.; 
good to choice, #44@94c.; common to prime, 74 
@%.; fancy small sizes, 104¢c.; good to choice, 
9'44@104c.; common to prime, 73%4@9c.; choice 
part skims, 64@7c.: common to prime, 344@5}<c., 
and full skims, 2@3c. E 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Demand for live 
poultry is light, receipts large, and market very 
weak. Fowls are 10@10%c.; chickens, 8@9c.; 
roosters, 6@646c.; turkeys, 849c ; ducks, 70@90c. 
per pair, and geese, $1.25@1.50 per pair. Dressed 
poultry is quiet, with large receipts ot fowls and 
chickens. Near-by turkeys are 11@13c.; West- 
ern, 8@12%c.; Philadelphia capons, 12@19c.; 
Western, 12@l6c.; Philadelphia chickens, 2@ 
l5c.; Western, 7@l0c.; fowls, 7@9c.; old cocks, 
6c.; near-by ducks, 15@l6c.; Western. 10@15c.; 
near-by geese, 10@12c.; Western, 8@10c. Egg: 
are quiet and lower. Jersey eggs are 19@20c. 
per doz.; Maryland and Pennsylvania, 18@19c.; 
State, 18@18%c.; Western, 1744@18c.; limed, Llic.; 
refrigerator, 15@16%4c. . 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
supply, and very firm for choice. Northern 
winter varieties are $2.50@3.25 per bbl.; State 
Baldwin and Greening, $2©2.75; Virginia 
winesap, $2.25@3.25; Virginia red, $2.50@3; 
Western Ben Davis, $242.50, and inferior, 0c.@ 
$1.50. Grapes are dull at 7@llc. per small bas- 
ket. Cranberries are rather weak, with Cape 
Cod at $7@9.50 per bbl.; Jersey, $6@7, and $2@ 
2.50 per crate. Oranges are firm if sound, but 
frosted fruit is dull. California oranges are 

1.50@3.75 per box; Florida, $3@5; grapefruit, 
whe tangarines, $10@15, and mandarins, $8@ 





POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are dull and weak, with Bermudas at $4@6 per 
bbi.; Maine Rose, $1.50@1.75, and $1.25 per sack ; 
Maine Hebron, $1.10 per sack; Long Island, 85c. 
@$1 per bbi., and State and Jersey, 70.@80c. per 
sack. Sweets are dull at $3@4.75 per bbl. White 
onions are $1.2522 per bbl.; yellow, $1.25@1.75; 
red, 75c.@$1; Florida beets, $1.50 per crate ; 

S, $2@3 per crate; beans, .50; tomatoes, 
Bi50 2.50; eggplants, $4@7 per bbl.; kale, 65@ 
7dc.; spinach, $2@4; squash, 50@75c.; turnips, 
50@sie.; cabbages, $2.50.06 per 100, and celery, 
10c.@$1 per doz. stalks. 














Take Your Wife 


one of those handsome Pozzon! Purr Boxgs. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO,, uur. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
¢ DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
‘** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


¢ Beware of Imitations. 
3 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand FLA VOR 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


** Cornease for Foot Ease.” 


**CORNEASE’”’ 
Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in an 
hour, but it cures. Cures any corn. It doesn't 
hurt, but the corn goes. An even, unmarred 
surface of skin is left in its place. Cornease is 
25 cents a box, and a box is not very big—but it 
holds the salve that cures. It removes any cal- 
loused spots, corns, hard or soft, moles, warts, 


Sold everywhere, or by mail, postpaid. 

Vour money back if it fails to satisfy you. 

Clark Johnson Medicine Co. 
17 Lispenard Street. New Vork. 











~~ BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











» PISO'S CURE FOR 
an BES WHERE ALL ELSI ; 


U 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ves) in time. Sold by druggists, 


“ CONSUMPTION 















Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubscribers who feel specially 
(nterested.) 


FARM-LIFE EVOLUTION. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 


THE ceally most important lesson for land 
culturists is readjustment to the changed 
conditions of the times. For some reason 
farmers are the most conservative class, 
clinging tenaciously to old ways. The 
result is that crops that will not pay, and 
for ten years have not paid, are still culti- 
vated where they are an annual loss. We 
must learn to drop some ways, and adopt 
others. ‘There never is a time when intelli- 
gence applied to the soil will not bring out 
a profit for the worker. 

If you will read history, or if you can 
recall half a century, you will see that farm 
life has in that time revolutionized. Home 
was formeriy not only agricultural but 
manufacturing. Theold-style family made 
its own shoes, candles, soap, cloth, and did 
its own sewing and knitting, and in many 
other ways was intensely full of interest. 
All these things are now done in facto- 
rics. The farmhouse is robbed of something 
b sides labor; its charms and interest are 
vastly less. We do not even smoke our own 
hams or put up our own pickles. A friend 
said ‘o me the other day: *‘ Do you pretend 
to say farm life is less interesting, less 
intelligent, less likely to breed intelli- 
gence ?”’? Most assuredly I say the result is 
just that. Farm life is duller than it was. 

We have no more races with the scythes or 
cradles, for macbiuery does our mowing. 
There was a whettinvg of wit and muscle in 
those old competitions. It is not easy to 











find a farm boy now who can mow at all. I 
do not mean to say that we cannot adjust 
ourselves to the new state of things; but so 
far we have not done so with advantage to 
the farm. Faster and faster the boys run 
away from the land to the city; and they 
cannot be blamed for doing so, until we of 
the land comprehend what country life van 
be, and ought to be, under the steam and 
electricity régime. 

The change bas not been solely in the way 
of taking our enterprises: away from us. 
We have formed a habit of farming out the 
little that is left of home life to institutions 
of a public sort. I know very few mothers 
and fathers on farms who cannot read and 
write well; and if they choose can teach 
their children these and other elemeniary 
studies. But they do not seem ever to think 
of doing this. The children are farmed out 
to public teachers. Fifty years ago boys 
and girls were sent to Sunday-schools; but 
their lessons were taught them at home. 
Now there is little attention to these mat- 
ters by parents. Morals and religion have 
become affairs of a public sort. In fact, 
our home lifeis reduced toa minimum of 
culture and training, while social life is 
omnipotent. It would startle many if told 
that the American home had gone over to 
socialism. 

This is true even of our games. My boys 
are solicited at eight years of age to join 
ball clubs and other organizations for 
amusement and athletics. I have thanked 
the public kindly, but laid out my home 
with croquet grounds elaborately con- 
structed, and rooms for sports at home. 
This I wish were general; but it is not. 
Home is very rarely as complete in this re- 
spect as it was fifty years ago. It is true 
our sports then were ofa different sort; but 
that only illustrates more completely what 
I have suggested. In those days we had 
our work of all sorts arranged for sport. 
The mowers had their races; and grand fun 
it was. The corn huskers had their bees; 
ard the apples were prepared with the same 
round of jollity. Life was harder on one 
side, but lighter on the other. We lacked 
the furnaces and coal, the kerosene, and 
other conveniences ; but we made our hard 
work buzz with challenges and sport in 
methods of work. This machinery puts an 
end to. There is nothing duller than a 
patent mower, unless it be areaper. Nat- 
urally the boys have gone off to organized 
social clubs, apart from work and the farm. 
A footba)l team is not a farm team ; and it 
does pot practice about our barns. Base- 
ballis very fine ; but it is a public socialistic 
affair that sends our boys off all over the 
State to play matches. It isnot a home 
game or a farm sport. 

So far as social advantages go, also, you 
will observe that the agriculturist has not 
had the best of it. Wecavnot get the best 
public service. That is why the farmers 
begin to demand a free maildelivery. There 
is wonderful charm in having something 
we call the State waiting on u&, coming to 
our doors with liveried servants, and hand- 
ing us what otherwise we should have to 
drive two to five miles for. There is also 
much in the idea of promptness. The feel- 
ing that drives Wall Street gets out into 
the country, and in remote districts there 
is an impatience with delay. We want 
news on time; and cannot sleep well unless 
we know what went on in Washington 
in the morning. This leads to the absurdest 
demands made of the Government, but the 
cause is natural and commendable We 
must manage outside of the centers to keep 
up with the age. Tuat this difficulty is sure 
to be remedied, as electric cars and an ex- 
tended electric service of all sorts come in, 
is certain; but, meanwhile, the farmer 
feels that he is a good ways behind the ad- 
vanced ranks of this fast age, and will be 
desirous of breaking ranks where he is able 
to get to the front. 

One phase of this new farm and country 
life is not to be overlooked. The pressure 
toward city life takes the girls as well as 
the boys—the hired girls as well as the bet- 
ter bred. It is almost impossible for a 
farmer’s wife nowadays to get help in her 
bouse. This is true of all country homes 
near cities, that they can hardly exist for 
lack of housebold help. Hired girls are of 
a herdinginstinct. They are of the age in 
which they live. They have gone over to 
the social side, and are losing what individ- 
uality they had. The cities are overfull of 
aclass looking for help, but unfitted for 
high-class service. Such girls drop into 
cheap service, and not seldom depravity. 
The problem of poverty requires a new and 
revised system of introducing employers 
audemployés. We must have some way of 
getting the help of those who just eke out 
a living in cities, and would be glad of 
homes. But our domestic service has be- 
come degraded. To help about housework, 
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to cook, to serve tables, is held to de not 
the work of Ganymede but of helpless poy. 
erty. Girls, quit it as soon as possible. 

So in many ways a farm home is not 
what it was. The tendencies are intensi- 
fying. Machinery has not only driven 
away our hired men, but it has taken 
away their zest, skill, thrift, sport. Our 
farm boys are less enterprising, less indi- 
vidual. To “farm it” is to grub it, and 
toil uninterestingly. The decrease in agri- 
culturists in proportion to the rest of the 
population has gone on steadily for over 
sixty years. From ninety-five per cent. we 
have gone down to sixty per cent. That 
means that the attractions of farm life are 
less than the attractions of city life, inspite 
of the decreased independence involved in 
mercantile and trade pursuits. Is there a 
remedy? Ofcourse this is to ask, can we 
restore to agricultural pursuits the zest 
that once belonged to it? Can we make it 
as bright, progressive, social and capable 
of touching the times as city life now is ? 
Of course we cannct go back of the age in 
other respects, and remove machinery that, 
with a dumb monotony, sweeps our 
acres into harvest storage. Nor can we 
give up our factories, that knit, and 
weave, and hammer, and do at whole. 
sale all the industries that once made up 
the farmer’s home. Notwithstanding the 
loss, there is great gain in the speed and 
ease with which steam power serves us. 
Can we in any other way restore to our 
homes the life and charm of an old-style 
New England homestead ? Have we hope- 
lessly given up agriculture ? Will farming 
never pay? Is the American people to be- 
come more and more a race of traders? Is 
the relative advantage of the farm to de- 
crease? Will abandoned farms in our 
Eastern States increase, and then begin to 
be a feature of Western landscapes? Was 
Jefferson wrong when he said that the day 
that saw us forsake agriculture would 
mark our decline ? These questions crowd 
upon us; and will be answered in deed if 
not in language. 

It is true socially and politically that 
prognostication goes for little; most of our 
stages of evolution come about by unfore- 
seen causes. It is very probable that it will 
be so in this case. But our first remedy is 
not far to reach. We must make the coun- 
try and the land and the things of the land 
and on the land interesting to the present 
generation from the new social and intellec- 
tual and industrial standpoint. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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WINTER BACK-YARD NOTES. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 








YESTERDAY (Jauuary 7th) came the first 
snowstorm of the season in this part of the 
country. Not since winter set in have we 
had more snow than barely to whiten the 
ground. Now we have about four inches, 
enough to call a “* blanket,’”’ but not the 
heavy ‘‘ comfortable”? which we look for 
from Dame Nature early in December, to 
wrap our bulbs and half-tender plants, and 
even hardy grains to shield them from ex- 
tremes of frost and thaw. All these weeks 
have turf and young grain and flower and 
plant beds remained exposed to low or 
varying temperatures, ranging from zero to 
50° or 60°, and we are wondering what results 
will appear next spring. Nothing is so 
good for vegetation as a heavy body of 
snow coming early and staying late. It 
does not entirely exclude frost from the 
soil, but it keeps a uniform tempera- 
ture and prevents alternate freezing and 
thawing. Fortunately, the lack of snow is 
not soserious an evil at the beginning of 
winteras at the close, when the sun’s rays 
are stronger and there are sharp alterna- 
tions of frost and thaw tearing up grass 
plants by the roots and weakening those of 
larger growth. 

Still, one is likely to indulge in an occa- 
sional worry over bulbs and half-hardy 
roses, chrysanthemums, etc., which were 
covered in November with a none too heavy 
dressing of earth, compost, weeds, etc. 
which was expected to be supplemented 
with snow. In the country there is abua- 
dance of molding material and for winter 
cover, but io city gardens a painful lack. 
Unless one buys straw or litter outright, be 
must vigidly economize all materials he can 
lay hands on; chiefly these are leaves and 
street sweepings. Albany is—or was—® 
well-treed city, and when the leaves fall 
there are many of them. I sweep up all I 
can reach, and the bay of the house forms 4 
ricochetting augle whereof the winds bring 
to me many more from a distance—after the 
street crop is exhausted, from a park 4 
block away. The past season a machine 
sweeper has worked on our street, brushing 
the droppings into long gutter lines, where 
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men have swept them into small piles to be 
wagoned and carried off somewhere. I and 
some of my neighbors have anticipated this 
disposal and secured the piles for our gar- 
dens, for which next season they will be an 
excellent: fertilizer. Occasionally in the 
edge of the evening, I have noticed a sur- 
reptitious seizure of piles in front of neigh- 
bors’ houses, presumably by those having 
large areas of back yard. 

With all reasonable diligence, however, 
and confining myself to legitimate forage, 
I could not secure more than enough mate- 
rial to give a dressing of two or threeinches 
to the plants I wished to cover. With 
plenty of snow and not too great extremes 
of temperature, this would be enough. But 
last winter was too severe, and I lost nearly 
half the tender roses covered in this way; 
so that it has been with some dread that I 
have watched this long, winter exposure 
running into a full week in January, but 
shall hope for the best. The bulb bed I 
think will come through all right, the 
bulbs being snugly underground and, 
with their extra covering, not likely to be 
heaved. They bloomed for the first time 
last spring, were left undisturbed, and 
verbenas grew over them during the sum- 
mer. Occasionally an incautious dig of the 
scratcher would bring up a@ crocus or tulip 
bulb, which was carefully replanted a little 
deeper. There should be a fine show there 
next spring. Bulb culture is so simple and 
so repaying that it is a wonder more people 
with yards, or even patches of ground, do 
not indulge in it. 

There were the grapevines, too, pruned 
and dropped on the ground with the expec- 
tation that snow would cover them for lack 
of other material. True, this covering is 
not absolutely essential for hardy sorts, but 
they do better than when left to contend 
with sharp winds and frost as they hang on 
trellis or fence. Any way, they: are better 
laid on the ground level even if not cov- 
ered. This was the first fruiting year of 
five three-year-olds. They made a fine 
growth, and were trained to the line fence, 
some with low horizontal arms and up- 
right canes, others with sloping arms, fan- 
shaped, and upright canes of varying 
length. All these latter were pinched back 
on reaching the top of the fence (six feet); a 
few being trained along the top and al- 
lowed to grow at will. Curiously enough, 
the two fan-trained vines bore the best—tho 
Ido not know that the training had any- 
thing to do with it. Most prolific was a 
vine which came labeled as a Rogers hybrid 
and developed into an excellent white grape 
which proved to be the Lady Washington. 
It set twenty-five bunches, including small 
clusters, and so vigorous was the wood 
growth that I allowed them all to ripen, tho 
not a wise thing to do with a young vine at 
first bearing. Some of the bunches were 
remarkably large and solid, weighing one- 
half to three quarters of apound. The ber- 
ries were of medium size, skin thin, flesh 
sweet. pure flavored and tender tothecenter. 
It is safe tu say that no grapes of such qual- 
ity could be bought in open market. 

The other fan-trained vine was also a 
white one—the Geneva—of recent introduc- 
tion and of excellent quality. It bore, per- 
haps, fifteen medium clusters. The berry 
of this sort is oval in shape, the skin 
rather thick, making it probably a good 
keeping grape. But we could not keep 
them very long. They were in demand. To 
my surprise the Brighton, which grew very 
vigorously and from which I expected the 
most fruit, set only half a dozen small 
clusters—mere fragments of bunches, and 
Moore’s Early did the same. I do not 
highly regard the latter. It came in place 
of the Worden (a much better grape), after 
the amiable fashion of Durserymen, who, 
when they haven’t got what you want, send 
you something else they regard as good— 
tho you may not think so. However, I ob- 
tained a Worden in 1894, but I must wait 
another season for the fruit. 

It is snowing steadily again, January 9th, 
and there is every prospect of a comfortable 
“blanket” being laid at last. This will be 
especially grateful to the sod of my back 
yard, for which I have had little dressing 
to spare. Its greenish gray appealing face 
is now hidden under its snow mantle, and I 
hope not to see it again before April. 

ALBany, N. Y, 


SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


A GOOD way to destroy lice about the hen- 
house is to make asmall fire of green sticks 
on the middie of the floor of the house 
where the fowls are kept. Close up tightly 
the doors and windows, and the house wi! 
be thoroughly smoked. A handful of sul- 
fur and agill of carbolic acid and the same 
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of pine tar on the fire would be a help, mak- 
ing the smudge more effective. This should 
be done, say once in four weeks, and after 
it there should bea good whitewashing 
with a mixture of carbolic acid and sulfur 
mixed, which will make the cure more 
effectual. The fowls themselves can be 
fumigated also with Persian insect powder 
or strong Scotch snuff: the head and neck 
can be washed with kerosene. This is very 
effective. The lack of eggs in winter is 
often caused by feeding vermin and your 
flock besides. 

Blue Andalusians are like their cousins, 
the Leghorn and Minorca, wonderful lay- 
ers of large eggs. They will average from 
150 to 200 eggs per annum, and this is quite 
agood record. It must be understood that 
this record is by expert, fanciers having the 
very purest strains. The introduction of 
some such blood among our common fowls 
might accomplish wonders in the egg pro- 
duction. Like all the Mediterranan class 
of fowls the Blue Andalusians are great 
flyers, and it is sometimes very difficult to 
confine them in a poultry yard. They are 
very quick and nervous in temperament, 
and very wild unless treated kindly. Their 
great laying powers evidently tax their 
system so that they would naturally become 
nervous. It is necessary to clip their wings 
if confined, else they will scale a ten-foot 
fence with ease and wander all over your 
place. The Andalusian is an egg producer 
only and kept simply for this one purpose. 

Of all diminutive or pigmy fowls there 
can be nothing as odd as the Cochin Ban- 
tam, while its perfect similarity to the 
awkward big Cochin, makes it a very comi- 
cal specimen in a diminutive form. The 
Buff Cochin Bantams look to me the pret- 
tiest, yet that is simply a matter of taste. 
The Game, Seabright, Polish or Silky Ban- 
tams, are really very showy and attractive, 
it being hard to single out one from the 
other. Bantams are a study of them- 
selves, and should be madea specialty to 
breed them successfully. They are more 
delicate, lacking the constitutional vigor 
of the larger fowls, hence they require the 
very best care under all conditions. Good 
specimens sell from five to one hundred 
dollars per bird, the price being estimated 
by the blood and the perfection of the spe- 
cimen, and these prices are not fancy. 
There is nothing more attractive to a lady 
or child than a flock of fine Bantams of 
good breeding. 

It would be difficult to find any bird more 
beautiful in plumage than English Golden 
Pheasant, with its gorgeous head and neck 
of blood-red, yellow, white and brown, and 
its long, sweeping tail. In plumage it is the 
equal of any tropical bird that it has been 
my pleasure to see. There are Silver and 
one or two other species of this variety of 
pheasants, but the coloring of the plumage 
does not come up to the beauty of the 
Golden variety. Pheasants are not bard to 
raise, and they need but a fair amount of 
care and surroundings to make their breed- 
ing successful and profitable. Theysell at 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars per pair. 

An incubator hatched chick has been 
found to be as hardy, if not more so, than 
those reared under the old hen. Many 


have stated that this was not true, but my 
experience tells me they are stronger, bave 
no vermin toannoy them—and this is some- 
thing that cannot be said of other chickens. 
The incubator is undoubtedly the best way 












Hyomel is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the Be 
germs which 
cause disease 
in the respirat: 





r day would be used. 


sleep with my mouth closed. 
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to hatch chickens, especially so when you 
do much in the way of marketing. You can 
begin hatching anv time and get chicks 
out in December, January and February 
when others must wait until March or April 
before thinking of hatching. This is 
another advantage in favor of artificial 
hatching, and those who disapprove of the 
incubator must acknowledge facts that 
prove the position it has taken in the 
poultry pursuit. 


CLEVELAND, O, 


TIMBER. 
THIs is the title of Bulletin 10 of the Di- 
vision of Forestry of the United States- 
Department of Agriculture, which is fur 


ther described by Prof. B. E. Fernow, Chief 
of that Division in his letter of transmittal 





as ‘‘a brief but comprehensive discussion 
of the characteristics and properties of 
wood in general and of our American tim- 
bers in particular, which it is hoped may be 
useful to engineers. architects, carpenters, 
lumbermen, and all wood workers.” The 
aper was prepared bv Mr. Filibert Roth, 
n charge of investigations in timber 
physics. Professor Fernow also states that 
“the information it contains is largely 
based on actual experiment and scientific 
observation, and will, it is hoped, not only 
explain the experiences of the practical 
worker with bis material, but will remove 
erroneous notions and thus aid in improv- 
ing the practice and lead to a more rational 

use of our forest resources.” 
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SOMATOSS SANS 


| made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- 




















turing Co., New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Store strength, increase the weight. 
| y For sale by,druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent | 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. | 
| Pamfphicts mailed free by e 
Schieffclin ¢: Co., New York, Sole Agts. 3 
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HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALU’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. , 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


Sa \\ Asthma, Bronchitis ana Kindred Diseases 
.¢ “Catarrh Permanently Cured” 


Boston, Mass., April 29, 1894. (Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
Dear Sir: Thad catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which time has 
been passed i: this great establishment) I suffered fearfully. One half-dozen handkerchiefs 
It extended to my throat ; the base of my tongue was badly affected. 
constantly kept in my mouth cardamon seeds, or some such breath purifier. I could not 
i I began using Hyomei in December, and in two weeks I 
was entirely —and now, after four months znd no return of the disease, I can say, perma- 
oe, ili aaa ‘Iam going to ask the head of the firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse this 
statement. 


Indorsed—Eben D. Jordan. 
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Pocket Inhaler Ou 
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phlet shall prove that H 





4 e 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relief. Consultation and trial free at my office, 


c tfit, Complete Mail, $1.00, 
isting of pocket inhaler. made of pore A rubber (beau. 
polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send your address; my pam- 

yomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


é eR. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 


air-cells, is 
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By MAIL, $1.00. 


The Australian ‘‘Dry Air’’ Treatment cf Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Laryngitis, Itc. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
HERZMANN, 


and_ fullness.” — Mrs. A 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


d by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
ee . 





THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
Free Coupon New YORK INDEPENDENT. 
Detach and forward to Manufacturers. 


To the CoLUMBIA CHEMIGAL COMPANY, 


Washington, D. C.: : 

Inclosed find Ten Cents in stamps. : 
Please send me Free, for trial, one small : 
Se. bottle Animal Extraét as selected : 
ow. > 


(Mark extract desired.) | 3 
Cerebrine, extract of the brain ofthe : 
Ox, for Nervousness. - 
Cardine, extract of the heart of the Ox, : 
for Heart Trouble. g : 

> Meduline. extract of the spinal cord, for : 
: Epilepsy. Locomotor-Ataxia, etc. : 
> Musculine, extract of the muscles of the : 
: x, for Muscular Rheumatism. : 
: Ovarine. for diseases of women. ‘ 
: Thyroidine,for Goitre and Skin Diseases. - 
: Testine, for Nervous Desittt;. : 
Ye MMMM EL cca sanccaddaccncatnenmisdueiseiatsdecduadads : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... .......... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............06+ -20 

= Oe BI ixécavcccaweens -25 
13 “< (BS WOMENS). ccc ccccccscce 15 
17 _ (4 eS ntedinnangew@nd 1.00 
26 - en  ’ \"Redstccccacaces 1.50 
52 - CR eicvicsscdecets 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 

To clergymen $2.00 a year, 
POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in th 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 

tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding % num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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MRS. ELVIRA E. B. GIBSON, 
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Hemstitched 
Bed Linens 


during our 


Annual Linen Sale 


Pillow Cases. 
22; x 36 inches, at 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 a pair. 
25 x 36 inches, at 
$1.35, $1.60, $2 and $2.25 a pair. 
27 x 36 inches, at 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.25, $2.50 a pair. 


Bolster Cases. 
21 x 60 inches, at 
$i and $1.25 each. 


21 x 72 inches, at 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 each. 


Sheets. 
Single Bed size, at 
$3, $4, $4 50 and $5.50 a pair. 
Double Bed size, at 
$4, $4.50, $5 and $6 a pair. 

All housekeeping linens—napkins, table 
cloths, hemstitched and fringed lunch- 
eon cloths, fine towels, ready-hemmed 
roller towels, glass towels, dusters, etc., may 
be purchased during the sale at very low 
prices. Write for printed list of particu- 
lars. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
“ THE LINEN STORE,” | 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel). 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TKIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 


CARMEL 
SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 
Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


86th Annual Statement 





308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


—OF-— 


~ The American Fire 


Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 


January ist, 1896. 











Assets. 

I, oun evan skGe kee canoe Ser ses eeuekads eae bean eT ies > $255,014 31 
LE To PO ee ee ee 1,101.254 13 
INN io i i55 J evi dp hen Ouse scone ae ee eke Seat es 789,916 65 
i ir. 5... .caickewehby 4s>esesoese base cv esuness 55,200 00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.....................00 ee 23,326 34 
SRN on bs cb bese cS eee esi peau e ban ces o<'s¥eky'esiei dents 6,320 00 
Premiums in course of Collection.................c cece eeeeeee 91,616 51 
en PN IID 65 disp avin so0:009 SANS cesses op wewers 86,936 59 

$2,409,584 53 

Liabilities. 


eer eee 
Reinsurance Reserve and other Claius.... 


I 8 vines Sena cawNeeenpachSaxss 
CO EP eer Ter yr eer ee 


ee ee ee ee ey 


$170,234 11 
1,430,282 53 





$1,600,466 64 
500,000 00 
309,117 89 





($2,409,584 53 
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“TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 


Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


WASHABLE SILKS - 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Manufacturing. Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WILLIAM F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Seeretary. 
WILLIAM B. KELLY, General Agent. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
P.S Hutchinson, 


Alexander Biddle, 
Charles P. Perot, 
Joseph E Gillingham, 


Charles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 
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LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


ial Send ss § ana He. in —- 
2 2 and we will mail ypu a \%4- 

GREATAMERICAN sample Best TEA imported— 
ary kind you mo ee Big 
Premiums— LARGE IN- 
COMES by getting orders for 
our Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der, and Spices. 


Tut GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


W. & B, DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ct. 
New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

March 28th to June 5th.—70-DAYS’ MEDI- 
TERRANEAN CRUISE, visiting Spin, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, etc. $400,and up- 
ward. 

June Nth.—_60-DAYS’ CRUISEtoe RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 

Sept. ith—A 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE te INDIA. Educational and Scientific. 
$1,000, and upward. 

Send 5 cents in stamps for booklets. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








HOLY LA excursion staris Feb. 
4 29th via Scemars 


$550 and up. First class. Accompani % ©. 
Clark, ex-U. 8. Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, 111 B’way, 
N. ¥.' Two months tour to Europe, May lith, $525. 
Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, Winter Park, Fla. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by Ele t Steamships weekly. Frost un- 
7 reown. Malaria impossible. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics, $5 aday or 
transportation, meals and stateroom. 


For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


Excursions to ANI send for pi 








Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
d7th =t. and Gth Ave.. and 135 to139 
West 42d st... New York City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
phy J oe for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price lis 








1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 


For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
. 34 Washington St., Chicago. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 











Niagara Falls in Winter 





Bayard Taylor says: ‘‘I have seen the Falls in all weathers and in all 
seasons, but to my mind the winter view is the most beautiful.” 





-Travel by the NEW YORK CENTRAL, Protected 


by Perfect Block Signals. 
Its Line Straightest. Its 


Fastest. 


Its Trains are 


Scenery Most Impressive. 











FROST EFFECTS IN PROSPECT PARK. 


You can leave New York after breakfast by the famous Empire State Ex- 
press of the NEW YORK CENTRAL and reach frozen Niagara in time for 
dinner ; or you can take any one of the other twelve fast express trains that 
leave Grand Central Station by the NEW YORK CENTRAL almost hourly for 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, 


Send 50 cents to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 
for copy of our beautiful etching entitled “Rock of Ages, Niagara Falls —size 20x234¢ inches— 


printed on fine plate paper, suitable for framing. 








Tus INDsSPENDENT Press 41 anv 43 GoLD STREBT, NSAR FULTON STREET. 













